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TRUMAN APPOINTS 
FRANCIS BIDDLE 
ASU. 5. JUDGE FOR 
WAR CRIME TRIALS 


Judge John J, Parker to 
Be Alternate — Presi- 
dent Not Ready to An- 
nounce Successor 
Justice Roberts. 


By RAYMOND P. BRANDT 


Chief Washington Correspondent 
of the Post-Dispatch. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12—Presi- 
dent Truman, as exclusively fore- 
Cast in the last edition of the 
Post-Dispatch yesterday, an- 


Of Beheading of 


Jap Eye-Witness’ Own Description 


Australian Flyer 


Soldier’s Diary Tells of ‘Surge of Pity’ That 
Soon Passed — Victim ‘Very Brave,’ 


Asked for Quick Death. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 12 
(AP)—The beheading of an Aus- 
tralian airman by a Japanese gar- 
rison commander at Salamaua, 
New Guinea, so sickened a Japa- 


nese soldier “that I feel a surge 
of pity and turn my eyes away,” 
he wrote in his diary. 

The feeling was _ short-lived, 


to 


however, for the Japanese adds, 
“The savageness which I felt is 
gone and I feel nothing but the 
true compassion of Japanese 
bushido.” 

The diary was quoted in full 
tonight by the Shepparton radio, 
Australia, and recorded by the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

The story of the beheading was 
told first about 18 month~ ago, in 
paraphrase, after Allied troops 


found the diary on a dead Jap- 
anese. It is included in a special 
report on Japanese atrocities pre- 
pared by Sir William Webb, who 
said he was satisfied the diary 
is authentic. 

The diary, with slight unimport- 
ant deletions, follows: 

“On March 29, 1943, all four of 
us were taken in front of the 
headquarters at 1500 hours (3 
P.M.). One of the two members 
of the crew of the plane. which 
was shot down by ack-ack on the 
18th and who has been under 
cross-examination by the Seventh 
Base force for some days, has 
been returned to the Salamaua 
garrison, and it has been decided 
to kill him. Our commander... 


Continued on Page 12, Column 3. 


nounced today the appointment of 
former Attorney General Francis | 
Biddle as the American judge on 
the four-judge international mili- | 
tary court which will try the Ger- | 
man war criminals. | 

The American alternate judge 
on the court, the President an-| 
nounced at his press conference, | 
will be John J. Parker of North | 
Carolina, senior judge of the’ 
Fourth United States Circuit) 
Court of Appeals. Parker is a 
Republican, and his nomination, 
o the Supreme Court in 1930 by) 
President Hoover was rejected by | 
the Senate by a vote of 41 to | 
He frequently has been mentioned | 
as Truman’s choice for the Bue | 
preme Court to succeed Justice | 
Owen J. Roberts, who resigned in- 


uly. 

it is thought, however, that 
nder Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson of New York has better) 
chances for thig position, especial- 
ly since Judge Parker will be in 
Europe for several months, The 
ar criminal trials are scheduled 
o begin late next month or early 
in November. 

Justice Roberts First Choice. 


Former Justice Roberts wasthe 
President's first choice for the. 
international judgeship but after 

veral weeks of consideration he) 

luctantly declined appointment. 
ked today for the reason of the 
feclination, the President said 
hat to quote the former justice, 
he wanted to take it but that he 
had worked so long and continu- 
pusly on the Supreme Court, he 
ould rather not take it. 

A current Washington story is 

hat the former justice, who is 70 
wears old, was ready to accept the 
appointment but that his wife was 

damantly opposed after the furor 
over the Army and Navy reports 
on Pearl Harbor, which brought 


>» public attention the earlier 
Roberts report on the Japanese) 
ttack. | 
The President said that he) 
yas not prepared today to an- 
nounce Justice Roberts’ successor 
pn the Supreme Court or make. 
public his selection for Solicitor | 
neral to succeed Charles Fahy, | 
mow a legal adviser to the Ameri- 
n Army in Europe. dw i 
Biddle’s Record Good. ° 

Biddle’s selection, it was learned | 
by the Post-Dispatch, was official-| 
ly predicated on Biddle’s excellent, 
ivil liberties record while ‘Attor-| 
ney General. Actually, it was, 
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OKINAWA FIGHT COST U. S$. 
11,477 KILLED OR MISSING 
IN ARMY, NAVY, MARINES 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 11 (AP) 
HE battle for Okinawa, 
where the Japanese threw 
their kamikaze horde at 

our fleet, cost the Navy and 

Marines 24,869 casualties, the 

Navy disclosed today. The 

figures brought the total an- 

nounced losses in Army and 

Navy personnel to 11,477 killed 

and missing and 31,804 

wounded, 

The naval casualties includ- 
ed 2573 marines killed and 
missing and 12,565 wounded; 
4907 men of the Pacific Fleet 
killed and missing and 4824 
wounded. 

The last report on United 
States Army casualties on Oki- 
nawa listed 3761 of that branch 
killed, 14,415 wounded and 236 
missing. These included losses 
through July 7, when only 
minor mop-up operations re- 
mained on the island. 

The Okinawa battle cost the 
American fleet 30 ships sunk, 
including 12 destroyers, and 
223 damaged. A Navy state- 
ment said 3836 Japanese planes 
were destroyed by naval forces. 


COOL WEATHER 
EXPECTED TO STAY 
THROUGH SATURDAY 


No Prospect of Early Re- 
turn of Heat, Says 
Wahlgren. 


The moderate temperatures en- 
joyed by this area for the past 
two days will continue through 
Saturday, Meteorologist Harry F. 
Wahlgren said today, with no 
prospect of an early return of hot 
weather. 

The high pressure area which 
brought relief after a number of 
days of high temperatures since 
the first of the month has ad- 
vanced eastward but will be suc- 
ceeded by another one approach- 
ing from Montana where a tem- 
perature of 23 degrees was regis- 
tered this morning, 

The forecast for today calls for 
continued cloudiness and occa- 
sionay showers through tonight 
and fair skies tomorrow with tem- 
peratures ranging from the low 
50s to about 70. 


35 M.P.H. STILL THE LAW 
ON EXPRESS HIGHWAY 


speed 
limit of 35 miles an hour is still 
in effect for the Express High- 
way, between Vandeventer avenue 
and Skinker boulevard, many mo- 
torists have disregarded the rule 
since V-J day and have gone back 


‘to the prewar limit of 45 miles an 


hour, it has been observed by driv- 


The ordinance reducing the 
speed limit, as a measure to con- 
serve tires and gasoline, became 


Official forecast 
or St. Louis and 
cinity: Partly 
oudy to cloudy 
onight and to- 
orrow with oc- 
‘asional showers 
ending by tomor- 
ow morning; lit- 
je change in tem- 
rature; lowest 
yemorrow morn- 
ng about 58; 
ghest in after- 
oon near 70; 
srooler tomorrow 
ght; rather 
yindy tomorrow. 
Missouri: 
oudy with oc- 
sional thunder- 
torms, and cool- 
r this after- 


POST-DISPATCH 


effective Oct. 16, 1942, with a pro- 
vision that the change would ex-' 
pire six months after the end of 
hostilities. The legal date of ex- 
piration apparently depends on ac- 
tion of the President or Congress 
in proclaiming the war officially 
at an end. 


BENNETT 0. CLARK 
NAMED 10 CAPITAL 
COURT OF APPEALS 


Quick Confirmation of 
Ex - Senator’ 


Missouri 
Expected — Post Pays 
$12,500 a Year. 


By EDWARD A. HARRIS 


A Washington Correspondent of 
the Post-Dispatch. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12—Presi- 
dent Truman announced at a news 
conference today the nomination 
of former Senator Bennett C. 
Clark as a judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in -the District of Columbia. 
Clark’s name was sent to the Sen- 
ate simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement, and quick confirma- 
tion is expected. 

Clark, a St. Louisan, will suc- 
ceed Thurman Arnold, who has 
resigned. Arnold, before going to 
the court, was head of the anti- 
trust division of the Department 
of Justice. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the District of Columbia is re- 
garded as next in importance to 
the United States Supreme Court 
because of the wide range of cases 


-which it handles and the national 


character of the.cases., 

Clark was defeated by former 
Attorney General Roy McKittrick 
in the senatorial primary last 
year, a race which McKittrick 
subsequently lost in the general 
election to then Gov. Forrest C. 
Donnell. Since his defeat Clark 
has been in private law practice in 
St. Louis and Washington. 

When Truman came to the cap- 
ital in 1934 as a freshman Sena- 
tor, Clark helped initiate him 
into parliamentary procedure. 
While the two differed pccasion- 
ally on legislative matters and 
judicial appointments in Missouri, 
they remained good personal 
friends. 

There were three vacancies on 
the District Court of Appeals to 
be filled. In addition to Clark, 
the President today appointed E. 
Barrett Prettyman of Washing- 
ton, who is professor of taxation 
at Georgetown University, and 
who succeeds Justin Miller, re- 
signed; and Wilbur K. Miller, of 
Owensboro, Ky., who will fill the 
vacancy left by Fred M. Vinson, 
now Treasury) secretary. The 
judges receive $12,500 a year and 
their tenure is for life. 

The President also appointed 
Alexander Holtzoff, executive as- 
sistant to the Attorney General, as 
an associate justice of the United 
States District Caurt for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. John J. O’Con- 
nell of Pittsburgh was named a 
judge of the Third Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Pennsylvania, 


FRENGH GIVE Bib 9 
GUUNGIL PLAN FOR 
PROPOSED PEACE 
TREATY FOR WALY 


Paris Insists on Principle 
of Reparations, Wants 
Frontier Adjustments 
and Certain Territories 
in North Africa. 


By FLORA LEWIS 

LONDON, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
France presented to the confer- 
ence of foreign ministers of the 
world’s five powers today its 
views on a proposed peace treaty 
for Italy, insisting at least on the 
principle of reparations, 

Outlines of American and Brit- 


ish views indicate both govern- 
ments have opposed collection of 
reparations from Italy because 
they were eager to get the Italian 
economy back on a sound basis. 

The French views, 
learned, were these: 

1. France wants a small rec~ 
tification of its border with 
Italy, mainly on the Alpine 
frontier around the towns of 
Labrigue and Tante and would 
like complete control over the 
Roya valley, on the frontier just 
north of the Mediterranean. 

2. France disclaims any de 
sire to annex the valley of Aosta 
in northern Italy, but wants 
guaranteéS either in the treaty 
or by joint international pledge 
that the French population in 
the area will be given home rule. 

Free Port at Trieste. 

3. The French are inclined to 
side with the British and Amer- 
icans on Trieste—to leave the 
city in Italian hands, but estab- 
lish an international authority to 
assure Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia free use of the 
port. 

4. The French are prepared to 
accept the British and Amer- 
ican plan to place the bulk of 
the Italian colonies under Ital- 
jan trusteeship. This would re- 
Move Rome’s sovereignty, but 
retain Rome’s rule. The French 
view is that Italy must have an 
outlet for emigrants. 

5. The French demand all the 
East African area known as 
Fezzan, It ig a strategic link 
between- Lake Chad and North 
Africa which belonged half to 
France and half to Italy before 
1935. At that time it was turned 
over to Italy, French diplomats 
say, by Pierre Laval. 

6. The French desire border 
rectifications on Tunisia’s inland 
frontier with Italian colonies, 
seeking certain oases which are 
important on the desert routes. 

Seeks Pay for Loot. 

7. France wants restitution for 
goods stolen by the Italians dur- 
ing the war, such as locomo- 
tives and machine tools. 

8. France is insistent on at 
least the principle of Italian 
reparations. The French say 
they are not seeking any large 
sum for the general war dam- 
age, but that they are anxious 
to get a small sum as a mat- 
ter of principle. 

It appeared likely that France 
would be satisfied on most of its 
territorial demands, although 
there probably will be some de- 


it was); 


Truman -to Fly to Missouri Friday 
To See Mother, Other Homefolks 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP) 
—President Truman will fly to 


_Missouri Friday to visit his moth- 


er and the homefolks at Kansas 
City and Independence. 
The White House announced 


WEATHERBIRD . 
REO U8. PAT OFF. 


noon; tonight 
loudy, with scat- 
ered showers and thunderstorms 
puth and east portions; continued 

ool; partly cloudy to cloudy to- 
morrow; showers and _ thunder- 
torms in southeast 
lightly warmer in northwest por- 
on, 

Illinois: Mostly cloudy tonight 
nd tomorrow, with  thunder- 
showers south and occasional! light 
ain north portions tonight and 
parly tomorrow; continued cool, 

Sunset, 7:15 p.m.; sunrise (to- 
morrow), 6:41 a.m. . 

Stage of the Mississippi at St. 
Louis, 3.8 feet, a fall of 6; the Mis- 
souri at St. Charles, 9.5 feet, no 
change. 


(ATl weather date, including forecast and 


ee ete supplied by United States Weathé 
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portions; | 


the President would leave here at 
(1:30 pm, from the Nation- 
al Airport, arriving in Kansas 
City about 6:25 p.m. He will re- 
turn to Washington Sunday, ar- 
riving about 6:50 p.m. 

The chief executive, traveling in 
the presidential C-54—the “Sacred 
_Cow’’—will give Senate Majority 
Leader Barkley, (Kentucky), a 
lift to Paducah. The President 
will pick up Barkley again on the 
return trip Sunday, flying him 
back to Washington. 
* On the Friday trip the Presi- 
dent also will stop at Scott Field, 
Ill, where Miss Reathel Odum, 
Mrs. Truman’s. secretary, will 
leave the party to start a vacation 
at her home nearby. 

Mrs. Truman will accompany 
the: President to Independence, 
‘where she will remain for a brief 
, Yacation with her daughter Mar- 


garet. The latter will not return 
to Washington until late October 
to resume her studies at George 
Washington University. 

Mrs. Alvin J. Accola of New 
York, an old friend of the Truman 
family and a former resident of 
Independence, will fly the round 
trip with the presidential party. 

Press Secretary Charles G. Ross, 
announcing the arrangements, also 
said the ’*President would visit 
Statesville, N. C., Nov 2, to address 
an adjourned session of the North 
Carolina State Senate and gq,from 
there the next day to Atlanta to 
attend the Georgia Tech-Duke 
football game. 

He will have lunch Sunday, Nov. 
4, with the patients of the Warm 
Springs (Ga.) foundation, 

“That is as far as the schedule 
goes,” Ross said. He expressed 
belief the southern trip would be 
by plane but said it. wasn’t def- 
inite, : 


THE SWEETEST GIFT OF ALL 
is @ box of Mavrakos Candies. Anywhere— 


anytime—take or send Mavrakos Candies. 
Seven stores in St, Louis, » Adv.) 


Continued on Page 8, Column 8. 


HOUSE ADOPTS RESOLUTION 
TO RETURN TO STANDARD TIME 


Senate Action Necessary to Repeal 
Law That Set Clocks 
Ahead in 1942. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
The House today passed without 
opposition a resolution to return 
the nation to standard time Sept. 
30. The measure would abolish 
daylight saving, or war time. It 
would mean that clocks would be 
turned back one hour at 2 a.m. 
on Sept. 30. 

The legislation now goes to the 
Senate, where speedy adoption is 
expected. Action by the President 
is not required. 

Clocks were set ahead one hour 
in 1942, when Congress created 
war time as a means to conserve 
fuel and provide longer daylight 
working hours. Several members 
said today they did not think war 
time provided the benefits ex- 
pected, 


GERMANS NOW SOLICITING, 
SNATCHING CIGARETTE BUTTS 


Youngsters, Girls and Men Watch, 
Pounce on Stubs as Soon 
as Discarded. 

MUNICH, Sept. 12 (AP)—The 
Germans, who once plundered Eu- 
rope’s luxuries as conquerors, have 
become a nation of avid cigarette 
butt snatchers, 

With their own tobacco supplies 
gone, the Germans have only the 
boarded-up tobacco kiosks or 
booths to remind them 
smoking days. 


and then pounce upon the fat 
ends which are discarded. 

And .nearly everyone is doing it 
—kids, girls and men—with few 
bothering to be furtive about their 
actions. In Munich some don’t 
even wait for a throwaway but 
approach you to solicit the cig- 
arette you are smoking. 


THERE'S NO CASE TOO HARD 
For "MR, DISTRICT ATTORNEY" and staff 
to solve. Tune to KSD at 8:30 Wednesday 
nights for these exciting mystery dramas. 
550 on your dial, (Adv. 


JAP TERRORISTS’ ARREST ORDERED 


TOJO RALLIES; GOOD CHANCE TO LIVE 


SURRENDER SIGNED AT SINGAPORE 


Slouched in a deep chair, GEN. HIDEKI TOJO,«<Japanese premier at the start of the war, 
is shown as he was found semi-conscious by American officers after shooting himself at his 
Tokyo home. yesterday to avoid arrest. An unidentified officer in background holds the pistol 
used. Photo is by Charles Gorry, Associated Press photographer, 
Navy radio from the battleship Iowa in Tokyo 


Gen. Tojo After Suicide Attempt 


Magazine.) 


MOUNTBATTEN 
TELLS MEN TO END 
JAP “ARROGANCE 


Orders ‘Stern Measures’ 
After Formal Capitula- 
tion of Foe in South 
Asia, Indies. 


By MARC PURDUE 

SINGAPORE, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
Adm. Lord Louis Mountbatten re- 
ceived the surrender of all Jap- 
anese forces in Southeast Asia 
and the East Indies today from 
Gen. Seishiro Itagaki, represent- 
ing the ailing commander of the 
Japanese southern armies, Mar- 
shal Count Juichi Terauchi. 

Mountbatten, Allied Southeast 
Asia commander, promptly an- 
nounced he would tolerate no ar- 
rogance from the Japanese. He 
told his troops in an order of the 
day that they would have his sup- 
port in taking stern measures. 

“In the new area you will be 
occupying,” the order said, “the 
Japanese have not heen defeated 
in battle. They may behave ar- 
rogantly, You will have my sup- 
port int aking the sternest meas- 
ures against any Japanese attempt 
at obstinacy, impudence or non- 
co-operation.” 

He said the Japanese were 
“finding it very hard to accept 
defeat and are trying to wiggle 
out of the terms of surrender,” 
and added: 

“You may rest assured I. shall 
tolerate no evasion on the part of 
the Japanese.” 
gsThe order said many of the 
Japanese prisoners “have had lit- 
tle desire for a long time now to 
continue to fight... prisoners of 
this kind must be humanely treat- 
ed.” 

Mountbatten’s order of the day 
to his men also asserted that, the 
deaths of Japanese in the South- 
east Asia conflict were “six times 
the number of deaths they in- 
flicted on you.” 

The order underscored Mount- 
batten’s previous announcement 
that “We are going to treat our 
enemies with justice and human- 
ity, but we are going to he their 
masters.” 

The surrender involved about 
85,000 Japanese troops in the 
Singapore area and some 500,000 
soldiers and sallors in “the south- 


of their) 
They can only | 
stand watching Americans smoke | 
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20-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
WITH ALL THE BIG NEWS, | 
AUG, 16-SEPT, 6---C SECTION 


URN ‘to the C Section of. this | 
paper for all the big news | 
missed during the news- | 
paper strike suspension period, | 
Aug. 16-Sept. 6. This 20-page | 
special supplement includes a 
full summary of news of the 
end of the war with Japan, 
world relations, of the nation, 
state and city, together with a 
sports summary and three pic- 
ture pages. 


Scene at Tojo 
Home Like Big 
Murder in U.S. 


Swarm of Report- 
ers, Flashes of 
Camera Bulbs. 


By TED P. WAGNER 

A War Correspondént of the 

Post-Dispatch, 

TOKYO, Sept. 12—The scene at 
the home of Gen. Hideki Tojo fol- 
lowing his suicide attempt yester- 
day resembled the locale of a 
big-time shooting in the United 
States. 

American reporters and photog- 
raphers swarmed through the 
rooms with flashlights blinking as 
Tojo lay groaning on a divan. As 
he was hauled away in an army 
ambulance there were more 
flashes from the photographers’ 
bulbs and ae_e general jostling 
among onlookers. 


Tojo’s place in suburban Tokyo 
includes a small farm and a gar- 
den with lawn chairs near an air 
raid shelter which is being filled. 

When first seen by reporters 
Tojo was seated in a chair with 
his head resting on a blue em- 
broidered pillow; an American 
Colt automatic pistol was on the 
table by his side. 

Painting of Victory. 

The furnishings of the room in- 
cluded a divan, tables and several 
paintings, one a military scene 
showing a Japanese staff on a rise 
of ground overlooking a field of 
victory, presumably in China. 

A military blouse, a belt and a 
beautiful Samurai sword were on 
the divan. Hara-kiri knives, 
wrapped in the traditional white 
cloth, were on a table. 

A midget motor car was parked 
near a curving road in front of 
the property. 

Disposition of Body. 

Tojo left a sealed oblong en- 
velope, believed to contain in- 
structions for the disposition of 


Continued on Page 5, Column 1._ 


Bay. (Additional pictures jin the Everyday 


FORMER MINISTER 


-— Associated Press Wirephoto. 


and was transmitted via 


ADM. SHIMADA 
HELD: M ARTHUR 
ACTS TO CRUSH 
DRAGON SOCIETY 


Gen. Homma Flees to 
Island Home — Nazi 
Ambassador, Philippine 
Envoy to Tokyo 
Seized. 


TOKYO, Sept. 12 (AP)—Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur ordered the 
dissolution of the notorious Japa- 
nese Black Dragon Society and 
the arrest of seven of its top ter- 
rorists today. 

The order for the arrest of the 
leaders of the jingoistic secret so- 


ciety was in the form of an addi- 
tional list of “wanted” men, fol- 
lowing yesterday's roundup and 
the suicide attempt of former 
Premier Hideko Tojo. 

Adm, Shigetaro Shimada, Japa- 
nese Navy minister at the time of 
the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, 
was arrested by United States 
Army officials tonight. 

Domei news agency had quoted 
Shimada as saying he at first 
planned to commit suicide but de- 
cided against it and “had nothing 
to say” while awaiting trial as a 
war criminal, 

While the roundup bage ine 
creased, one of the most badly 
wanted, Lt. Gen. Masaharu Hom- 
ma, Philippine commander at the 
time of the murderous death 
march of Bataan, fled to his islet 


OF WAR SAID 10 


HAVE KILLED SELF 


Ex-Premier, Whose Sui- 


Given Whole Blood of 


Yank and Penicillin, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 12 
(AP)—Field Marshal Gen Sugi- 
yama, former war minister, com- 
mitted suicide today, the Tokyo 
radio said. 

The broadcast did not say where 
or how he took his life. He was 


a member of the cabinet of Pre- 
mier Kuniaki Koiso, who succeed- 
ed Gen. Hideki Tojo in 1944, 

As chief of the army general 
staff at the time of Pearl Harbor 
Sugiyama shared the highest re- 
sponsibility for that attack, 


TOKYO, Sept. 12 AP ic Aimeite 


can medical science and a gift of 
blood from a Pennsylvania ser- 
geant late today appeared to have 
thwarted Hideki Tojo’s suicide at- 
tempt to avoid trial as a war 
criminal. 

The bald little onetime dictator 
who directed the Pearl Harbor 
attack and whose pistol bullet 
missed his heart yesterday, ral- 
lied strongly after the transfusion 
of whole blood and injections of 
penicillin. 

Doctors, who had said he had 
a better-than-even chance to live, 
declared his condition now was 
“very satisfactory.” ‘Tojo himself 
was strong enough to thank them 
and to tell] a Japanese Government 
representative, T. Suguki, who vis- 
ited him at the American evacua- 
tion hospital in Yokohama, that 


Continued on Page 2, Column 5. 


Big Yank Gives 


‘Can Get Just Dues and Suffer’ 


Blood So Tojo 


cide Act Failed, Is 


home on Sado, off the northwest 
coast, 

| One of those caught, however, 
was Heinrich Georg Stahmer, 
German Ambassador held chiefly 
responsible for bringing Japan 
into the Rome-Berlin axis. 

Stahmer came to Tokyo in 1940 
aS a special envoy on the Axis 
deal, was rewarded by being 
named Hitler’s envoy to the Nan- 
King puppet government, and then 
| became Ambassador to Tokyo. He 
|Was a@ personal assistant to Nazi 
Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop. 

Adm, Shigetaro Shimada, Tojo’s 
Navy Minister credited with di- 
recting the attack on Pearl Hare 
bor, made no attempt at suicide 
and surrendered readily at his 
home. 
| Shimada earlier had told Domeli 
, agency he had figured on suicide 
| but changed his mind. He thought 
it “but natural” he would be listed 
as a war criminal and was ready 
to face them usic. 
|. The new list increased the num- 
iber of Japanese war leaders and 
renegade occidentals who /are 
,wanted for questioning and pos- 
sible prosecution as war criminals 
to 47, Tojo and 39 others were 
|listed yesterday. 

It named these seven leaders of 
the Black Dragon Society: Ryuhei 
Uchida, Col. Kingoro Hashimoto, 
Seigo Nakano, Toyosaburo Kikuci, 
Koki Hirota, Taketora Ogata and 
| Prof. Genchi Kato. There was no 
|immediate report that any of the 
'seven had been arrested. 

Cabinet Discusses List. 

The Japanese cabinet was called 
into special session to discuss 
MacArthur’s designation of for- 
mer members of Tojo’s cabinet ag 
among those to be taken into cus 
tody. = 

Premier Higashi-kuni previously 
| had reported to Emperor Hirohito 
On MacArthur’s list. 

Well-informed sources said the 
| session might presage a “purge” 
j}and that the Premier was review- 
‘ing the present cabinet to deter- 
mine if “all members are accept- 
able to the American forces.” 

Other Japanese said a few days 
ago that many of their people 
consider that Foreign Minister 
Mamoru Shigemitsu and former 
Premier Prince Fumimaro Konoye, 
now state minister without port- 


YOKOHAMA, Sept. 12 (AP)—A 
lanky Pennsylvania mess _ser- 
geant, John A. Archinal of Allen- 
town, volunteered the type B blood 
which was uSed for ex-Premier 
Hideki Tojo’s_ first - whole-blood 
transfusion today—and explained: 

“I’m doing this so he can get 
his dues and suffer for the time 
17 months) he made me spend 
in New Guinea,” 

(“Tojo will live now, with some 
of Jack’s blood in him,” Archi- 


(Picture in Everyday Magazine.) — 


nal’s wife said today at Allen- 
town. Archinal managed a bar in 
that Lehigh valley town before 
entering the Army. He is 38 years 
old, and is said to be an expert 
swimmer. He weighs 200 pounds 
and stand 6 feet 1 inch tall. Tojo 
is 5 feet 6.) 


Physician’s Wife Says He Will 
Save Tojo If He Can. 
NEWARK, O., Sept. 12 (AP)— 


The wife of Capt. James B. John- 
son Jr. on whose shoulders fell 


the responsibility of saving the, 
life of the man most hated by 


folio, might be named as war 
criminals. They said these men 
were placed in the current cabinet 
only because the premier lacked 
sufficient time. to make “a more 
careful selection.” 

“The Japanese fee] that all mem- 
bers of Tojo’s cabinet should have 


many Americans, commented yes- 
terday: 

“He feels the way every Amer- 
ican does about the Japs, but he’ll 
save Tojo’s life if he can—be-| 
cause he’s a doctor first of all.” 

Capt. Johnson’s wife, Dorothy, | 
is the daughter of Vic Donahey, | 
former Ohio governor and United | 
States senator. | 

Donahey’s sentiments were: 

“My only hope is that Jimmie | 
saves old Tojo so we can hang him 
right.” 

Capt. Johnson was wounded in| 
the battle for Leyte island. He} 
won the Bronze Star for crawling | 
under fire to rescue an American | 
soldier and then operating upon 
him near an exploding ammuni- 


committed suicide after the fall of 
Saipan,” one Japanese said. 

“The general opinion today is 
that Tojo failed to fulfill his obli- 
gations, honor and responsibility 
by the method with which he 
attempted to take his life. 

Black Dragon Society, 

Gen. MacArthur issued his or- 
der against the Black Dragon So- 
ciety despite the Japanese an- 
nouncement last Friday that it 
had been disbanded more than a 
month ago. 

Of Black Dragon leaders ord- 
ered arrested, Col. Hashimoto 
ordered the bombing of the gun- 
boat U.S.S. Panay on the Yangtze 
river in 1937. Hirota served as 


tion dump. 


ENGINEERING DRAFTSMEN 
Structural and mechanical experience, Phone 
Alton 3-6633 collect. Ask for Mr, R®. F. 
Hollis, Alton Box Boerd Co. {Adv.) | 
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MAG ARTHUR SAYS 
JAPAN'S DAYS AS 
AFIGHTING POWER 
ARE AT AN END 


Recalls Sports Adage 
That “They Never Come 
Back’ — General As- 


serts Nippon Is Now 
Fourth-Rate Nation. 


By DON STARR 
Chicago Tribune Correspondent 
Representing the Combined 
American Press. 

Distributed by the Associated Press. 

YOKOHAMA, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
Japan has been reduced to a 
fourth-rate nation, Gen, Douglas 
MacArthur, commander in chief 
for Allied forces in the Pacific, 
said yesterday. 

MacArthur declared that the 
complete defeat of the Japanese 
army had been generally over- 
looked in reports of Japan’s mili- 
tary disintegration, which had a 
tendency to stress tremendous 
naval and air victories by Amer- 
ican forces. 

Basing his estimate of the sit- 
uation on service as commander 
in chief in this theater throughout 
almost five years of war as well 
as on observations made since 
landing on Japanese soil, he de- 
clared this nation would be unable 
to wage war again within a pre- 
dictable future. 

Not only has industry been flat- 
tened, but the army, which once 


convinced Nipponese people of its 
invincibility, is now being re- 
turned to civilian life with a 
record of defeat. 

The chief of the occupation 
forces sat on a gray davenport 
which might have come from an 
American laborer’s home as he 
chatted with three correspondents 
who called to express their appre- 
ciation for the treatment Allied 
newspaper men received at the 
surrender ceremonies. 

Prospects for Japanese. 

MacArthur discussed with en- 
thusiasm his views on present-day 
Japan and what is in store for 
the Japanese people. His satis- 
faction with events of the past 

month, especially those related to 
the occupation, was written in a 
ready smile which played over his 
face. 

The general, who has never 
shown his years, seems to have 
grown younger in the historic 
days since he assumed the burden 
of occupation responsibilities. 

Without acknowledging criti- 
cism by certain uninformed per- 
sons who have expressed impa- 
tience with what they regard as 
a slow application of authority in 

occupation procedure, MacArthur 
gaid there were three preliminary 
steps necessary to safeguard 
Allied interests. All three were 
related to the lives of his fighting 
men. 
Three Essential Steps. 

These were: 

1. The transfer of Allied 
prisoners of war to safety from 

‘Japanese camps scattered 
* throughout the Japanese islands 
“ and those in the Pacific. 

2. The landing and dispersal 
of sufficient occupation troops 
to insure utmost security with- 
out endangering the lives of 
troops while at the same time 
being prepared for any even- 
tuality should there be an out- 

break of violence. 

8. The complete  disarma- 
ment, demobilization and return 
to their homes of all Japanese 
military personnel. 

The question, of the retention of 
Emperor Hirohito was dealt with 
in a manner to leave the distinct 
impression that MacArthur is pro- 
ceeding with full knowledge and 
understanding of the Japanese 
people. 

Religion to Remain. 

He explained that the Emperor 
actually takes on two separate 
and distinct forms—temporal lead- 
er and pastoral leader. He made 
it clear that occupation forces 
would not tamper with religious 
faith in Japan, thus leaving the 
Emperor as spiritual and moral 
guide for his subjects. 

On the other hand, possible 
changes in the Emperor’s tem- 
poral leadership is subject to fu- 
ture developments in which there 
is hope that the Emperor himself 
will display democratic liberalism, 
but for the present his position is 
a matter for speculation in which 
MacArthur refused to indulge. 

MacArthur, gratified at the obe- 
dience of his command, again 
pointed to the contrast with the 
situation in Europe. Here, au- 


HODGE DEFENDS USING JAPS 
TO KEEP ORDER IN.KOREA 


U. S. General Fears Chaos Otherwise — 
Moves by Surrendered Foe Pre- 
cipitate Inflation. 


By JOHN GROVER 

SEOUL, Korea, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
There is bewilderment among 
Koreans today. 

Eager for independence, they 
are slow to see the American 
occupation policy from the Amer- 
ican viewpoint as outlined by Lt. 


Gen. John R. Hodge: - 

“Because the Japanese govern- 
ment ran everything here—the 
railroads, the telephone and tele- 
graph companies, the postoffice 
and the hotels—we must use the 
Japanese governmental machine 
until we can get the Japanese 
back te Japan.” 

I have been told that before the 
Americans arrived, the Japanese 
replaced civil police with tough 
troops from Manchuria. -As one 
example, 150 civil police at Sinjen 
were replaced by 500 veterans of 
Manchuria. 

Gen. Hodge said he knew noth- 
ing of these reports and doubted 
them. 

Jap Misuse of Authority. 

I personally have encountered 
evidence of the Japanese using 
the excuse of American occupa- 
tion to take a business advantage 
of Koreans. 

The Americans took over Seoul 
prefect. police station. The Seoul 
police immediately confiscated the 
office of a leading coal company 
owned. by a Korean. 

I checked the case. Gen. Hodge 
had assured newspaper men im- 
mediately after the surrender 
that Japanese governmental ma- 
chinery and personnel would be 
retained only to promote effici- 
ency and the Japanese would not 
be allowed to exercise independ- 
ent action. 

I went to the Japanese police 
headquarters and asked if the 
order confiscating the coal com- 
pany was issyed with American 
Army knowledge, approval and 
authority. After going through 
the hands of half a dozen Jap- 
anese officials, I finally was told 
the action was taken independ- 
ently. 

Then IF went to the American 
Military Government offices 
where I confirmed they knew 
nothing: of the Japanese action, 


In fact, it was directly contrary 
to their wishes, 

In over-crowded Seoul—pro- 
nounced, Sole—the loss of office 
space means a firm is out of busi- 
ness for practical purposes. What 
points up this case as discrimina- 
tion is the fact that a Japanese- 
owned building, with three full 
floors vacant, stands not 50 feet 
from the coal company office. The 
Japanese knew of it because it 
appears on a map the Japanese 
officials showed me while  at- 
tempting to explain the order, 

Inflationary Moves. 

Before the Americang took over, 
the Japanese abrogated price con- 
trols which had been rigidly en- 
forced until the surrender. The 
Bank of Chosen, Japanese-con- 
trolled, immediately flooded the 
country with paper yen. Korean 
bankers said the circulation of 
notes rose from five billions to 
eight billions in a matter of days. 
This naturally created an infla- 
tionary problem for the Ameri- 
cans, 

The Japanese appear to be 
using inflation as part of a psy- 
chological warfare campaign 
against the Americans. In effect, 
they say the price of rice was 
equivalent to $1.20 a kilo (2.2046 


had not authorized or approved it. |. 


pounds) but now Is $7. 

The Japanese also are not above 
attempting to divide the Russians 
and Americans. Lt. Gen. Yoshio 
Yozuki, before the | surrender, 
transmitted a report to Gen. 
Hodge that the Russians were oc- 
cupying positions south. of the 
agreed thirty-eighth parallel. 

This proved erroneous in its im- 
port. The Russians merely had 
sent a detachment to occupy a 
transport junction protectively 
until the Americans came. | 

Japs Co-Operate, Hodge Says. 

Gen. Hodge said in an inter- 
view that about 16,000 Seventh Di- 
vision troops had landed and that 
he expected to make contact with 
the Russians on Wednesday. 

“The Allied powers have de- 
clared Korea to be independent in 
due course,” Hodge said. He em- 
phasized the phrase “due course.” 
The Koreans have been under 
Japanese rule for 35 years. 

“Gen, Yozuki, commander of the 
Seventeenth Army Group and su- 
preme commander of Japanese 
forces fn Korea, has done every- 
thing he could to make our com- 
ing much simpler and easier than 
it otherwise would have been,” 
Hodge asserted. , 

“The Japanese are disarming 
themselves and doing a good job 
of it. We are supervising the job 
and taking over the arms. 

“We haven't fired a shot. There 
have been a few incidents be- 
tween the Koreans and the Jap- 
anese, including one in which 
some Japanese shot into a group 
of Koreans attempting to welcome 
us at the docks. I had ordered 
civilians kept away because they 
would hinder the landing opera- 
tion. 

“We had to leave the Japanese 
some small arms as protection 
against the Koreans since it ig our 
duty to maintain order.... 

“Meanwhile the Japanese have 
released political prisoners and 
discharged Koreans from the Jap- 
anese army. 

“Five hundred Americans and 
British in two prison camps were 
turned loose three weeks ago and 
have fattened up about 25 pounds 
each. We finished loading them on 
planes and ships yesterday.” 

Korean Politics ‘Chaotic.’ 

Hodge said the political situa- 
tion among the Koreans “was 
“chaotic with no central theme 
except a desire for immediate 
independence.” 

“There are many factions, each 
claiming the largest representa- 
tion and pointing the finger of 
collaboration at the other factions. 
Talk to 20 people and you get 
20 different stories. 

“Many are trying to see me be- 
cause I am the military governor, 
but I refuse to see any because 
seeing just one involves oriental 
prestige. One man caught my arm 
as I walked through a hotel lobby 
and now igs telling others I in- 
dorsed him. A Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of Brown University 
took off from Korea in a small 
boat, met us in the harbor and 
told me he wanted to be minister 
of finance. 

“As a matter of fact the Japa- 
nese are my most reliable source 
of information. My guess is the 
Japs will come baék to Korea or 
will try to in after years because 
Korea is so closely tied in with 
Jap economy. I know the Japs are 
playing a cagey game and the 
Allied powers will have to keep 
them out of Korea. This place has 
been their food bin a long time.” 


thority is respected by every per- 
son who carried out occupation or- 
ders, while in Europe the only 
leaders the people ever followed 
were of necessity placed in jails. 

Elaborating on this point, Mac- 
Arthur said Japanese would have 
a hard time maintaining life itself 
in the coming months because 
they are going to be compelled to 
rehabilitate themselves without the 
hope of assistance. Civil affairs 
officers in the American zone in 
| Germany already have been com- 
pelled to provide coal and are 
faced with the prospect of sup- 
plying other necessities in the fear 
that any other course will precipi- 
tate disorders. 

High Prices Likely. 


The Japanese are going to pay 
the price of war here, MacArthur 
added, pointing out that because 
of widespread devastation prices 
would be high. 

He expressed the belief that 
_Japan would be allowed to retain 
partitions heavy industry to re- 
‘build the nation themselves, but 
‘that this would be controlled to 
‘the extent that war industries 
would be completely wiped out. 

He said destruction in Tokyo 
convinced him Japan did not have 
enough war industry left in this 
area to build a musket. 

Japan’s rise to the leadership 
in trade in the Orient cannot be 
prevented even if it is desired, 
MacArthur said. He made it clear 
‘that the confinement of the nation 
«to its four home islands will pre- 
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ent its reconstitution as a lead- 
ing worid power. 

| Enlarging on military possibili- 
ties in the future, he said that 
never in history was an army 
dealt such a defeat. He admitted 
Japan still had men in breat 
/numbers, but pointed out that man 
power was absolutely ineffective 


‘because the men were in small, |i 


ineffective and unequipped groups, 
incapable of united action at spots 


where they were most sorely need-_ 


ed. 
| Army Supplies Low. 
MacArthur said that Japanese 
Army supplies were so low troops 
‘could not have been fed six months 
_ hence. 
| He is completely unimpressed 
with the potentialities of Samurai 
and feudal systems, declaring that 
‘the latter is doomed to deteriorate 
until it leaves Japanese nobles 
holding honorary titles, as in Brit- 
ain. 
| With the return of defeated and 


discredited Japanese army and 
/Mavy personnel to civilian life un- 
der an unparalleled blow of de- 
MacArthur recalled a fa- 
'miliar adage from the world of 
“They never come back.” 


feat, 


sports: 


JAP TERRORISTS’ 
ARREST ORDERED 
BY MACARTHUR 


Continued From Page One. 
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‘premier shortly before the Chi- 
nese-Japanese war and Ogata is 
currently secretary of the cabinet, 
a position of ministerial rank. 

| First to be detained of the 39 
that MacArthur previously had or- 
dered held were Jorge Vargas, 
puppet Philippines ambassador to 
Japan; Mark Lewis Streeter, 
'American captured at Wake Is- 
‘land by the’ Japanese and charged 
with later making propaganda 
broadcasts for them from a prison 
camp; Stahmer, and Col. Josef Al- 
fred Meisinger, police attache at 


| the German embassy. 


Ambassador Stahmer’s confine- 
ment in the Fujiya hotel at Miya- 
‘rishita was described as “protec- 
tive custody.” 


‘SENATE PASSES 5-YEAR FUND 


BILL FOR 3000 NEW AIRPORTS 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
| The Senate passed and sent to the 
House today legislation authoriz- 
‘ing expenditure of $75,000,000 a 
year for the next five years to 
help build 3000 new airports. Im- 
provement of 1600 existing landing 
fields is included in the project. 


JAP SURRENDER 
PAPERS UNVEILED 
BY WAINWRIGHT 


Documents Evidence of 
‘Right Over Might,’ He 
Says at Archives Build- 
ing Ceremony. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12. (AP) 
—The Japanese surrender docu- 
ments, symbol of America’s vic- 
tory, were unveiled to the public 
at the National Archives Building 
today by Gen. Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright, hero of Corregidor and 
Bataan. 

At ceremonies honoring the 
United Nations, Wainwright said 
the documents “bear enduring 
evidence of the supremacy of 
right over might and of the re- 
turn of peace to a distraught 
world.” 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
introduced Wainwright as “one 
of history's greatest heroes, a man 
who even in defeat symbolized the 
ideals and objectives for which 
this nation mobilized all its re- 
sources.” 

Wainwright, 
spoke briefly. 
scarcely audible. 

“On this occasion, as always,” 
he said, “I think of the brave 
men who ‘served under my com- 
mand, On their behalf, ag well as 
my own, I am pleased to unveil 
the documents that brought final 
peace to a war-torn and war- 
weary world.” 

Two wounded veterans of Ba- 
taan, who are now convalescing 
at Walter Reed hospital, sat at 
his side. They were Pfc. Fillman 
Cappel of Cottonport, La., and Cp). 
Russel Villiers of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Dr. Solon J. Buck, archivist of 
the United States, read a message 
from President Truman saying, 
“We would make these surrender 
documents a mockery if we did 
not continue to battle against the 
evil ideologies of those who forced 
war upon the world.” The Presi- 
dent’s message added: 

“These ideas must be wiped out, 
and the German and Japanese 
people must be taught with stern- 
ness but with justice to live in a 
world where there is respect for 
the rights of nations and of men. 

“This we must do to protect and 


tall and gaunt, 
His words were 


/perpetuate that peace we have 


so dearly won.” 

The collection included the in- 
strument of surrender, signed by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the two 
Japanese emissaries, and United 
Nations representatives; the Em- 
peror’s imperial rescript calling 
upon his people to obey the terms 
of surrender; the credentials of 
Foreign Minister Shigemitsu and 
General Umezu, chief of the Jap- 
anese general staff, and President 
Truman’s proclamation announc- 
ing victory. 

Gen. Wainwright today picked 
up his lieutenant general's salary, 
stacking up since Dec. 1, 1941, 
amounting to $41,893. But deduc- 
tions have been taken from this, 
including payments to Mrs. Wain- 
wright, insurance and other per- 
sonal authorizations made by the 
general -before he was captured 
by the Japanese—and cut off from 
the army paymaster. 


3 TELL OF BEATING 


SAN ._ FRANCISCO, Sept. 12 
(AP)—Three brigadier generals 
gave eyewitness accounts yester- 
day of a brutal beating given 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
hero of Corregidor, by a Japanese 
prison guard. The generals were 
among a group of 20 liberated 
prisoners who arrived here by 
plane. 

Brig. Gen. J. P. Vachon, Seat- 
tle, told.of seeing Gen. Wain- 
wright hit four times by a Japa- 
nese private. He was hit so hard 
he staggered back about 10 feet. 

Present at the interview were 
Brig. Gen. Carl C. Drake of Cabin 
John, Md., and Brig. Gen. A. J. 
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The officers said they received 
their most brutal treatment at a 
camp in Karenko, Formosa, where 
they were slapped, beaten, humili- 
ated and forced to work all day 
in the sun. They labored in a 
vegetable garden. When the crops 
ripened, the Japanese let them rot 
rather than allow the prisoners 
to eat any. 

“All of us, and that includes 
Wainwright, existed on a handful 
of rice and watery soup,” the gen- 
eral said. “We used to steal a 
few potatoes from the garden.” 

“They treated the officers worse 
than the enlisted men,” Gen. Drake 
said. “The Japanese commander 
told us we had no right to live.” 


As their plane arrived at Ham- 
ilton Field, the officers, who had 
stoically borne the brutal treat- 
ment for 39 months, broke down 
and wept. Some of them were 
greeted by wives, children and 
other relatives. 


GEN, TOJO RALLIES; 
CHANCES OF LIVING 
BETTER THAN EVEN 


Continued From Page One. 


he appreciated the care he was 
getting. 

One of the physicians in at- 
tendance was Col. William J. 
Shaw of Fayette, Mo., Eleventh 
Corps physician, who commented: 
“For a man of his age he has a 
good chance.” Tojo was said to be 
resting comfortably and suffering 
no pain, 

The blood donation came from 
Sgt. John A. Archinal, a veteran 
of New Guinea and the Philip- 
pines. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s per- 
sonal physician, Col. Roger Ege- 
berg, South Euclid, O., rushed to 
‘Tojo’s bedside to join in the fight 
for his life. 

Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, 
commander of Eighth Army occu- 
pation forces, said the best pos- 
sible nursing care had been or- 
dered, adding, “we want the Jap- 
anese Government to know that.” 

Used U. S. Pistol. 

Eichelberger said Tojo shot him- 
self with a United States Army 
Air Forces’ pilot’s pistol. The 
number of the Colt automatic, 
535,330, was too high for pre-war 
issue, the general said. He re- 
ported that Tojo, asked where he 
obtained the gun, had _ replied 
“from the Japanese War Depart- 
ment.” 

“I believe the pistol.was taken 
from an American aviator shot 
down during the war,” Eichel- 
berger concluded. He has the 
pistol, together with the hara- 
kiri knife and unsheathed cere- 
monial sword found near Tojo. 

Four nurses arrived from the 
Forty-second General Hospital, 
University of Maryland Unit; Lt. 
Elizabeth Gunby, Salisbury, Md.; 
Lt. Birdie Gorsuch, Baltimore; Lt. 
Elizabeth Nunneless, Washington, 
D. C., and Lt. Rebecca Schmidt, 
Long Green, Md., who remarked: 
“I didn’t think we would come to 
this, after 40 months overseas!” 

Tojo said he fired his hasty pis- 
tol shot yesterday as American 
officers pounded at his door be- 
cause he “did not want to stand 
before the victor to be tried.” Yet 
trial seemed certainly in store for 
him and many of his henchmen, 
ne the Pearl Harbor cab- 
net. 

As the 61-year-old Tojo lived on, 
although not yet out of danger, 
the Tokyo newspaper Mainichi 
said bluntly: 

“The general masses clamored 
for his death.” 

Twenty thousand units of peni- 
cillin were injected at three-hour 
intervals, Tojo was given more 
plasma today. His temperature 
was above 100 and his pulse was 
122 compared with a normal 72. 

Lt. Col. James Peery, Tazwell, 
Va., chief army surgeon at the: 
hospital, said there remained the 
possibility of pus forming in the 
punctured left lung. 

When Tojo was moved from 
his home late yesterday none of 
his relatives or henchmen were 
present, There were only for- 
eigners, officers and men of the 
victorious American Army and 

merican correspondents. A few 

apanese, newspapermen and po- 


licemen, stood to one side. 


ARMY TO RELEASE 6,000,000 
BY JULY 1, SAYS PATTERSON 


‘Discharge Points Score Will Be Cut, He Tells 
Senators at Demobilization 
Hearing. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
Under Secretary of War Patterson 
today told Congress—demanding 
to know why men can’t be dis- 
charged from the Army faster— 
that: 

1. Six million would be dis- 
charged by next July 1. 

2. The discharge rate will be 
speeded up by reducing the 
point score even lower than it 
is now. 

Patterson made these statements 
to the Senate Military Committee 
which called on him and other top 
officials to explain about demo- 
bilization. 

The present point system under 
which 80 points will get a man 
discharged was defended by Pat- 
terson. 

Lowering of Points. 

But when Senator Revercomb 
(Rep.), West Virginia, asked if 
lowering the point score still 
further would not hasten demobi- 
lization, Patterson said: 

“Yes, sir, and that will be done.” 

By discharging six million men 
within the next 11 months, Patter- 
son said the Army then would be 
down to a strength of 2,500,000 by 
July 1, 

Congress called up the military 
authorities in the hope that the 
folks at home would Hsten to the 
answers and stop writing letters 
complaining about the present 
rate of releasing men from service. 

But Congress was in a real ques- 
tioning mood, It wanted to know 
about the Pearl Harbor disaster, 
about un-American activities, and 
what was going on in UNRRA, 

Senator O’Mahoney (Dem.), Wy- 


oming, asked if any considerations 
other than military had entered 
into demobilization plans. 


“Absolutely not,” Patterson re- 
plied. 

“Has there been any purpose to 
keep men in the Army beyond 
the need for them?” O'Mahoney 
continued. 


“No, sir. We were forbidden by 
Congress to do so and we would 
not have in any case,” Patterson 
said. 

Release of Fathers. 

Revercomb asked if special pro- 
vision had been made for the re- 
lease of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. 
Patterson said no. He added that 
some of these men might be 
shipped abroad for occupation 
service, but said the instances 
would be rare. 

Patterson said the War Depart- 
ment estimated it might get 300.- 
000 volunteers. He said about 
800,000 men have. been in the 
Army a year or less. He estimated 


| July 1 at 500,000. 
| “Do you see any possibility of 


selective service inductions to next 


|cutting off the draft before next 


HOUSE GROUP 


VOTES 10 START 
NOW ON TAX GUTS 


One Group Would Slash 
Income Levies 20 Pct.; 


Another Would Wipe 
Out Normal Rate. ae 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP), 
—Congressional machinery went 
into gear today to grind down 
war taxes. 

Reductions in Federal assess 
ments against individual pocket- 
books and corporate tills were re- 
garded certain as the House 
Ways and Means Committee voted 
unanimously to start work at once 


on its first postwar revenue bill. 

Views on the size and manner 
of the cuts clashed. It appeared 
Congress would have about as big 
a fight on how to reduce taxes 
in peacetime as it did over the 
hiking process in wartime. 

Two camps showed signs of or 
ganization: 

1. Those subscribing to a pro- 


' July?” Senator Burton (Rep.), 
Ohio, asked Patterson. 

“No, air,” the witness replied. 

It was the general understand- | 
ing, Patterson said, that the Navy 
expected to cut its strength to 
500,000 men by Sept. 1, 1946. | 

Gen. Henry said the War De-| 
partment has liberalized its policy | 
on discharge of men in hardship} 
cases, a new agency having been | 
set up in the adjutant general's 
office to screen such cases. 


end — — 


el er 


was taken before being trans- 
ported to the hospital in Yoko- 
hama, word of his identity spread 
quickly and hundreds of Ameri- 
can soldiers gathered around, 
There were mutters of “there’s 
the guy.” “Boy, he sure caused 
me a lot of trouble.” “They should 
have given me a crack at him.” 


LT, L. H. WALLACE REPLACES 
BORCHERS IN MISSOURI HOUSE 


12 


JEFFERSON CITY, Sept. 


(AP)—Lt. Lewis H. Wallace of the | 


Navy is the newest member of 
the Missouri House of Representa- 
tives. 

A St. Joseph Republican, he was 
sworn in last night after the 
House voted 74-61 to accept a com- 
mittee report unseating Represen- 
tative Ear) C. Borchers (Dem.) 
and giving his place to Wallace on 
the strength of a two-vote majority 
in last November's general elec- 
tion, 

Borchers had represented the 
First Buchanan county district 
since last January. His successor, 
a former legislator, will resume his 


"duties here as soon as he returns’) 


to New Orleans and gets his Navy | 
discharge. 


CONTROL ON DELIVERY OF COAL 
TO HOUSEHOLDERS LIFTED 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP) —| 
Restrictions on delivery of coal | 
to household consumers were lifted 
today by Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes. He also said the 
over-all supply of oil for home 
heating was now sufficient to 
|meet consumers’ needs in general. 

Controls over shipments from 
producers and wholesalers to re-| 
tail dealers will be retained to as-| 
sure each community an equitable 
share of available coal, coke and | 
other solid fuels. 


Shirley Temple Wedding Date. 
HOLLYWOOD, Sept. 12 (AP)—| 
Shirley Temple will be married | 
next Wednesday evening to Sgt. 
John Agar of the Army Ajir) 
Forces in a simple ceremony at 


High school classmates of the 17- | 
year-old actress will be brides-| 
maids. 


|; #Oon 


the Wilshire Methodist church. | Batteries 


posal by Representative Knut- 
(Minn.), Ways and Means 
Republican leader, that indi- | 
vidual burdens be cut a flat 20 
per cent “all along the board.” 
2. Those who contend such 


| horizontal cut would be unfair 


to the small taxpayer. They 
propose that the 3 per cent 
“normal” tax be erased. This 
would remove as taxpayers some 
10,000,000 persons in the smaller 
income bracket. 

Ways and Means Chairman 
Doughton (Dem.) North Care 
lina, said “I hope we can give 
some relief to individuals and co 
porations, but I can’t say in d 
tail just what we will do.” 

The quick tax revision, he told 
newspaper men, must be on the 
statute books by Nov. 1 to giveth 
Treasury time to prepare new tax 
forms for 1946. 

Doughton indicated sympath 
with President Truman’s 
position. The chief executive, in 


his message to Congress, admon 


ished that “we must reconcile our- 
selves to the fact that room fo 
tax reductions at this time is lim 
ited.” He recommended a transi- 
tional tax bill “as soon as po 

sible” to provide limited reduc 
tions next year. 

Chairman George (Dem.) 
Georgia of the .Senate Finance 
Committee estimates that cuts o 
five to six billion dollars can be 
made in 1946. 
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At a dressing station, where he 
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PO een 


NO PRIORITY NEEDED! 


You 


that old, inefficient furnace! 


as ras 9 as it is strong... 
vanize 


ing grates, and large feed doors... 


, 579% 


Don't go through another winter with 
‘ll save heat! 
coal with this new, heavy boiler plate steel furnace . . 
airtight as a buoy! 
casing lined with double row fire brick ... ball bear- 


You'll save 
» we 
Heavy gal- 


scientifically constructed 


to give you far more heat from less fuel . . . only $79.95. 


SAVORY SOUPS | 


So heartening . . . 80 flavorful! 
Thick, rich, nutritious soups are 
a speciality of ours...made the 
ood old-fashioned way, with th 
inest ingredients. Skilifully blend- 
ed and seasoned. 


709 WASHINGTON (1) 


(Next to Loew's) 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR HOMES 
CALL . 
APPLIANCE DIVISION 


SEIDEL COAL & COKE CO. 


FR. 3589 2914 WASHINGTON 


[FOR SALE=— 
STORAGE TANKS 


Removal from Railroad Cars 
10,000 Gal. Capacity 


UNION TANK CAR CO. 


| amummnenes VY OOD RIVER, ILL. gueeeeeeser 


Take Care of Your Car 
DE SOTO, PLYMOUTH, DODGE 
and CHRYSLER Specialists 


® Special Steam Washing 
of Moter, Chassis and Car 


WEBER IMPL. & AUTO CO. 


Sinclair Gasoline—Open All Night 
Entrance 4065 Lindell at Sarah (8) NE. 2500 
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ELECTRIC BLOWERS that 
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furnace 
cold air 
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the electric blowers — 


fo your 
elther 
worm 
air, only 
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me, OF anu. 
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hot clinkers. 
SS eae 
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MAIN 
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{2c 


with 
or 


CONTROL 
the dam- 
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_ 98c 
with 69c 


water 
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CRISE ELECTRIC JANITOR that 
regulates either furnace or hot- 
plant, 
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+ NO 
PRIORITY NEEDED! 
Jc NOTHING DOWN! 
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OTHING TO PAY 
UNTIL NOV. 1! 


HEAVY DUTY 
HOT-WATER 


BOILERS 
Only 


119" 


Yes! You can 


boilers as low as $119.95. NO PRIO 


duty hot-water 


buy one of these hea 
RITY NEEDED! 


And its patented features allow you to quickly change 


to any fuel desired—coal, oil 
gray iran with extra large ashp 
action damper . 


gas—cast of long-lived 
it door and automatic 
- many other features, too, that 


makes this hot-water boiler not only attractive in 


appearance, 


but 


easy to operate and unusually 


efficient. Priced for as little as $119.95, 
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size, 
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ST. LOUIS POST- DISPATCH 


“ WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 


b.0.P. LEADERS 
IN LEGISLATURE 


OPPOSE AN MVA 


Attitude Stressed in Plat- 
| form Issued for Con- 


gressional 
Next Year. 


By CURTIS A. BETTS 


State Political Correspondent of 
the Post-Dispatch. 


JEFFERSON CITY, Sept. 12— 
The Republican leadership in the 
Legislature, Senate and House, 
today laid down a Republican 
platform for the congressional 
elections in Missouri in 1946. Sub- 
stantially, it was a denunciation 


of the New Deal, although not so. 


named, and a demand for a re- 


turn to the governmental basis of 
ante-depression days. : 

Issued by Senator H. R. Wil- 
liams of Cassville, president pro 
tem of the Senate, and Murray E. 
Thompson of Marshfield, speaker 
pro tem of the House, the eight- 
page announcement of campaign 
principles took a definite stand 
against the creation of a Missouri 
Valley Authority. 

“We believe the natural re- 
sources of our nation should be 
developed but not squandered,” 
the Republicans said. “Included 
in these resources are the soil and 
potential waterpower. We strong- 
ly advocate a carefully worked- 
out program of flood control. 


“We advocate the development 
of the potential waterpower of our 
streams. But we are opposed to 
any over-all authority, set up by 
the Federal Government, for any 
socialistic handling of such de- 
velopment and sale of hydro-elec- 
tric power. We believe that sov- 
ereign States should control any 
development within their borders. 
We hold that any attempt to take 
over the rights of the States on 
the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment is a step further along the 
road to totalitarianism and social- 
ism. While we urge the develop- 
ment of our water resources with 
the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the management and con- 
trol of such developments should 
be lodged with the various states 
in which the developments are 
located.” 

Reconversion and Labor. 


On reconversion, the Republi- 
eans said that, if an extensive 
program of public works was to 
be undertaken, they favored a 
plan worked out by the Board of 
Visitors of the University of Mis- 
souri for the expenditure of $40,- 
000,000 for new buildings and re- 
pairs of existing buildings at the 
university and for schools and 
colleges. “We stand opposed to 
all make-believe jobs of leaf-rak- 
ing and the like which would 
waste the taxpayers’ money under 
the guise of providing — 
ment,” they said. 

Other “planks” 
form” were: 

Reduction of state and federal 
taxes. 

Stripping of federal bureaus of 
quasi-legislative powers. 


in the “plat- 


Settlement of disputes between| 


capital and labor by round-table 
discussions. “We believe,” they 
said, “that much of the strife be- 
tween capital and labor has been 
caused by self-seeking politicians 
and so-called labor leaders who 
have used the Hitlerian method to 
divide and conquer.” 


Equal opportunities for employ- 
ment, regardless of race, creed or 
eolor. 


Maintenance of a large standing 
army and navy but solely on a 
voluntary basis. Opposed to any 
forced military training, but re- 
Hiance upon a strong ROTC sys- 
tem in schools and colleges, a 
strong National Guard and volun- 
tary enlistments. 

Abolish subsidies and doles, but 
“we believe the aged, infirm and 
physically and mental incapacitat- 
ed personal should be cared for 
where necessary.” 

Production and Veterans. 

“We believe in an economy of 
full production, as against an 
economy of scarcity,” they said. 
“Full production and better dis- 
triution is the answer to the farm 
problem.” 


The State to assist veterans to 
obtain full benefits under the G.I. 
bill of rights. 

Revision of the children’s code 
to cope with juvenile delinquency. 


Expansion of state parks and- 


Yecreation areas. 


Adequate legislation to encour- 
age aviation, particularly through 
the development of feeder lines 
through franchise protection, air- 
port development and safety reg- 
ulations. 

Rewriting the state laws in the 
letter and spirit of the new Con- 
stitution. 


BENNETT CLARK TO MARRY 
ACTRESS, WASHINGTON REPORT 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept. 12 
(AP)—The Kansas City Star, in 
a special dispatch from Washing- 
ton, yesterday said Bennett Clark 


of Missouri, former Senator, and 
Miss Violet Heming, Broadway 
actress and radio star, are to be 
married within the next few 
weeks. The information came 
from friends of the couple, the 
Star said. 

Clark was appointed today to 
the court of appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a lifetime job 
paying $12,500 annually. 


RUSSIAN AIR LINE OPENED 
BETWEEN U, S., SOVIET UNION 


MOSCOW, Sept. 12 (AP)—The 
government newspaper Izvestia an- 
nounced today that a Soviet-oper- 
ated international air line had 
been opened between the United 
States and Russia via Alaska and 
Yakutsk, Siberia. 


Campaign 


Dinner time at the Frank Florsek | ceeee finds MRS. 
SEK on hand with a bottle for OOFY, the baby chimpanzee. 


1945 


Baby Chimp From Zoo Is Spoiled 
Child in St. Louis Woman’s Home 


OF $30,000,000 


BUILDING PROJECTS 
UB SOURCE HERE 


.|City to Spend $63,000,- 


000, New Industry, 
$70,000,000, and Old 
Industry the Rest. 


Construction projects calling for 
expenditure of $300,000,000 in the 
early stages of the reconversion 
period will help St. Louis and its 
metropolitan area solve the prob- 
lem of finding employment for 


é 55,000 persons now out of work 


‘|and for 100,000 war veterans who 


=a . ning $70,000,000 worth 


“| be 
municipal 


will be coming home soon. 

Mayor Aloys P. Kaufmann out- 
lined the construction program 
last night in a radio forum in 
which 10 mayors of leading cities 
discussed postwar employment 
prospects. 

In addition to the $63,000,000 to 
expended by the city for 
improvements, indus- 
tries new to St. Louis are plan- 
of con- 


struction here, the rest of the 


| work representing expansion of 


“~~ | industries 
here, 


already established 

Mayor Kaufmann reported. 
Job Shift is Big Problem. 

The major problem now facing 


“| St. Louis is that of shifting excess 


a Post-Dispatch Staff FLOR.” 


Oofy’s Mother Refused to Care for Him— 
He Wears Diapers and Plays With Children 
of Mrs. Frank Florsek. 


The spoiled child at the Frank 
Florsek home, 4018 North Twenty- 
fifth street, is a four-months-old 
chimpanzee, Oofy, born at the Zoo 
in Forest Park but raised by Mrs. 
Florsek since it was five hours 
old. 

Oofy is the son of Lady and 
Shy, retired performers in the 
animal show at the Zoo, but Lady 
refused to care for the baby chim- 
panzee so Mrs, Florsek, wife of 
the head keeper of the ape house, 
took over. The chimpanzee got 
its name because of its habit of 
calling “oof!” when hungry. 
When she first took Oofy home, 
Mrs, Florsek fed it with an eye- 
dropper, four drops every hour of 
a mixture of milk and water. Oofy 
now drinks 32 ounces of milk a 
day, besides half a banana, half 
an orange and a dozen grapes. 
Like any baby, Oofy wears 
diapers, sleeps in a basket or 
plays in a playpen while Mrs. 


Florsek is busy with her house- 
work. Oofy can climb out of the 
playpen but doesn’t. It now weighs 


13% pounds, and has cut 14 of 
its eventual 32 teeth on two well- 
worn teething rings. Oofy also 
sucks its thumL when unhappy, 
which is seldom, Mrs, Florsek 
says the chimpanzee has a sunny 
disposition and often wakes from 
a nap laughing. 

Oofy’s favorite game is hide- 
and-seek, which it plays with the 
three Florsek children. The 
chimpanzee’s pet vice, however, is 
chewing paper. During the period 
when St. Louis newspapers 
suspended publication, Oofy 
turned to magazines, but now is 
back chewing the Post-Dispatch, 
Mrs, Florsek said. 

In another month, George Vier- 
heller, zoo director, plans to put 
Oofy on exhibit at the zoo. Mrs. 
Florsek says that will be a sad 
day for her. 


NATURAL GAS DRIVE 
RENEWED BY MAYOR 


Laclede Co. Heads Tell Him 
Studies Have Been Made, 
Reports Drafted. 


Mayor Aloys P. Kaufmann made 
it known today that he is pressing 
officers of the Laclede Gas Light 
Co. for action as to full use of 
natural gas for St. Louis con- 
sumers, and possible reduction of 
rates. These matters were de- 
ferred by the company officers in 
wartime until peacetime. 


The Mayor invited L. Wade 
Childress and Robert W. Otto, 


president and vice president of La- 
clede Gas, to hig office, and asked 
them whether an announcement 
was to be expected as to the 
change-over to straight natural 
gas, or rate reduction. 

He learned from the gas com- 


pany officers that studies fave 
been made as to these matters, 
and that a report of the result of 
these studies has been prepared 
for the directors of the gas com- 
neg No statement was made as 
to the nature of the findings or 
recommendations in the report. 
Childress said to a Post-Dispatch 
reporter that he could not reveal 
the contents of the report, or say 
when it would be presented to the 
board. He said further study and 
revision might be required. 
Others at the Mayor’s conter- 
ence were City Counselor George 
L. Stemmler; Associate Counselor 
Forrest G. Ferris Jr., in charge of 
utility matters; President Milton 
M. Kinsey of the Board of Public 
Service; and Harry C. Brockhoff, 
director of Public Utilities. Kinsey 
and Brockhoff have talked with 
officers of the Mississippi River 
Fuel Corporation, which supplies 
natural gas to Laclede, new used 
in mixture with the manufactured 


product. They have not stated 
what they learned as to the pos- 
sible increase in this city’s supply 
of natural gas from the Louisiana 
fields, 


MARINE POINTS CUT TO 70, 
MEN 35 TO BE RELEASED 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
The Marine Corps today reduced 
its critical point score for release 
of male personnel from 85 to 70 


points, and authorized release of 
all marines 35 years of age and 
older, effective immediately. 
This is the first reduction in 
the Marines’ critical score, Orig | men 
inally announced Aug. 15. The 
Marine Corps point system, unlike 
that for the rest of the Navy, 
allows no credit for age. 


not apply to enlisted men serving 
four-year enlistments in the reg- 
ular Marine Corps or extensions 
thereof. It affects men in the 


United States and overseas. 


TRUMAN LAUGHS OFF 


Tells Questioners to Judge 


FFT OR IGT? QUER 


His Direction by His 
Acts. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
President Truman today laughed 
off attempts of reporters to per- 
suade him to specify whether his 
administration is heading either 
to the left or the right, 

He told questioners at his news 
conference that they would have 
to judge the direction in which 
he was heading by his acts. 


The President was asked about 
a Washington Post article sug- 
gesting he ought to appoint a lot 
of Republicans. 

He replied, smiling, that he was 
a Democrat. At the same time, he 
said, he didn’t think political con- 
siderations had dictated his ap- 
pointments, 

“Are you going to the left or 
the right?” a reporter asked. The 
President replied that the reporter 
would have to work that out by 
his acts as they come forward. He 
added that he wasn’t giving the 
reporter a lead. 

Democratic National Committee- 
man Robert E. Hannegan said 
yesterday that the 1946 elections | 
will find the Democrats battling 

“against reaction” and the Repub- 
lican party “going back to its ‘old- 
fashioned conservatism.’ ” 

The chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee issued a 
statement saying President Tru- 
man’s message to congress and 
Republican comment on it had 
cleared the air of “Republican 
me-too’ smoke screens.” 

“The Democratic party,” he 
said, “is prepared to wage its 
1946 congressional election cam- 
paign as a clear-cut, straightfor- 


time the readjustment will 
quire, some holding it can be ef- 


by Landis Machine 
work on an order for $1, 738,931| these visitors. 
worth of ammunition parts was/|cellaneous” 
halted by cessation of hostilities. 


( 


manufacturing workers into non- 
manufacturing lines, he continued, 
adding that part of this shift 


already has taken place, There is 


disagreement as to the length of 
re- 


fected within 90 days, and others 
believing it will take much longer, 
he pointed out. 


In November 1943 about 685,000 . 
persons were gainfully employed 
here, he reported; by dast March 
15, 
dropped to 660,000, and since then 
a further reduction of 70,000 jobs 
has occurred. 


the employment level had 


On the bright side of the pic- 


ture, the Mayor cited current con- 
version of the St. Louis Ordnance 
Plant into a central records office 
for the War Department, 
committee for Economic Develop-|tent of service available at the 
ment report that employment here| center. 

after reconversion will provide 52,- 
000 more jobs than in 1940, 


and a 


Fisher Body Co., 3809 Union 


will be re- 


Former employes who 


Re-engagement will be on the 


continuing to co-operate with the 


Stove Firm Reconverts. 
Rapid progress in reconversion 


to peacetime production was re- 
ported today 
Co., 


by American Stove 
whose $11,786,255 ordnance 
contract has been terminated, and 
Co., whose 


American Stove Co. laid off 


some 400 workers following can-/|sified in the 
cellation of its contract, but hopes|that were 97 
to re-employ all of them-within|with problems involving further 
four months in expanding produc- 
tion of gas and coal ranges, Lan- 
dis Machine Co., 4 

about 100 women workers some 
time ago, reports a large backlog 
of orders for shoe repair ma-|10ans, 


which released 


chinery. 

The National Industrial Council, 
surveying employment conditions, 
reported that industries in several 
cities needed men acutely. . The 
Associated Industries of Minne- 
apolis announced the construction 
industry there was unable to fill 
manpower needs, despite war 
plant layoffs. The brick industry 
at Portland, Ore., was reported 
operating at only 40 per cent of 
capacity because of lack of help, 
due in part to inability of war 
plant workers to handle this type 
of work, 


40 Dresses and Coats Stolen. 


Theft of 40 women’s coats and 
dresses valued at $700 from a shop 
at 1717 South Thirty-ninth street 
was reported to police yesterday 
by Mrs, Betty Getzler, the owner. 
A A side door was found forced. 


aa over 50 years —~ 


Closed 
Tomorrow 
and Every 
Thursday 


( 


but any other, week-day from 8:30- 
5:30 see our large selection of 


ward battle. against reaction. 
Events of the past few days have 
shown the people of America just | 
where the two major political par- 
ties stand. 

“The issue ig sharply drawn be- 
tween a progressive and coura- 
geous attack on the new prob- 
lems that war has left in its 


The point felease system does. 


wake, and an attempt on the 
other side to take America back 
to the disastrous postwar economy 
of the ‘20s.” 


SEAT COVERS 


FOR ALL CARS 


ROTHMAN , 4000.5 


APPLIANCE CO. 
2 LOCATIONS 

3415 Washington (3) JE. 0040 

3146 South Grand Ave. (18) 
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LENTRAL 4ORZO- FOR NEAREST BRANCH 


A WHOLESOME AND @ 
- ‘ HEARTY LUNCH 
& 


JUL) J HOPRZ, | 
Try one of our specially made sandwiches 


BUY WAR BONDS 

(we have nae delicious kinds!) together 

with our own blend Iced Tea or Coffee, ond 

one of our famous Homemade Dessert 
4 aces (1) 

611 Locust ( 3563 Olive (3) 


119 N. Sth . 1018 Market (1) 


PAY AS YOU GO 
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NWS fF 


or. 
3 TO 20 YEAR 


oll 


lol A DAY VISIT 
REFERRAL CENTER 
FOR JOBS, ADVICE 


Nearly All Veterans Must 
Be Referred Elsewhere 


—Housing Problem 


Growing. 


The Information and Referral 
Center for returned veterans and 
displaced war workers is han- 
dling a rapidly accelerating load 
which has reached 150 persons a 
day, mostly war veterans, Arthur 
A. Poss, director, announced to- 
day. 
Contrary to a statement of pol- 
icy made before it was opened 
in the Old Courthouse Aug. 1, 
however, the center has not been 
able to solve on the premises 
problems brought there by vet- 
erans. ‘“‘Nearly all veterans have 
to be referred elsewhere,” Poss 
said. 
The earlier policy statement was 
that “it is deemed highly expe- 
dient to have representatives of 
agencies whose services will be 
most extensively called upon sta- 
tioned on a part-time basis or 
permanently at the center. . sg 
So far, however, only the United 
States Civil Service and the United 
States Veterans’ Administration 
have representatives at the center. 
Other agencies prepared to help 
returned veterans must be reached 
at their separate locations, 
“Veterans still must do quite a 
bit of running around in St. Louis,” 
Poss said. 

Housing Problem. 
The women’s auxiliary of the 
American Legion recently estab- 
lished a desk at the center for the 
urpose of helping returned vet- 
erans find housing facilities. How- 
ever, Poss said*ethe women have 
not been able to find housing to 
meet the demand. About 300 re- 
quests for housing have been re- 
ceived and only 25 housing units 
found, he said. 
Poss said he believed the num- 
ber of veterans coming to the cen- 
ter does not reflect the number 
of veterans discharged from the 
armed forces, but rather the ex- 


The center is not attempting to 
solve the job problem for veterans, 
despite the fact that the first 


boulevard, has announced some|month of operation of the center 
1500 former workers 
employed within the next few|overwhelmingly the greatest one 
weeks when production of bodies/|faced by veterans. 

for Chevrolet automobiles will be 
resumed. 
were engaged in producing bodies 
have been asked to report to the/thorough 
company’s employment office for|service available at the center. 
details, 


showed that that problem was 


The USES representative at the 
center cannot refer veterans di- 
rectly to a job, and there is no 
vocational guidance 


Poss said, however, that he ¢ain- 
derstands the St. Louis Chamber 


basis of seniority, with the firm|of Commerce plans to have a rep- 


resentative at the center a part 


CIO United Automobile Workers/| of the time after Oct. 1 to advise 
of America, Local 25. 


veterans who wish to go into busi- 
ness for themselves. 

694 Veterans in Month. 
A report for the first month of 
operation showed that 694 vet- 
erans and 143 displaced war work- 
ers visited the center. Employ- 
ment was the problem for 372 of 
Next was a “mis- 
group of problems— 
125 visitors wanted help with a 
wide variety of problems not clas- 
report. Following 

who wanted help 


education. 

Even before any attempt was 
made to solve the housing prob- 
lem for veterans, 64 asked about 
housing. Fifty-one persons wanted 
and an equal number in- 
quired about pensions. 

Poss said he is gratified with 
results: at the center so far. He 
said he feels the plan of opera- 
tion—whether services are avail- 
able at the center or veterans 
must be sent elsewhere—is less 
important than having “an en- 
thusiastic and earnest staff at the 
center.” 

In the beginning he had but 
two interviewers at the center. 
Now he has four, with a fifth— 
a volunteer from the women’s 


warships—one 15 feet long. 
interpreter identified a model of 
the Haguro, a first class cruiser. 


replied the interpreter. 


carrier Arkagi. 

one?” we asked. 
reply. A third model was identi- 
fied 
“Sunk,” 


American-made 
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Militarism and Religion Linked 
In Japan, Writer Finds at Shrine 


‘God of Warriors’ 


Heroic Paintings 


Worshiped in Building 
Flanked by War Memorial Displaying 


and Ship Models. 


By TED P. WAGNER 
A War Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 

TOKYO, Sept. 11 (By Radio)— 
The delicate problem of separat- 
ing Japanese militarism and re- 
ligion was illustrated to corre- 
spondents on a visit to Yasukuni 
Shrine, which is dedicated to war 
heroes. 

The way to the shrine, on a hill 
near Tokyo, led over a wide grav- 
eled path past the heroic statue 
of a Samurai warrior with a 
tremendous sword thrust through 
his belt. It passed under a tower- 
ing Shinto torii (arch), where 
there appeared the huge gold seal 
of the Emperor, to the open-sided, 
gable-roofed shrine structure. 
Here, in the belief of devout Japa- 
nese who bow and make money 
offerings, lives the god of depart- 
ed warriors, 

“Glory” of War Depicted. 

Flanking the shrine is a war 
memorial surrounded by cannon 
of the Chinese-Japanese and the 
Russo-Japanese wars. B-29 bomb- 
ers which hit the memorial May 
25 burned out much of it. The 
spirit of memorial is preserved in 
galleries still intact. 

Under the guidance of an elder- 
ly soldier we viewed heroic paint- 
ings depicting scenes’ ranging 
from feudal strife to tank action 
in the war just ended. The works 
included a likeness of Gen. Muta- 
guchi in the field in China, life- 
size figures of a dead machine 
gunner and wounded infantry- 
men by the famous artist Fumio 
Matsuda, and Japanese soldiers 
swarming over a Russian tank in 
a Manchurian border incident by 
Suguta Fugita, another famous 
artist. 

One colorful canvas with almost 
photographically perfect figures 
showed Gen. Mutsui reviewing the 
troops that raped Nanking. 

The theme of the paintings was 
that war means a glorious death 
for the Emperor and a heavenly 
reward, One scene showed urns 
containing the ashes of fallen 
soldiers reverently displayed at a 
military ceremony. 

Models of Sunken Ships. 

Other exhibits included model 
airplanes and scale models of 
Our 


inquired, 
“Sunk,” 


One correspondent 
“What happened to it?” 


Next was a mode! of the aircraft 
“What about this 
“Sunk,” was the 


the battleship Mutsu. 
said the interpreter. 

the exhibits was an 
motorcycle side- 
car showing bullet holes which 
ended the career of its “heroic 
rider” in the Manchurian cam- 


paign. 


as 


Among 


grinning and giggling. He seemed 
almost proud of the job Yankee 
bombers had done to the building. 
He accepted cigarettes and mur- 
mured politely, “Sayonara,” which 
is Japanese for “so long.” We 
couldn’t fathom what thought was 
behind his pleasant mask. 
Priest Expresses Peace Hope. 
The Japanese will readily turn 


tary influence has been obliterat- 
ed, in the opinion of the Rev. Rob- 
ert Keel, an instructor at the 
Catholic University of Japan since 
1913 when he concluded 
theological studies at St. 
University. 

Father Keel, 
Jesuits’ German province, 
four years in St. Louis. 
called mutual acquaintances | 
among the faculty with this cor- 
respondent, then a_ student 
Loyola Hall. 

From his experience of teach- 
ing young Japanese for 32 years, | 
many of them from influential | 
families, Father Keel thinks a ma- 
jority “hate war’: 
liked the military drill which was 
compulsory in school under gov- 
ernment orders. 

For a time the young Japanese 
were believers in the “co-prosper- 
ity sphere” idea, envisioned their 
nation as a powerful economic 
factor, a leader in culture, com- 
merce and influence in the Far 
East, Father Keel said. 


Louis 


spent | 


will 

tion to peace and industry. 
“Carp on Chopping Block.” 
Japan is likened to a 


editorial explains that the carp | 
does not move when placed on the | 
chopping block. 

“Defeat in war with a foreign 
country is a first experience with 


Japanese, but prior to the arrival | 


of Commodore Perry domestic 
wars had been fought and our 
forefathers had the experience of 
defeat in war,” the paper says. 
“Our rote ed Sl took 


had been exhausted. When sur- 
render was offered they remained 
calm, 


“They considered this behavior 
to be the essence of bushido, com- 
paring their lives to cherry blos- | 
soms which bloom gorgeously and 
fade away quickly. This custom | 
lasted until today, 


rn ;The administration 
to ways of peace as soon as mili-| 


his | 
‘~=bill 


a member of the| 


in | 
i'tory a top of 


that they dis-, 


He be-| 
lieves now that war has proved to/| 
have been the wrong path, they | 
follow their natural inclina- | 


“carp on | 
a chopping block” in an editorial | 
in the Tokyo Shimbun, Japanese | 
language evening newspaper. The. 


death | 
lightly once every fighting means Senators 


|was 


SENATORS AILL 
320-A-WEER AID 
TQ JOBLESS PLAN 


Committee Knocks Pro- 
posal Out of Bill — 
Kilgore Says He Will 
Fight for It on Floor. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
lost out yes- 
terday on its request that the 
government guarantee unemploy- 
ment compensation up to as much 
as $25 a week everywhere. The 
Senate Finance Committee 
knocked the proposal out of a 
it was considering. 
Senator Kilgore (Dem.), 
Virginia, telling reporters 
|planned a fight on the 


West 
he 
Senate 


He re-| floor for the $25 measure, said of 


jhis chances: “I don't know, but 
‘I am going to try.” 

The revised bill makes manda- 
26 weeks’ unem- 
ployment pay in all states. Some 
‘have a far shorter period of pay- 
ment. At its own expense, the 
government would round out the 
full time, at state rates. 

Other Decisions. 

Other major decisions by the 
finance committee as related by 
members after a closed meeting: 

Unemployment compensation 
coverage for 3,000,000 federal 
workers, chiefly in industrial op- 
erations. Rates would be the 
same as those paid in the states 
they work; those employed 
abroad would get the District 
of Columbia scale of $20 a week 

maximum. 

Inclusion of 400.000 maritime 
workers, including seamen. 

Travel. pay allowances for re- 
turning a migrant war worker 
and his dependents to his old 
home or to a new job. Pay- 
ment in no case could exceed 
$200 and no provision is made 
for moving household goods, 

“Full Employment” Bill. 

In another committee, first vot- 
ing tests approached on the so- 
called “ful employment” bill, 
There a Senate banking sub-com- 
mittee is reported evenly divided, 
5 to 5, on the measure. 

The original bill, sponsored by 
Murray (Dem.), Mon- 
tana; Wagner (Dem.), New York, 
and others, would set out a na- 
tional policy that all Americans 
able and willing to work have the 


right to regular full time employ- 
ment. 


To achieve that end, the 
President would prepare a “job 
budget” and, when unemployment 
indicated, he would recom- 


“If the attitude of the people is | mend remedies, including a public 


not full of friendliness and re-| 
spect it is merely an 
passing phenomenon born of rare 
mutual hate and cruel, mutual 
slaughter of the last four years. 
If time is given, plus a fair atti- 
tude by the victors, this matter 
will be solved automatically. 
There is no necessity of coercion, 


Our guide and interpreter was 
in. great spirits during the tour, 


machination or suspicion. The 
carp is on the chopping block.” 


TAX INQUIRY INTO HOLDINGS 


have begun an 


auxiliary of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars—coming today. Today, 
also, the center will be moved 
across the hall from present quar- 
ters in the Old Courthouse, ,to a 
room newly decorated. After the 
room formely used is redecorated 
the center will occupy two rooms. 


OF LATE JONES H. PARKER 


authorities 
inquiry into the 
late Jones H., 
who was 


Federal taxation 


holdings of the 
Parker, St. Louis lawyer, 
twice Speaker of the Missouri 


ternal revenue, has halted dis- 


bursements from the estate, inven- | 


toried ta $5552, pending possible 
Claims for deficiency income tax 
payments. Parker died last Nov. 2. 


Weil said the investigation, by 
members of Collector James P. 
Finnegan’s field force, had not 
gone far enough to indicate wheth- 
er a deficiency claim would be 
made. The estate, as inventoried, 
consisted almost wholly of cash. 
It is understood that Parker was 
supposed to have had realty inter- 


ests not disclosed by the inven- |§806 Delmar (12) 


tory. 


inevitable | 


'(Rep.), 


to 
= i with 


works program. 

Some members of the banking 
committee, including Senator Taft 
Ohio, think the govern- 
‘ment would be attempting more 
than it could handle if it under- 
took to see that every person 


‘had a job. They think it would 


‘be more practical to declare that 
the federal government intends 
“promote” full employment, 

less emphasis on spending 
to produce prosperity. 

Senator Radcliffe (Dem.), Mary- 
land, sought to adjust the differ- 
ences between the two factions, 
Backers of the original wording, 


however, think they have enough 
votes to block 
they did not want. 


any amendment 


CASH FOR CARS 


All Makes and Models 
DRIVE IN OR PHONE 
44 Years In Business 


MERRY MOTOR CO. 
FOrest 4320 


House of Representatives. A hold 
order, filed in probate court by 
Harry Weil, deputy collector of in- 


KLEEN HEET 
OIL BURNERS 


FOR COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEAT 


SEIDEL COAL & COKE CO. 


APPLIANCE DIV 
291 


FR. 23589 4 WASHINGTON 


IF: THE LAGEUIS 


Exotic shades in personal monogrammed matches are 
There is a limited supply so we 
suggest you anticipate your requirements now for 
your own use... as well as gifts. Attractively boxed 
in plastic drum with name or monogram. 
come in Silver, Gold, Ruby Red, Emerald Green, Pink, 


again available. 


Sapphire. 


Write or Call Peggy 4o-g" “* _ Orders 
SORRY—No C. O. 


wennoo-WOLLAL sie nf 


LOCUST at NINTH STREET () 
JEWELERS TO AMERICA FOR 115 YEARS 


NTHLY PAYMENT LOANS 


Penal 
in 


Bright Colored Foil Covers 


$475 Box of 50 


Wha tches 


Matches 


MAIN 3975 


SUPERBLY STYLED, WITH THE EXCLUSIVE) 
HAND-FELTED CUSTOM EDCE 


“GRANDEUR” 


When you put on a Knox “Grandeur”, you know 
how it feels to wear something mellow, balanced and 
smart that fine craftsmen have taken pride in creat- 
ing. We take pride in knowing that, under present- 
day conditions, Knox has not subtracted one degree 
of quality or workmanship. 


*1) 
p- 


a mans store exclusively 


7th AND 
OLIVE (1) 
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MEANY IN ENGLAND, 
ASSAILS C10 UNIONS 


Defense Effort Before Reich 
Attacked Russia. 


BLACKPIOL, England, Sept. 12 
(AP)— George Meany, American 
Federation of Labor officer, told 
the British Trade Union Congress 
today that, before Germany at- 
tacked Russia, prominent CIO 
unions “used every possible means 
to interfere with and sabotage 
America's defense effort.” 


“These CIO unions were doing 


their best to paralyze our efforts 
to help you fight Hitler,” he said. 
“But on June 21, 1941, the party 
line changed. Those who on June 


| Stix, Baer & Fuller - 


Says Some Sabotaged U. S.: 


O 
catntie 


eee. u 8. ovr. 


Printed 


£ ; re 
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21 told us that the Yanks were not | 


coming and that President Roose- 
velt was starving American work- 
ers to aid the cause of British im- 
perialism, soon became military 
experts.” 

He made his statement in ex- 
plaining why the AFL refused to 
participate in the “so-called World 
Trade Union Congress.” 

“The two most vital reasons for 
our refusal to affiliate with the 
new world organization if it came 
into being are thet inclusion of 
representatives of the CIO and the 
inclusion of the  pseudo-trade 
unions of Russia,” Meany said. 
"We do not recognize or concede 
that the Russian worker groups 
are trade unions.” 

Cries of protest came from some 
delegates after Meany’s remarks 
about Russia, One shouted, ‘“Tom- 
myrot.” 


GERMAN GOVERNMENT SET UP 
FOR RED OCCUPATION ZONE 


BERLIN, Sept. 12 (AP)—A Ger- 
man government for the entire 
Russian zone of occupation was 


Brighten up your kitchen or kitchenette with drapes made of this colorful 
print toweling—use it also for tea towels, luncheon sets, etc. Allover fruit 
pattern and colored striped border printed on 18-inch white “Boott” toweling. 
Comes in blue or red—of course it is colorfast. Pre-laundered. 


Telephone Orders filled—please call CEntral 9449 


formally announced today by Mar- | 


shal Georgi K. Zhukov. Of 11 de- 
partments established, at least 
three—industry, agriculture and 
education—were assigned to vet- 
eran Communists as directors. 

Zhukov's order said the new ad- 
ministration would function 
throughout the Soviet zone under 
the immediate control of his staff. 
Most of the new departments ac- 
tually have been doing business 
for two weeks. 

The announcement came as 
other Allies were still discussing 
when and how to hold local elec- 


tions as a step in rebuilding Ger- | 
man civil government for the post- | 


War era. 


DOWNSTAIRS STORE 


Children's 
Olive Drab 
*Preshrunk 


OVERALLS 


Tailored of fine quality ma- 
terial that was originally 
made for the government 
to make U. S. Navy togs. 


19: 


They'll stand the rough 
wear the youngsters give 
their clothes — grand for 
outdoor playing this fall. 
Well made, full cut, have 
double sewn crotch, double 
bib, two side patch pockets. 


*Shrinkage tess than 3% 


Sizes 4, 6 and 8 


Mall and Phone Orders 
filled. Please call Central 
9449 for Phone Orders. 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


Beautiful Cotton Chenille 


EDSPREADS 


] 0) Fol 1 he 


Add new sparkle to your bedroom with one of these luxurious spreads, Close- 
ly tufted, fluffy chenille forming a most attractive multicolored floral center 
pattern and bolster pattern on white seamless sheeting. Choose from blue, 
rose, maize, peach or green. Of course they’re washable. 


Twin 
Size ___ 


Plaid Cotton Blankets Soft Fluffy Comforts 
$9 11 printed sateen, filed with 5 99 


Soft resilient cotton blan- 
kets, so practical; easy to 
wash; in attractive plaids; 
70x80-inch. Imperfects, 
Pair. 


PRINTED RAYONS 


88: 
YD. 


Novelty weave rayon fabrics that fashion into 
smart dresses. Choose from a wide selection of 
patterns on light or dark backgrounds. 39 inches 


wide! Washable! 


*Sanforized Comer Chambrays, yd. __ 49° 
Colorful or multi-color stripes; 35 inches wide; 
19° 


95% cotton, 5% wool; 
Scroll stitching. A wide — 
selection of colors; 72x84-inch, 


1 to 10 yard lengths; colorfast; 
*Maximum Shrinkage 1% 


Striped Cotton Flannelettes, yd. 
White with colored stripes; grand for gowns, 
pajamas, etc. 


WHITE COTTON TWILLS, yd. 4Qe 
White— for aprons, uniforms, etc. 29 inches 


wide; desirable lengths. 


SOLID-COLOR RAYONS, yd. _ 7Q¢ 


Spun and Teca blend; in wine, brown, blue. 


39 inches wide; washable. 


WOOL OR 
WOOL & RAYON 
$A 98 
Yard 


$498 ,, 


Have yours in a medium or large pattern—fashion 
favorite this fall for skirts, jumpers, dresses, etc. Various 
weights; light or dark background; all 54 inches wide. 


They're Not Rationed! 
WOMEN'S NEW FALL 


ARCH SHOES 


$449 


Select a pair for dress or general wear. Black* gab- 
ardines with fancy trims. Dressy oxfords, step-in 
pumps or nurses’ oxfords with good-wearing plastic 
soles, Cuban or low heels. All have comfortable air- 
cushion soles. Sizes 5 to 10—A to EE widths. Re- 
member, no coupon needed. 

"46% rayon, 33% wool, 22% cotton. 


Please Call CEntral 9449 for Phone Orders 


GOVERNMENT NET 
CURTAINING 


oz 


Fashion your own tai- 
lored curtains of this 
fine sturdy curtaining 
in a firm clear weave. 
In cream color ... 39 
inches wide .. , laund- 
ers beautifully. 


weeeteyY EASEL 


MIRRORS 


Size 11x13 inches. Heavy crystal-glass mirror, 3-16- 
inch thick; hand-nipped edges and four rosettes. 
Strong easel back or can be screwed to wall. Gives 
a perfect reflection. Use it on the radio, vanity, 
occasional table or for shaving. Excellent for gift 
giving as well as your own personal use. 


Mail and Telephone Orders 
Filled. For Phone Orders, 


Please Call CEntral 9449. 


for Those of You 
5-Ft.-5 or Under 


31 


Stunning classic 
coats to go every- 
where, over every- 
thing. Youthful, slen- 
derizing, specially 
designed for the 
woman 5° 5” or un- 
der. Beautifully tai- 
lored 100°, wool fab- 
ric in suede finish— 
styled with velvet 
(rayon) collar and 
slash pockets. Rayon 
lined, warmly inter- 
lined. 


Black Brown 


Green Blue 
Sizes 35 to 43 


WOMEN'S 
WOOL 


SWEATERS 


5 4? 


Just what you'll be 
needing, come chilly 
fall days. Coat style 
—have yours either 
with a high or V 
neckline. Choose 
from autumn colors. 
Sizes 38 to 46. 


® 


Women's Skirts 


To wear with the above 
sweaters; 75% wool, 
25% rayon; styled with 
two pleats in front, two 
in back; navy or brown: 
sizes 32 to $399 
BN iis chek sa <a es 


Downstairs Store 
WOMEN'S UNTRIMMED 


COATS 


S 1 r 


’ 


i! 
WOMEN'S 
BLACK 


DRESSE 


3H 


Rayon ribbed sheer, grand 
for in-between-season wear 
Style sketched has open 
neckline, two shirred 
pockets, gored skirt, Sizes 
38 to 44. Also at thi 
price are other styles in 
regular and half sizes. 
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MORE ST. LOUNS 
AREA MEN DUE 
IN NEW YORK 


Contingent, 
Transport John Erick- 


son, to Get Furloughs| 


With Families Here. 


Aboard 


Another contingent of St. Louis 
area service men is scheduled to 


arrive today in New York aboard |, 


the transport John Erickson, the. 
Associated Press reported. These | 
men, whose names follow, will be | 
sent to Jefferson Barracks for 
processing prior to furloughs with | 
| their families here. 

Pfe. Wiliam C. Shanks, 3431 Pine street: 
Met. Cecil J. Markiey, 4325 Jamieson avenue; 
Pte. James R. Bonfils, 1931 Agnes street; 
Set. Andrew J. Ingrao, 5934 Ferris avenue; 
Set. Roy C. Lefgren, 
(pl. Theodore Jd. 


1119 Chambers street; 
Boezek, 4131A North 
Twenty-ninth street; Prt. Eugene P. White, 
2151 Linton avenue; Sgt. Thomas J. Stretch, 
4668 Cottage avenue; Pic. Martin J. Sheridan, 
6932 Parkdale drive, Vinita Village: Set. 
Sammie West, 4307 Cote Brilliante avenue; 
Prt. Otis Stovell, 4657 Aldine avenue; Sgt. 
Frank Wieland, 2310 South Jefferson avenue; 
Sgt. Raymond A. Meurer, 5044 Alaska avenue. 


Cpl. Russell J. Barthels, 3131 Lee avenue; 
*, Bussman, 1220 Hampton drive; | 

. 5809 Park lane; Cpl. 
3729 Hydraulic avenue: 
. 3728 Sutine avenue; 
g . Louis avenue; 
1203 Log Cabin lane, 
4315 Evans ave- 
1739 Del Norte 


(pl. William J. F 

Set. Arthur C. Moes, 

lt. Eugene Pettus dr.. 
ue; Sgt. Earl Ls Moore, 

: Sgt. Victor G. Scheel, 
avenue; Cpl. Earl L. Kenney, 5372 Natural 
Bridge avenue; Cpl. Raymond C. Alberts dJr., 
4666 College avenue: Pfc. Louis J. Basile, 
3320A North Eleventh street; Pvt. Cornelius 
Logan, 4188A Bell street. 

Pyt. Samucl Wayne, 2819 Casa avenue; | 
Prt. William S&S. Winn, 4127 Malfitt avenue; | 
Set. Joe A. LaRico, 5316 Cote Brilliante ave 

‘pl. Robert J. Girard, 2913 Gasconade 
Robert , LaPlante, Jefferson 

Charlies D. Brickner, Alberta 

George J. Hamm, 4036 Grove 

wl. Thomas J. Buford. 1329 Kentucky | 

Henry Finch, 1612 Slattery ave 

nue, and Pic. James N. Endicott, 3518 North 
Newstead avenue. | 
Other St. Louis area men have | 


arrived in the last few days at 
East Coast ports aboard trans-| 
ports from the European area. 


They are: 

Pic. Harry F. Bremer, 
tleth street; Pfc. William E. ‘y, 3838 De-} 
Tonty avenue; First Sgt. Peter J, Burger, | 
3647 Ohio avenue; Cpl. William T. Kincade, 
2318 North Market street; Pte. Albert D. | 
Ellington, 5123 MecKissock avenue; Pfc. Leo | 
J. Pellev, 4425 Harris avenue: Cpl. Joseph 
J. Fritsche, 535 Harris avenue; Pie. Chester | 
RB. Priest, 4122 Enright avenue; Pre. Anthony | 
J. Biason. 2530 Nameoki road, Granite City; 
Pfc. Milton Fhret. 433 South Pennsylvania | 
avenue, Belleville: Staff Sgt. Ellis F. Briges, | 
-628 Lorena avenue, Wood River; Staff 
John FBeardsmore, Belleville; Staff Sgt. 
O'Fallon, Tll.; Pfe. 

Pfc. Peter P. Lomitrovich, 
Granite City, and PFfe. 
East St. Louis. 


4067 North Twen- 


ward L. Woods, 
J. Bosse, Belleville: 
1821 Madison arenur. 
George A. Peterson, Route 1, 


SCENE AT TOJO 
HOME LIKE BIG 


MURDER IN U. S. 


Continued From Page One. 


“his body. _ The message was re- 
moved by the authorities for. 
translation. Tojo’'s instructions 
were thought to be to this effect: 

“I’ve told my family it is not | 
necessary to turn my body over | 
to them. But tell MacArthur wade 
body is not for show.” 


In the Japanese mind Tojo a 
in postponing his | 


been derelict 
suicide act. His associates are 
reported to have urged him to 
take his life and the Japanese 
press has stated that he had re- 


ceived hara-kiri letters from the | 
His son-in-law, an army | 


people. 
officer, killed himself the day the 
royal rescript of surrender was 
reported. There is a rumor it 
was Tojo who sent police to in- 
vestigate his son-in-law’s death. 
He was quoted by the newspaper 
Asahi as telling officers: 
don't know anything about it. I 


can select another time for my | 


death.” 
Gives Statement. 

At the American hospital, Tojo 
described himself as “a man re- 
sponsible for the war” in a state- 
ment to a Japanese reporter. 

The statement, given to a re- 
porter of the Asahi Shimbun, ex- 
plained that the former premier 
used an American automatic pis- 
to] instead of a hara-kiri knife be- 
cause “I wanted to dit with one 
shot.” 

“I don’t desire to stand in court 
and receive the judgment of the 
victors,” Tojo. said. “I would 
rather await the just and fair 
judgment of history. I consid- 
ered killing myself by sepuku 
(slashing the lower abdomen), but 
this method often doesn’t end in 
death. I wanted to die at once. 
Don’t give me medical attention. 


_—Legislation providing the death 


we should do about this terrible 


most powerful force, yet with all 


Downed Yamamotol GLE SURPLUS HEA 
1S VOTED BY CONGRESS 


St. 


|W. Stuart Symington, 
Louis, Expected to Be 
Chosen. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12. (AP) 
—Congress voted today to put dis- 
posal of 100 billion dollars worth 
of surplus war property under 
one man. 

Senate approval by a voice vote 

B} sent to the White House legisla- 

tion abolishing the three-man sur- 
mae; DluS property board in favor of a 

Se single administrator. 

e | W. Stuart Symington, St. Louis 
P44| business man and chairman of the 
ay; present board, is expected to re- 

Ea\ ceive the post. 


Jewish Women’s Council Director. 
NEW YORK, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
Mrs. Louis Schwartz of Minne- 
apolis has been named executive 
director of the sranone Council of 
Jewish Women. 


Ase tees ; Press iiccsiaasd 
from WU. C Army Air Forces. 
THOMAS G. LANPHIER 


Revealed by the War De- 
partment yesterday as the 
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U.S. JUDGE WHO RESIGNED | rereeea trom the ‘Toyama prises 
in the N district, i 

INDICTED ON FRAUD CHARGE ee ar eee ee 


A. Brethold, 8820 St. Louis avenue, 
Wellston. 

Brethold was captured early in 
1942 in the Philippines at a hos- 
pital in which he was a patient, 
his parents learned. He was moved | 


SCRANTON, Pa., Sept. 12 (AP) 
—Former United States District 
Judge Albert W. Johnson was in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury yes- 
terday on charges of conspiring to 
obstruct justice and defraud the 
United States Government. 

Three of his sons, all attorneys, 
and six others were named in the 
indictment. 

Johnson, 72 years old, resigned 
his seat on the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania bench last July 


PLACES OF ATHENS STRIKERS | 
while the Department of Justice 


and the House Judiciary Commit- ATHENS, Sept. 12 (AP)—Greek | 


tee were investigating his officia] | Students and sailors took over key | 

conduct. jobs yesterday in various strike- 
Witnesses at the congressional | poynd plants. 

hearing testified that off-the-rec- | 

ord fee splits were paid to John- eeette $7,000 workers. 

son’s sons by receivership officials} The strikers are demanding. 

who had been appointed by John-| wage increases to compensate for 

high prices. The government says 


son, 
the walkouts are inspired by poli- 


WELLSTON MAN LIBERATED | tics. 
The trade unions say half the 
FROM TOYAMA PRISON CAMP | bakers, all flour mill workers, a 
fourth of the textile workers, 
Coxswain Calvin E. Brethold, | | two thirds of the telephone com- 
mentioned in an Associated Press| pany’s technicians and half the 
dispat¢h yesterday from Yoko-' sewer company staff are on strike. 


war camp on Mindanao to one 
toes Osaka. He is 25 years old. 


STUDENTS AND SAILORS TAKE 


JANITORS HUSTLE WHEN JUDGE 


TALKS OF CONTEMPT OF COURT 


early in 1943 from a prisoner- -of- | 


The walkouts in-| 


on ee 


'n#¢ wrhg chot down 
Adm. 


Isoroku Yamamoto, 
japaueSe navai commander in 
chief, in an ambush after 
United States Navy intel- 
ligence had solved the Jap- 
anese code and exposed his 
travel plans. 


PROPOSES DEATH 
FOR GIVING OUT 
ATOMIC BOMB DATA 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP) 


penalty for divulging atomic bomb 


secrets to foreign powers was in- 
troduced yesterday by Chairman 
Sumners (Dem.), Texas,’ of: the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

“Some safeguard to protect our 
interests should be taken pending 
a determination of policy,” he 
‘commented. 

“Everybody is discussing what 


weapon. We have invested two 
billion dollars in public funds in 
it. We have in it the world’s 


this talking we may be letting the 
/secret out before we formally de- 
termine what policy we should 


make 2 beeline Vy 
* 6% Nw - y 
oA 


wad | | 


One would be fortunate if one 


ment of the state. 


“T think I’ve got to do many | 


things as the man responsible for | 


could protect the welfare and hap- | 


iness of His Majesty to the end | 
and promote the healthy develop- | 


- Bas people naturally 


Mirror 
Bags 


They find they get more done 
—in less time—thanks to 
The COMMODORE’S con- 
venient central location, just 
a few steps from all Man- 
hattan’s business, shopping 
and entertainment districts. 
That means more time to re- 
[ax—to enjoy the unequalled 
facilities of this most hos- 
pitable hotel. 


It's wise to make reservations 
well in advance, and to plan 
a definite length to your visit. 
Please check out early on de- 
parture day, and cancel ac- 
commodations promptly if 
plans change. 


New as tomorrow 


-- for today! 


Plastic-Patent 
See 


S 
black as night with a never dimming luster ... soft 
as the finest calf, made of all-plastic that WILL NOT CRACK? 


Styled in the overarm, large pouchy or flat underarm types. 


(First Floor) 


II 


GAO 40 B\B WASHINGTON ANG 8 


Circuit Judge William B. 


‘Flynn’s courtroom, Division No. 


11, was spic and span this morn- 
‘ing. Scraps of lumber and other 
debris left after a new floor was 
\laid had been removed, 


| When Judge Flynn came to 
| work Monday he had found his 
| courtroom cluttered and dusty. He 
Sent for Circuit Attorney James 
W. Griffin, showed him the room. 
land mentioned the possibility of 
citing employes in the building 
| superintendent’s office for con- 
| tempt of court. 
| Yesterday, janitors swarmed | 
over the courtroom. When they 
| left the dirt went with them. 


,escaped by leaping with his para- 


14 KILLED, BIG NAVY PLANE £28 
CRASHES; ONE MAN SAVED: 
HOPPE 


MIAMI, Fla., Sept. 12 (AP)— 
Fourteen Navy men died today in AMBULANCE 
SERVICE 


the crash of a big, four- -engined 
RO. 0500 


Privateer which, with one engine 
afire, was being guided to cleared 
runways by radio. One man 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ACCESSORIES 
2 Stor 


610 ’ OLIVE ST. (1) 
518 N. GRAND (3) 


be R W 4 ee 


Doctor of Optometry 
INVISIBLE CONTACT 
LENSES FITTED 
Every Case Prescribed 
and Fitted by Dr. Iverson 
8328 Halls Ferry — ew | 
GO. 5750 334 


HIGH PRICES DON'T rr 


— 


ince 


Asphalt or 


PAVING Concrete 


INDUSTRIAL or RESIDENTIAL 
ROADS—DRIVEWAYS—PARKING LOTS 


WILLIAM A. RILEY 


Paving and Construction Co. 
4908 Delmar Bivd. (8) ROsedale 7500 | 


Sell Your Extra Things Now ... 
Phone NE. 6233—We'll Call 
Pairs of figures wanted—also fine plates, music boxer, curio cabinets, 
porcelain, chine, and  bric-a-brac, old guns, swords, coins, 
Meissen, Dresden, Sevres, bisque, jewelry. Anything old, 
cut glass, painted china, pretty curios of value. 


CASH UP NOW 


KELLEY’S 


NEwstead 6233 4314 OLIVE (8) 


aod & 


masses sannnnnn. a 


0+. Sizes 


$10.25 


Martha Manning takes a completely 
new and feminine approach to the 
beloved coat-dress . 


y db Mur 


puts pleated ruffles 
on a poised coat-dress 
18'2 to 2412 


., buttons it with 


sparkling nailheads, edges it with 
pleated ruffles. You’ll like its 
slimming ways and the wonderful 
colors ,.. blue Danube, cream coffee, 
Mexican tile, green clover. 

Atlantic rayon crepe. 1814-2414. 


Mail your order or phone CE. 9449. 
SBF Daytime Dresses—Second Floor 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


bend when 


® 


2000 large, comfortable, outside 
rooms, each with privete both. 


Four famous restaurants 


HOTEL 
Commopore 


NEW 
STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


OW ON DISPLAY 


OSAGE SALES CO. 


AUTHORIZED, DEALER 
Sales Factory Trained 


4012 8S. Broadway Mechanics LO. 46 


“mew York's Best Located Hete! “ 


MARTIN SWEENY President 
CRANOD 
TER MINA; 


hoay Tan WINSTON 4 BUY VICTORY BONDS & STAMPS x 


AND AiRt 


NES 


the war, but I don’t want to re | 


ceive the judgment of the victors. 
If I get a selfish judgment and if 
the victors allow a blunder to be 
committed in dealing with the 
people it will be a national shame. 

“Banzai for his majesty! It is 
my wish to become the guardian 
of the country through death. 
Give me the farm, the mountain, 
the water. 

“I know the way of seeking 
death by cutting the abdomen, but 
I didn’t want to live by accident. 
I have completed my _respon- 
sibility.” 


Flashes of Life 


By the Associated Press. 

PHILADELPHIA In 1894, | 
James C. Mason worked as a hod- 
carrier in construction of Cen- 
tral High School. 

Now 74 years old, he is a stu- 
dent at the school, taking night 
courses in English and mathe- 
matics, 


LOCERPORT, N.Y. Peter 
Heary lost his pocketbook con- 
taining $35. A few days later a 
&pringer spaniel owned by Heary’s 
landlady trotted home with the 
purse and contents. The dog was 
rewarded with a steak. 


CHICAGO — As the mercury 
flipped down into the low 50's, 
James E. Dore, 45 years old, who 
told police he had no permanent 
address, hunted a place to sleep. 

He went into a basement of a 
small Madison street hotel and 
crawled into the furnace—which 
was not fired. Later he told fire- 
men who came to extricate him 
he would have been all right ex- 
cept that he got stuck 
furnace chimrev pit. 


in the | 


Puta picture of you and the baby 
in Daddy’s overseas package 


It’s what he’d like best for Christmas ,.. 
a picture of you and the baby. Have it taken 
now, so you can enclose it in his overseas 
package. No appointment is necessary in our 
modern studio. 
Three 8x10 photographs, #7 

e 


SBF Photo Studio—Fifth Floor 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


a hs 


LESS Batteries 
Batteries, each 10c 


Two-cell flashlights 
fill a host of needs 


Here’s an all-plastic, durably constructed 
two-cell flashlight that you can hook to 


your belt on its sturdy metal snap hanger 
«.. Or set erect for making repairs which 
require both hands. 


Mail your order or phone CE. 9449 
SBF Sports Center—Fourth Floor 


Created by Havico, 


white. 
| 


CE. 9449, 


Second Floor 


Lightweight cotton, with 
elastic waistband. Small, 
medium, large in tearose or 


Mail your order or phone 


STIX, 


new cotton briefs 


you dof 


blue bar 


Nyftees have a specially 
designed stretchable back. 
They bend with you.,. 
practically live with you! 


Exclusive at SBF Knit Lingerie— 


DAER & FULLER 
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Selle , has 58 


An interesting article, called “Diamonds Discover 
America," appearing in the June, 1944, issue of 
"Nation's Business," a national business maga- 
zine, proves what Selle'’s have been telling the 
public about the art of diamond cutting for years. 


acels 


| 


' 


Selle's are known from coast to coast as being 
one of America’s finest diamond stores. Selle's 
feature American-cut and all-58-facet diamonds 
because they are superior in brilliance, beauty, 
appear larger and have 40°/, greater value than 
diamonds with cutting known as “European Cut- 
ting." : 


} 
| 


Open Mondays From Noon Until Nine 


Selle sy MA 0 Veo 
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GREENFIELD’S ae 


© hrcrtes. field to San Francisco 


TELLS HOW JAPS 


‘KID’ SUIGIDE PILOTS 


z 


‘terrific 


USED 


Marine Says Flyer, 13,. Was 
Taken in Last Days 
on Okinawa. 


SURRENDER IS 
SIGNED BY JAPS 
AT SINGAPORE 


Continued From Page One. 
ern regions”—Southeast Asia and 
the East Indies. 

By the instrument the Japanese 
gave up the richest and most ex- 
pansive conquests of their long 
campaign of Aggression—an area 
stretching 4500 miles from the 
Bay of Bengal to Hollandia, New 


| St. Louisans’ War Exploits | 


ETER D. ROCIGLIONE, a 
Marine section chief with a 
heavy artillery battery who is 
now at home on leave, described 


Guinea, embracing 1,500,000 square 
miles and populated by 128,000,000 
people. 

Lt. Gen, Sir William J. Slim, 
commander of Allied land forces 
in Southeast Asia, and Lt. Gen. 
R. A. Wheeler of the United States 
Army, deputy Southeast Asia com- 
mander, as well as representa- 
tives of The Netherlands, Aus- 


Japanese defense tactics during 
the last days of the northern 
Okinawa campaign, “when there 
were no front lines.” 

His battery moved into flat 
country near the town of Awa 
with the mission of providing a 
barrage if called for by the 


Twenty-second Marine regiment. | 


They set up the heavy 105s only 
300 yards from a hill occupied by 
the enemy. 

“About 3:30 that afternoon 4 
mortar barrage came 
down from that hill,” Rociglione 
said, “Ten of my men were 
wounded by shell fragments. 
From our exposed position there 
was only one thing to do, and 
we did it. The infantry was just 


yj} arriving and the big guns were | 
fi moved out in record time.” 

S| Within two hours a Marine for- | 

ward observer group was direct-| 


ing the unit’s fire around the side 
of the hill. Before dark the hid- 
den Japs on the hill were out of 
action. 

Rociglione’s battery moved on 
to take part in the neutralizing 
of Yontan airfield, where suicide 


| airplanes were launched to harass 


fleet units operating off the north 
coast. 

“The Japs taught little kids to 
take off in patched-up old crates,” 
he said. “Our officers interrogat- 
ed one 13-year-old boy pilot who 
|had been abandoned when the 
field was taken.” 

Rociglione was flown from the 


‘and thence to St. Louis in May 
on, an emergency furlough. A 
veteran of Bougainville, where he 
‘was wounded in December, 1943, 
‘he expects to be discharged from 
service shortly. His wife, Mrs. 
'Rose Marie Rociglione, lives at 
1426 North Thirteenth street, and 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs, Frank 
Rociglione,. at 


nue. 
* a * 


Wearer of Four Medals. 

Lt. Comdr, Louis 
of Rivermines, Mo., will soon be 
returning home wearing the Navy 


Medal and Purple Heart, 


Awhich he won while pilot of a 


“33 | aircraft 


Navy Liberator in the Pacific 


| area. | 
The Navy Cross was awarded 


for Pressler’s daring in piloting 
the first plane in the May 9 strike 
on Marcus island to prevent the 
Japs from massing planes for an 


‘lattack on important bases in the 


central Pacific. Despite a fully 
alerted defense and intense anti- 
fire, Pressler pressed 


“*!hnome the attack and destroyed 


‘\three enemy planes and laid his 


bombs along one runway. He was 
wounded in the attack. Other 
awards were given him for sink- 
ing four Japanese freighters, three 


.. é armed patrol craft, a destroyer es- 


cort, a Jap transport plan., and 


4 for bombing and strafing attacks 
“= from Teuk to the home islands. 


* t s 


Describes Trip on Prison Ship. 
Pvt. Henry Jobe Jr. of St. Louis, 


| prisoner of the Japanese since the 
| fall of Corregidor, told an Asso- 


TOWnMeY snipped us 


the entire remaining stock of 


SPRING GOATS 


for final clearance at 
these give-away prices! 


“13 
"20 


Stroock, Forstmann and other fine woolens 


originally 
29.95 
to 49.95 


in black and colors... good selection of sizes 
for misses, women and juniors. If you 

want a coat for now or next Spring, this 

is the time for action! 


Subject to Prior Sale 


@ 
4, 


Y 
A 


Locust at Sixth (1) 


y 


sieneentereneemeteliiemnieeiaaienmteneestinae ine net 


ciated Press reporter on his ar- 


rival recently in Manila of his 
trip by prison ship to the camp on 
Formosa, 


were loaded in the hold of the 
prison ship for 39 days, in which 
38 died and many went insane, Al- 
most all became ill. “It got so 
bad that I prayed a submarine 
would sink up and get it over 
with,” he said. 

Jobe, whose father lives at 
1441A St. Louis avenue, was one 
of a group of 1000 allied war pris- 
oners brought from Formosa to 
the Philippines 
home. 

* ” es 


Veteran of Five Sea Battles, 


Seaman 1-C Edwin Zavadil, a 
surface lookout aboard the battle- 
Ship Mississippi, has participated 
in the battle of Peleliu, Leyte, 
Philippine sea, Lingayen Gulf and 
Okinawa where his ship's guns 
helped to destroy Shuri Castle, 
obstacle to the advance of Ameri- 
can troops on the island. 

In a letter to the Post-Dispatch, 
Zavadil said he reached “the end 
of the line” when the Mississippi 
dropped anchor in Tokyo Bay on 
Aug. 27. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Zavadil, 4726 Heidel- 
berg avenue, Gardenville. 

: © * 


St. Louisans Aboard Shangri-La. 

When the aircraft carrier 
Shangri-La dropped anchor in 
Tokyo Bay last month as a part 
of Admiral William F. Halsey’s 
fleet charged with occupying Jap- 
an's big naval bases, its crew- 
men included the following 16 
St. Louisans: 

Lt. (jg) Charles S. Leutwiler, 
6949 Cornell avenue, University 
City: 
2-C Mark Arthur Dienstbach, 6188 
McPherson avenue; Storekeeper 
2-C Oran I. Guthrie, 420 Fillmore 
street; Machinist’s Mate 1-C Ear] 
W. Ennor, 3836 South Main street? 
Watertender 3-C Lyle L. Rausch, 
4950 Walsh street; Fireman 1-C 
Gene DeLaney, 6113 South Grand 
boulevard; Fireman 1-C Nicholas 
P. Powers, 4325. Gibson avenue; 
Watertender 2-C Orrin L. January, 
3415 Louisiana avenue; Aviation 
Chief Machinist’s Mate Henry L. 
Luthringer, 712A Allen avenue; 
'Aviation Machinist’s Mate 3-C 
Walter Holtkamp, 1911 Ferry 
street; Aviation Chief Metalsmith 
F, J. Kaelin, 3333 Michigan ave- 
nue; Aviation Machinist’s Mate 
3-C George Ortmann, 1419 South 
Eleventh street; Aviation Chief 
Radioman Howard Charles Wendt, 
336 Hancock avenue; Seaman 1-C 
Sidney E. Cullen, 1712 South Thir- 
teenth street; Seaman 1-C Warren 
Lee Colyer, 4641 Washington boule- 


Fogerty, 3748 Ohio avenue, 


tralia, France and China looked 
on while Mountbatten signed 11 
copies of the surrender instru- 
ment, using a fresh pen each 
time. 

The ceremony began in the 
council chamber of Singapore’s 
flag-draped municipal building at 


11:15 a.m, (10:15 p.m., Tuesday, 
St. Louis time) and was concluded 
in a few minutes. Htagaki signed 
for Terauchi, who Mountbatten 
said has suffered a cerebral hem- 
orrhage at his headquarters in 
Saigon. 

Terauchi 
make a_ personal 
soon as he is well, Mountbatten 
made clear. “His sword is the 
one thing I want out of this war,” 
Mountbatten added. 

Seven Japanese had been seat- 
ed at the table opposite Mount- 
batten during the ceremony. They 
remained silent, scarcely moving 


himself will have to 
Surrender as 


except when on 
to Itagaki the 


izing him: to act for Terauchi. 


This in turn 


Mountbatten, who read it aloud. 
The Japanese envoys included 


both army and 
wore uniforms 


open-collar shirts and jackboots. 

Behind Mountbatten and 
at either 
arrayed 
staff officers in multicolored uni- 


Japanese, 
room, were 
di 


forms, local] 


leased prisoners of war and in- 


ternees, 


ne ee 


fenses were found almost negligi- 
ble,” he continued. “We could 
have gone ashore with half a 
dozen casualties.” 

He said the Southeast Asia 
command had counted 150,000 Jap 
anese killed in the war and had 
inflicted at least 310,000 casualties, 


Thus did Britain reap vengeance 
for its rankling defeat of three | 
and one-half years ago when the 
tide of Japanese conquest washed 
over Singapore Feb. 15, 1942, and | 
Lt. Gen. A. E. Percival, command- 
ing, yielded unconditionally to 
haughty Lt. Gen, Tomoyuki Yam- 
ashita. 

Mountbatten disclosed that the AAIPOLIFADA NPhira | 
invasion of Singapore was known | SALESMEN S DESKS 
as operation zipper,” and had been 

Size 36x26 and 42x30 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


scheduled to take place Sept. 9. 
When Japan surrendered the) 
landings were carriéd out any-| OFFICE (H 6464 
way, Mountbatten said. “The de-| [NUIPMENT C(O | | 
O PINE £YT. ! 


e of them handed 
document author- 
to 


Was handed 


navy officers, All 
of khaki, white 


the 
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the Allied 


gnitaries, and re- 
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WHILE YOU WAIT 
%'' Curtain Rods, cut to size, installed 
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He said 650 American prisoners | 
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OTHER MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD REQUISITES 


Browse and Choose 
your own 


RECORDS 


CHARLIE SPIVAK 


Plays Selections From 


GERSHWIN'S 
FOLK — OPERA 


PORGY ~.. BESS 


INCLUDE 
1. Summertime. 
2. | Got Plenty o” Nuttin’. 
3. Bess, You Is My Woman. 
4, It Ain't Necessarily So. 


VICTOR ALBUM SP-6 $131 


Ls 


3535 S$. Grand (18) LA. 3688 


Open Eves. Except Wed.—Free Parking 
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designs in 
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Free Delivery 200 Miles 


SUPERIOR 
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THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Sauce that's been a favorite 
f over 4 century 


Open Evenings 


in RKO- Radio's 


SPANISH MAIN.” 


Face Powder, $1.00; Rouge, 50c; Pan-Cake 
Make-Up, $1.50; Cleameing Cream, 55¢ 


TOIL 


vard, and Seaman 1-C, Joseph A. 


Hollywood’s Fashion 
Mirror for Fall... 


CREATED BY 
MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD 


...the color stays on through every lipstick test 


Dramatize the appeal of your lips with the 
Color Harmony shade for your type. Glamorous reds, 
lovely reds, dramatic reds...all exclusive with Tru-Colog 
Lipstick afid al] based on an original, patented* colog 
principle discovered by Max Factor Hollywood. 
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Fed. Tax 
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ASSAULT UNIT LEADER | 
AWARDED SILVER STAR 


Lt. Edward Owen Volun- 
teered to Head Platoon in Ger- 
many—Others Decorated. 


Lt. Edward E. Owen, infantry- 
man, has been decorated with the 
Silver Star for gallantry in Ger- 
many. As voluntary leader of an 
assault platoon, he led his unit 
into an attack on enemy positions 
by a concealed route, and al- 
though discovered and fired on, 
completed the advance and cap- 
tured the enemy troops. He was 
severely wounded in the action 
and has received the Purple Heart. 
His father, Granville Owen, and 
sister, Mrs. Helen Perry, live at 
3302 Vista avenue. 

Staff Sgt. Charles W. Opth, 
previously awarded the Bronze 
Star, has been decorated with the 
Silver Star for gallantry in 
France. When his position was 
struck in force with heavy casual- 
ties, he reorganized the squad and 
directed a successful delaying ac- 
tion, personally destroying several 
enemy strong points. He is the 
husband of Mrs. Shirley Orth, 
5419 Nagel avenue, and the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Orth, 550) 
Bancroft avenue. 

Pfc. Edward W. Campbell, medi- 
cal corpsman, has been decorated 
with the Silver Star for gallantry 
in action in Germany. Although 
wounded the previous day, he vol- 
unteered to continue his work 
as a litter bearer, and evacuated 
eight casualties whie under in- 
tense mortar and sniper fire. His 
father, James W. C'empbell, lives 
at 5346 Wabada avenue, and he is 
the nephew of Mrs. Lida Kenaby, 
6833 Kingsbury avenue, University 
City. 


Forces pilot with 67 combat mis- 
sions to his credit, has received 
the Distinguished Flying 


Oak Leaf Clusters. His parents, 


Mr, and Mrs. Harry C, Bathe, live | 


at 6567 Hoffman avenue. 

Capt. Frank R. Quinlivan, Army 
Air Forces navigation instructor, 
has received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross in addition to the 
Air Medal on completion of a 
tour of duty in the Asiatic area. 
He is the husband of Mrs. Mary 
Jane Quinlivan, 50 Picardy lane, 
Ladue, and the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Ritter Quinlivan, 5786 
Westminster place. 

Lt. Duncan R. Chittenden, pilot 
with an air commando group fly- 
‘ing “the Hump” from India to 
China, has received the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and the Air 
Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster. He 
is the son of Mrs. Stella C. Chit- 
tenden, 4479 Laclede avenue. 

Maj. Everett W. Hargrave, 
former assistant general superin- 
tendent of transportation for the 
Missouri Pacific Lines, has been 
decorated with the Bronze Star 
for outstanding service as rail 
liaison officer, particularly in dis- 
tribution of railway cars for trans- 
portation of military supplies in 
Europe. His wife, Mrs. Mydia 
M, Hargrave, lives at 3811 Keokuk 
atreet. 

Warrant Officer (jg) Robert A. 
Johnson, serving with a field ar- 
tillery battalion, has been award- 
ed the Bronze Star for meritorious 
achievement in France and Ger- 
many. His wife, Mrs. Thelma 
Johnson, lives at 2103 Prather 
avenue, and he is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Johnson, 2622 Mar- 
garetta avenue, Maplewood. 

Tech, Sgt. John G. Malloy, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Patrick J. Malloy, 
4441 Greer avenue, has received 
the Bronze Star for outstanding 
service as infantry battalion ser- 
geant major on Luzon. 

Staff Sgt. Lawrence M. Leonard, 
zon of Mr. and Mrs, Leo Leonard, 
9925 Carlyle avenue, Overland, has 
received the Bronze Star and the 
Purple Heart. He participated in 
six campaigns in Europe as para- 
ehutist with an airborne division. 

Sgt. Jerome J. Gilden, infantry- 
man, hag been decorated with the 
Oak Leaf Cluster to the Bronze 
Star for heroic achievement Feb. 
17 in Germany. He led a patrol 
safely through a mine field, dis- 
covering five enemy soldiers and 
disarming them. Under enemy 
fire he directed his men back to 
safety, killing six German soldiers 
on the way. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Gilden, live at 5813A 
Lotus avenue. 

Cpl. Milford O. Pointer, mem- 
ber of an engineer corps unit, has 
been awarded the Bronze Star. 
When his squad was isolated by 
German armored units, he 
manned a machine gun in an ex- 
posed position and engaged an 
enemy half-track, destroying the 
vehicle and enabling his men to 
retire safely. He formerly livec 
at 8723 Westcott avenue, Jennings, 
the home of his aunt, Mrs. Fred 
danish. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Pointer, live in New 
Haven, Mo. 

Pfc. Nelson D. Cornelius, mem- 
ber of an intelligence unit with 
an infantry division, has been 
awarded the Bronze Star for meri- 
torious service beyond the call of 
duty in the Philippines. His par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Vern Cor- 
nelius, live at 3028 Arlmont drive, 
Normandy. 

Ens. Robert F. McCrackin, co- 
pilot of a heavy bomber based 
in the Pacific, was awarded the 
Air Medal and a Gold Star in lieu 
of a second Air Medal for partici- 
pation in attacks against Japa- 
nese shipping. His plane, on one 
operation, flew so low over a 
Japanese freighter that it was 
damaged by the explosions of its 
own bombs. He is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas McCrackin, 2318 
Walton road, Overland, and the 
husband of Mrs. Ruth B. Mc- 
Crackin, Warrenville, Il. 

Staff Sct. Melvin R. Humphrey, 
Army Air Forces gunner, who 
was killed in action last Novem- 
ber over Italy, has been awarded 
the Air Medal, which was re- 
ceived in a Scott Field ceremony 
by his mother, Mrs. Nettie A. 
emiehrey, 6233 Famous avenue. 

- Machinist’s Mate 2-C James G. 
Brazier, attached to a Seabee con- 
struction unit, has received the 


Purple Heart for wounds suffered 
in action on Okinawa. His wife, | 
Mrs. Mary Brazier, and son, live 
at 2608 Goodfellow boulevard. 
Seaman 2-C Raymond G. Knapp | 
dr., was awarded the Purple Heart | 
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Capt John C. Bathe, Army Air| & 


Cross 4 ea 
and the Air Medal with eight | 4 
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DEVEREUX SAFE; HAS RECORD 
OF FATE OF WAKE MARINES 


OMINATA, Japan, Sept. 12 
(AP)—The full, untold story of 
the heroic defense of Wake, in 
cluding the fate of its gallant ma- 
rines—the dead and the impris- 
oned living—has been preserved 
by the garrison leader, Lt. Col. 
James P. 8S. Devereux.. 


Pharmacist Mate William T. 


Seman 


ger 


KNAPP BELKIN 


his Marines and has a number of | 


arrived from a Japanese camp on 
Hokkaido, brought word of Dev- 
ereux. | 


“He has all the information on) 


‘them with him,” said Sterling to- 
day. He had talked with Dev- 
ereux at Camp No. 3 about 40 
miles from Bibai prison camp on 
Hokkaido, | 


The man who sent the famous | 
'message, “send us more Japs,” be- | 
‘fore Wake capitulated Dec. | 


23, 


‘412 Continental Bidg. 


R.A.F, Marshal Tedder Promoted. 
LONDON, Sept. 12 (AP).—Air 

Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, 

who was Gen, Dwight D. Eisen- 
Enroll for Classes Now Forming 


hower’s deputy supreme com-|Air Force. This is the highest 


mander of Allied Forces, has been | rank 


in the RAF. Only six 


promoted to marshal of the Royal | others hold it. 
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The Berlits Method is Available Only at 


NE. 2445 
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for late vacationists ... fall brides 


for wounds suffered in action in 
Okinawa. His parents live at 
3634 West Pine boulevard. 

Pfc. Nathan L. Belkin, an in- 
fantryman, has received the Pur- 
ple Heart for wounds suffered on 
Okinawa last May 14, his mother, 
Mrs. Frieda Belkin, 5412 Cabanne 
avenue, has learned. 


12 FREED CAPTIVES MISSING 
IN B-29 GRASH INTO SEA 


MANILA, Sept. 12 (AP)—Twelve 
newly liberated prisoners of war 
were missing today when a B-24 
bomber carrying them from Oki- 
nawa to Manila crashed into the 
sea near Formosa; air force au- 
thorities announced, 

Five bomber crewmen and eight 
other prisoners were rescued by 
a naval vessel. All had para- 
chuted into the sea. 

The plane was one of nearly 100 
on a mass flight from Okinawa 
to Manila. 


NEIGHBOR FINED FOR OBJECTING 
WHEN MOTHER PADDLES BOY 


DES MOINES, Sept. 12 (AP)—A 
mother insisted in Municipal Court 
that it was her duty to whip her 
child “for telling a fib” and the 
judge fined a neighbor who inter- 
fered $10. He then suspended the 
fine. 

Mrs. James Easley accused Eu- 
gene Johnson of disturbing the 
peace by shouting through her 
window while she was whipping 
her son with a thin board. 

“It’s about time somebody re- 
warded a mother who has the 
courage to punish her child,” said 
Assistant County Attorney An- 
thony T. Renda. “With all this 
juvenile -delinquency it’s a good 
thing to hear about a woman who 
uses corporal punishment, on her 
children.” ., 

Johnson said the child’s screams 
were disturbing his small daugh- 
ter, who was seriously ill. 


21-inch Overnight Case 
26-inch Pullman Case 


early selection. 
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Excellently made of wine glazed canvas with white 
rawhide binding and handle. 


Handsome luggage such as this 


We strongly urge 


is an outstanding value at these prices. 


All prices subject 


to 20%, federal tax 


SVB'S New Luggage Center—Seventh Floor 


BRAZILIAN 
COTTONS 


They love sudsing, these beloved 
Brazilian fabrics—printed piques, 


Ss 


uitings, blouse weights! Choose 


yours in print or in solid copen, 


gray, rose, or green. 


3! inches wide. 
SVB Fabrics—Second Floor 
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The BLACK sult soars to new significance . . . because 
it combines elegance with restraint, the new season's 


keynote. See how we do it... with wing sleeves 
and gently curved shoulders . . . with important, intri- 
cately worked braid detail. Sketched, a black wool 
crepe combined with black rayon velvet, braid-frog 


closure; a black French type flannel with 


decorative braid. 


In our suit salon. 
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SOME A LITTLE MORE THAN HALF! 
SOME A LITTLE LESS THAN HALF! 


Clearance of broken size and color assortments of 
some of our best selling styles that can no longer be 
reordered. All wanted colors and all sizes are here 
but naturally not in all styles. 


3.95 to 10.50 Rayon Crepe Blouses......2.99'to 3.99 
2.95 to 7.50 Cotton Blouses..........+-.1.99 to 3.99 
3.95 to 8.95 Wool Slipover Sweaters. ....1.99 to 3.99 
7.95 to 8.95 \/ool Cardigan Sweoters...........3,99 
3.99 to 10.95 Pure Wool Skirts. . 1.99 to 5.47 
10.95 to 14.95 All-Wool Sport Jackets. ..5.47 to 7.47 
16.95 Jumpers of Pure Wool Jersey (soiled). ..... 5.99 
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27,000 MEN 10 DOCK 
IN EAST ON 14 SniPS 


Troop Carrier Due at Los 
Angeles but Number Aboard 
Is Not Disclosed, 


eT 


NEW YORK, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
Fourteen troop-carrying ships are 
scheduled to dock at east coast 
ports today, bringing home from 
Europe more than 27,000 Ameri- 
can service men, 

A fifteenth ship is due at Los 
Angeles, its name and number of 
troops aboard undisclosed, Seven 
ships will dock at New York, four 
at Newport News, Va., and three 
at Boston. 

Designations and Army units of 
troops arriving: 

At New York—7254 troops in- 
cluding the 984th Engineer Main- 
tenance Company; 675th, 676th 
Ordnance Ammunition companies; 
988th, 3413th Ordnance Heavy 
Automotive Maintenance compan- 
les; 3004th, 3265th Ordnance Base 
Depot companies; 167th Ordnance 
Bomb Disposal Squadron; 560th, 
556th, 553rd, 551st Transportation 
Corps Port companies; 3129th, 
4411th, 4412th, 4413th, 4414th, 
4417th Quartermaster Service 
Companies; 954th Quartermaster 
Company; 391st, 394th, 3416th, 
3560th, 3698th, 4315th Quartermas- 
ter Truck Companies; 617th Quar- 
termaster Depot Supply Company; 
291st Quartermaster Refrigerating 
Company; 783rd Military Police 
Battalion; Eighty-seventh, 107th, 
319th Army Postal Units; Forty- 
first, Forty-second Military Police 
Detachments; 515th, 669th Medical 
Clearing companies; 136th, 137th 
Evacuation Hospitals; Eighty-first 
Field Artillery Battalion; Head- 
quarters and Headquarters De- 
tachments of 1156th, 1162nd Engi- 
neer Combat groups: 61lth Engi- 
neer Company; 997th Engineer 
Maintenance Company; 3543rd, 
3547th Ordnance Medium Automo- 
tive Maintenance Company; 2940 
troops including the following 
units from the Forty-fifth Divis- 
ion: 158th, . 160th, 171th, 189th 
Field Artillery battalions; Forty- 
fifth Counter Intelligence Detach- 
Military Police Platoon; 
Headquarters and Headquarters 
Battery; 120th Medical Battalion; 
2004 troops for reassignment or 
separation; 1922 troops including 
members of Headquarters and 
Headquarters Company of the 
Sixth Armored Division; 1975 
troops including members of Pos- 
tal Detachment Headquarters 
Company of Sixty-ninth Infantry 
Division; Postal Detachment 
Headquarters Company of 103rd 


ous troops; miscellaneous 
troops. 

At Newport News—32 troops, 
undesignated units. Also due are 
the C. Arpellotti, the A. R. Lewis 
and the J. Lykes, troop number 
and units undesignated. 

At Boston—5611 troops, includ- 
ing 3220th Signal Service Com- 
pany; 98lst, 982d, 984th Engineer 
Maintenance companies; 519th 
Medical Collection Company (sep- 
arate); 551st Engineer Heavy Pon- 
toon Battalion; 3543d, 3547th Ord- 
nance Medium Automotive Main- 
tenance companies; 649th, 3560th 
Quartermaster Truck companies; 
43d General Hospital; 675th, 676th 


83 


Swe; Ordnance Ammunition companies; 
Pag. | 935th, 938th, 964th, 3413 Ordnance 


)|Heavy Automotive 


Maintenance 


| companies; 1368th Engineer Depot 


4; Truck Company; Eightieth Station 
*| Hospital; 
>| Base 
"| 4411th, 4412th, 4413th, 4414th, 4417th 
| Quartermaster Service companies; 
4\ 3764 troops including rear detach- 
"(ments of 4373d, 4374th Quarter- 


3265th, 3004th Ordnance 


Depot companies; 3129th, 


. master Bakery companies; 4364th, 


| 4365th, 
y..\ter Bakery companies; 


4358th Quartermas- 
rear de- 


4356th, 


|tachment of .2726th Engineer Light 


Christmas packages may be mailed 
overseas between now and October 
15th. Be sure to mail yours early. 


And be sure to send a MAVRAKOS 
Overseas Box—choicest nougats, 
toffees, caramels, and other favorite 
candies in a special metal box tested 


. Equipment Company; 611th, 612th 


Engineer Light Equipment com- 
panies; 294th Ordnance Medium 
Maintenance Company; Twenty- 
ninth Signal Light Construction 
Battalion; 648th, 650th, 653d Quar- 
termaster Truck companies; 123d, 
679th Ordnance Ammunition com- 
panies; 221st General Hospital; 
3263d Ordnance Base Depot Com- 
pany; 783d Military Police Bat- 
talion (zone of the interior); Ad- 
vance Detachment of Seventeenth 
Airborne Division and Rear De- 
tachment of Ground Forces Re- 
placement Command, Reinforce- 
ment Company E; 1249 troops, all 
miscellaneous. 

At Los Angeles—One ship, troop 
number and units undesignated, 
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F RENCH GIVE BIG 5 
COUNCIL PLAN FOR 
TREATY, FOR ITALY 


Continued From, Page One. 


Iistads 


RE rm rvse 


laced with a complexity of Be Te respective governments.” 


pean problems which hold the key 
to the future of the continent. 

Overshadowing the discussion 
will be the problem of the Com- 
munist-controlled Balkan govern- 
ments, The Soviet Union seeks 
western recognition of the existing 
governments in the former Axis 
satellite states of Romania, Bul- 
garia and Hungary. Some British 
and Americans appear to regard 
the Russian stand as an indica- 
tion that Moscow seeks a free rein 
in those countries. Therein may 
lie one of the conference's prin- 
cipal stumbling blocks. 

The task of the foreign ministers 
as outlined in last night's first 
communique is: “To continue nec- 
essary preparatory work for peace 
settlements and to consider any 
other matters which may from 
time to time be referred to it (the 
conference) by agreement of the 
governments who are members of 
the council,” 

The opening meeting was report- 
ed to have been held in a friendly 
atmosphere, British Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin presided and it 
was agreed the other Foreign Min- 
isters would take the chair in ro- 
tation, with Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar 
chairman today, 


Austrian Question. 
Less pressing than the Balkan 


situation, but still important is the | 


Russian insistence that the Allies 


Renner 
established provisionally 
conditions of Soviet occupation. 


From Vienna camé announce-| 
ment of a proclamation of the Al- 
lied Control Council that the pro- | 


studied by council members who| 


would “submit recommendations to 


Vyacheslav Molotov as} 


in Austria, which ‘was| 
under | 


The proclamation also pledged 
protection for racial and religious 
freedom, and said “Allied authori 
ties will grant democratic par- 
ties freedom of expression through 
the press, radio and meetings as 
an essential step toward holding 
free elections.” It said the elec- 
tions would be held “as soon as 
the necessary conditions exist.” 

It seemed highly likely, how- 
ever, that the question of recogni- 
tion of Renner’s government muaet 
be taken up by the foreign minis- 
ters, : 

Italian Boundaries. 

Strong American backing may 
be expected for the British plan 
to establish the bitterly contested 
Itallan-Yugoslav border along the 
“Morgan line” adopted for present 
occupation forces. 

This would give 
peninsula to 
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MUALITY GLASSES 


the Istrian 
Yugoslavia, but 
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makes a heavy drain 
on vitality that cor- 
rect glasses will 
stop. 


Dr SCHWARTZ 
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SOG N.G'H NEAR OLIVE 


Infantry Division; 746 miscellane-|j 


bate over eastern Libya and Ital- 
ian Eritrea, which the British are 
reluctant to turn back to Italian 
control. - 

The British wish to give part of 
Libya to Egypt and Eritrea to 
Ethiopia and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 

The big question mark on the 
Italian treaty is Russia. So far 
there has been no indication that 
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Coat over Suit 


Beautifully tailored suit 
in 60% wool— 40%, 
rayon ... with smooth 
shoulders and _ gently 
curved waist, The 
Chesterfield coat in 
100% wool... loose 
and long-lined. Black 
and white checks. 
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the Soviet has any particular de- |: 
mands on Italy, although Moscow |: 
is expected to support ‘Yugosla- |p 
via’s claim to Trieste at least to |i 
other [3% 
points, especially in the Balkans. |; ; 

The Italian peace problem is es 
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Shh! It’s ao secret. Yes, your Bond sweaters 
do look like a blend of clouds and dreams 
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the Bond way. Bright or dark colors, 34-40 
(and big, too.) 
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would leave ‘Trieste 


ask assurance that Trieste 
will be a free port, under interna- 
tional supervision, to insure its 
availability to all of landlocked 


central Europe. 

The Yugoslavs vigorously have 
been demanding Trieste, but the 
British feeling fs that they should 
be satisfied with Fiume and con- 
siderable territory east of the dis- 
puted Adriatic city. 

United States representatives 
were expected to arrive soon with 
firsthand reports from Balkan 
capitals, and W. Averill Harri- 
man, American ambassador to 


will 


in Italian Moscow, also was expected to lend 
hands. The British say they also|a@ hand in the discussions. 

The American delegation {gs be- 
putting forward a 
complaint that under the strict 
Russian control other countries 
are unable to gather enough infor- 
mation in the Balkans to form the 
basis for policy decisions, 
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Now your “little” sut has wings 


The soft “little’?’ dressmaker suit you depend on 
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silhouette this year ...new wing sleeves and a luxurious 
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pockets and soft shoulders 


of this wool cardigan suit. 
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the soft shoulders and doll 
waist of this gentle-mannered 
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Mrs. McCollum, who called her- 


self an atheist or rationalist in . ele : 
her petition, declined to take the| Livability and comfort—that’s what you want in a 


it 4 th “by th livi ese . 9 ‘ 
God” and, instead, was permitted}, LiVing-room Suite! And that’s what you get in this 


to testify after making an af- : Ts ° . : 
ie io sto tha teuths tee lovely modern Spring Filled suite with its neat, dur- 
a ene Ses able tapestry covering and attractive carved wood arm 
Son’s Testimony. fronts. Large sofa and lounge chair included at this 


Earlier Terry took the stand : . 
and said he was dubious as to| Very reasonable price. Come in tomorrow and see 


Whether “it's fun to be an athe-) our entire floor of Living-Room Suites. 


“In a way it is, and in a way 
it isn’t,” he replied to a question 


Ne Grameen bowie cower! Hundreds of Useful Hard-to-Get Items in 


tion. : 


When Franklin asked if he en- r : 
joyed. “being different from other UNION MAY STERN s H D { 
people about believing in God” hé 2 si ousewares ep © 
replied, “Yes.” ‘ 

He testified that he said the 
Lord’s prayer while attending a 
university summer demonstration 
school “but I didn’t know jt at 
the start: I joined in with the 
others after awhile, and I’ve for- 
gotten it now.” 

In the same classes, he said, he Sa 
sang hymns and the other young- e 

sters read Bible stories, bt aT $ Better 
once read one to the class about 


“Ye said he hed attended the| | BARBECUE GRILLS 


Unitarian Church Sunday School oa 4 | 3-PC, CARVING SETS—Stain- 


but didn’t know if they said | @ e 
prayers—"they said some kind of a i, PRICE a ee come Re $498 


nc! 2-BURNER 


ELECTRIC STOVES 
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words.” 
Asked “to whom were they duced from $5.95 to — 


speaking when. they prayed,” the . 
boy replied: “I don’t know if they oe Regular $6.95 $ 47 
were speaking to anybody, but ag cone-type grills pana 
they weren’t speaking to God.” | ae 

‘Just a Bunch of Words.’ se Regular $8.95 p » 47 
“Are prayers just a bunch of Bee. t i] 
words?” the lawyers asked. ee cone-type grills — 
“Yes, just <. bunch of words,’ — 
he said. 4 Regular $12.95 $6* 
“Have you made up your mind ee cone-type grills — 
about your beliefs in God?” ea 
Franklin asked. ie 

“Pretty much,” the lad replied. q Regular ——. bo 
“What about the existence of 4 table-top mode 4 ALUMINUM FRYING PANS — 
God?” Franklin asked, ce r Heavy gauge aluminum pans 
“As far,as I'm concerned there | | IMME" AERO AI eeg MOO, | 914 inches in diameter. Je 
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PERRO SRS 


MADE OF VERY HEAVY GAUGE STEEL 


Another shipment just received! 2-burner Electric 
Stoves for apartment, club house or furnished room. 
Made of heavy gauge 
steel in crackly black 
enamel finish. Two ef- 
ficient heating ele- 
ments—two  bakelite 
“off-and-on” switches, 
Complete with cord 
and bakelite plug — — 


fied he wanted to take the re- 
ligion courses in school but his 
to Sew into a superb suit mother declined to give her con- 
sent, as was required. 

Plaintiff's Father on Stand: 

. F at: : Arthur G. Cromwell, the father 
Start autumn with @ sult, add a dress and blouse: of Mrs. McCollum, who is. the 
our woolens are INSpIFING for they re so beautiful! wife of a University of Illinois 
; L: 1. ¥ professor, preceded the boy on the 
Fleeces, shetlands, doeskin flannels, suedes: witness stand. He said he ‘was 


in colors, checks and plaids. All weights. “very proud” to call himself, an 
atheist and he announced his 


54-inch, 83.98 to 811.95 yard disbelief in the biblical ‘accounts RP as 

of Adam and Eve, the Flood and 

eS sey "| RAYON LAMP SHADES—Love- ENAMELED PANS — Heavy METAL BREAD BOX—Enameled 

Wool and rayon mixtures, yard $2.50 and 82.98 on ge ety cag resur! ly shades trimmed withfringe. white enameled pan with in gleaming white with floral 
; Floor lamp shade $3.95 $395 black enameled handle $128 decoration. Durable $178 


SVB's Fabrics—Second Floor COL, WALLACE GRAHAM TAKES Table lamp.shade — si and lid, Reg. $1.69 — and serviceable —. 


OVER AS TRUMAN'S PHYSICIAN 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
Col, Wallace Harry Graham, Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) surgeon and for- 
mer intercollegiate boxer and 
track athlete, assumed his duties 
today as personal physician to 
President Truman. 
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VE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


& OL! 
UNION-MAY-STERN, _ dvertised at 


Please send me & two-burner electric stove as & 
$7.95 plus 16 for sales tax. 
Enclosed is C) check [] money order or () 


add to my account. 
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CHATHAM BLANKETS — 25° soir Shetek’ ul 
OF FIC FURNITURE , 5% BOX OF BRILLO — Giant size, gaRBAGE PAILS-8-galion size 


wool, abe si gy a for home or hotel use. 12 of heavy galvanized steel 

rayon sa n Ss. : . Gi i ’ A : : 

Everything for the Office .. . Since 1900 cb gh 72%90". eo $E95 SS A gag 49: sey ra vant oo $159 
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HEAVEN SENT — . Choice of colors — — look like new — — — 


by Helena Rubinstein 


"i | \acces 
New 
p orotiaee re 2 Account | Account 


~~ 


indicate 


J 
Raccusses® 
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One of the most loved fra- 
gnances of all time. Compell- 
ing, delightful and so lasting. 


Heaven Sent Perfume, | xf” of ie te < 
83.75, 86, $7.50 i Mi 
» 96, TYPEWRITER DESKS | | Medlin 


Heaven Sent Toilet Water, - o. a is | 
er oo. $37°° LAMP TABLES — Hardwood RECORD CABINET — Good BABY CARRIAGE — All-stee) | 


Heaven Sent Cologne oxcaeigen each | tables with sturdy turned legs looking, well made and inex- frame with heavy canvas body, | CHEST OF DRAWERS—Good BREAKFAST SET—White enam- 
Compact, $1.50 and heavy $395 pensive. Of hardwood in_ rubber tired wheels, $] 1% size, sturdily built of hard- eled hardwood drop-leaf 


th Oil, ®1.50 cross stretchers — — walnut finish. Space $—95 Handy foot brake — wood in maple or 95 table and four up- 9 
ome 2 ego | Oil, # ri Phone MAin 4910 for records and albums 5 walnut finish ._ — — +14 holstered seat chairs. 19 . 
eaven Sent Talc, fe 


58s Tolar Senne 5 roy SHOP IN AIR-COOLED COMFORT © FREE PARKING FOR OUR CUSTOMERS ACROSS FROM OUR 12th & OLIVE STORE 
4th and St. Charles (2) |[JNJON-MAY-STERN, [2th &€ OLIVE e OPEN EVERY NIGHT UNTIL 9 
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RENUZIT CLEANER 


3 39 5 Gal. 


Seve on cleaning bills . .. do if 
yourself with this effective French 
dry cleaner. For clothing, draperies, 


curtains. Odorless! 


TOTS’ CORDUROY 
OVERALLS 


176 


Narrow-wale corduroy overalls . . « 
for every day or Sunday best wear. 
Navy, wine, green, teal. Sizes 3-6'/2. 


GIRLS’ ANKLETS | 


49: 


Bright colors or dark, some pure 
white. Of mercerized cotton with 
reinforced heel and toe. 


COTTON PLAID 


BROOM SET 


98: 


Two handy brooms for one small 
price! Sturdy push broom and 
whisk broom with tough, stiff 
bristles, hardwood handles, 


Watch for Your Copy of Sears 
28-Page Tabloid Circular Distrib- 
uted Today. Extra Copies at Our 
Stores. 


WATERPROOF 
SHEETING 


1°8 .. 


Durable white cotton sheeting 
coated on both sides with plastic 
water-repellent compound, Water- 
proof and stain resistent. 


.....- SEARS STOCKHOLDER 


Mary Jones OWNS part of Sears. She’s a stockholder. 
She’s the girl who wants to please you, to make you 
like to shop at Sears, because Mary knows that the 
more customers she can satisfy, the more she will re- 
ceive as her share of the earnings. You probably 
know her. She’s the helpful cute blonde in the lingerie 
department... the friendly brunette who sells hasiery 
«the jolly, painstaking red head in drugs... yes, 
she’s all the girls who help you at Sears. 


Everybody working at Sears a year or more is eligible 
to share in Sears Profit Sharing and Pension Plan. 
Mary was very happy at the time this opportunity 
was offered to her. Today she and her co-workers 
own 15% of all stock in the company. They are the 
biggest single shareholder. 


Mary is so proud of HER company. Proud of the way 
it serves folks all over America. Proud of the quality 
merchandise Sears sells so reasonably. Proud of Sears 
guarantee of satisfaction or your money back. Proud 
also to be one of Sears best customers. But then that’s 
natural, for she’s fathiliar with what she’s buying 
and she realizes it’s good. So Mary gets over 50% 
of all her needs from her own company. 


Mary would have enjoyed telling you all this herself, 
but she’s mighty busy these days taking care of all her 
millions of customers. That’s why she asked us to tell 
you about her company—Sears! | 


Aad by the way—if you don’t know Mary Jones, come 
in to meet her today. She’ll be so glad to serve you. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 
COMFORTER 


496 


5% wool, 95%, soft cotton. Scroll- 
stitched center, solid border on 
one side, Allover floral design 


on reverse side. 72284" .size, 
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Warm and Bright! 


JR. BOYS’ 
REVERSIBLES 


349 


Double duty jackets for wet weather 
or winter sunshine. Gay buffalo 
plaid lined with cotton gebardine. 
Sizes 4 to 10, 


All-WeatherTogs 


LITTLE BOYS’ 
COAT SETS 


10" 


Manly little coat sets just like big 
brother's. Ali-wool with zippered 
leggings. Blue brown. 
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Sturdily made cotton shirts that can 

“take it’... in red 'n' green, red 

of gaa red ‘n' black, Sires 14'/, 
17. 


FOXHOLE SHOVEL 


BS ww 


Army-released. Olive-drab steel 
blade with wooden handle that ad- 
justs for shovel or hoe. Swings like 
an axe. Ideal for gardening, camp- 
ing. 


SHOP AT SEARS AND SAVE 


BENCH VISE 


378 


Strong Dunlap vise with rugged 
semi-steel body, reinforced at all 
points of strain. Slides easily, 
3'f,-inch hatdened jaws won't 
wobble; opens to 4!/, inches. 


‘Weatherstripping 


Open Monday thur Thursday 
9:30 to 5:30 


Open Friday and Saturday 
Nights till 9:30 P. M. 


LAWN ROLLER 


. 
9 17-Feet 1 O° > 
Heavy hair felt weatherstripping 


for doors and windows. Comes tm sf 7 For reseeding or smoothing lawns, 
in 17-foot roll. %" wide, '/" Ware mh 4 A Se | ek 5 tennis courts. Heavy 


thick, Conserves heat, cuts down Wo et ae SRA steel roller, sturdy steel frame 
fuel cost. cl cy MMe Ra od ff end handles, 


Kingshighway at Easton (13) RO. 1000 
Grand near Gravois ({8) PR. 6116 


3 MELTON JACKET 


4% 


Husky, all-wool Melton jacket... 
strongly made in popular Cossack 
style with concealed button fly front, 
Nevy blue. 34 to 48. 


301 Collinsville Ave., East $t. Louis, Jil. 
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WASHING MACHINE 


MOTORS 


Repaired—Exchanged 


Bring Your Motor in end Seve 


WASH MACHINE , Pert: 


4119 GRAVOIS (16) LAclede 6266 


At Chippewa) 
Open 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Delly 


‘Truman 


’ 
| 


co, 


a er ee 


considerable official 
to match the appointments by 
Great Britain, France and Soviet 
Russia, 

Parker's selection, aside fro 


CHAIRS 


Appoints Biddle 
As War Crimes Judge 


Continued From Page One. ‘the fact that he is a Republican, 


necessary to have a man of con- 
prestige 


m today will bring together in the 
— American section of the military 


was based on his reputation for 
sound legal craftsmanship and 
his forthright views on the neces- 
sity for international co-operation. 

The international appointments 


tribunal, three Americans with 
notable records in the fight for 
civil liberties. This is considered 
important in administration and 
legal circles because it is believed 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1945 


28 ALLIED CAPTIVES KILLED 


BY GUNS OF U. S. 3RD FLEET 


OMINATO, Japan, Sept. 12 (AP) 
—The big guns of Adm. William 
F. Halsey’s Third Fleet almost de- 
stroyed the central Honshu indus- 
trial city of Kamaishi in bombard- 
ments last July and August—and 
in the process killed 28 Allied 
prisoners of war held there. 

This was the report brought to 
Ominato today by Sgt. Ben K. 
Kelley, Ecleto, Tex., a released 
prisoner from Sendai, 40 miles 
from Kamaishi. The ,bombard- 
ments and resulting fire wrecked 


the Kamaishi prison stockade, he | 


related. 
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wrecked and its iron smelters and | ful fleet sent some 250 big shells 
foundries destroyed.” Heavy into Kamaishi during the July at- 
bombardment units of the power- | tack. 


ee 


CARBONITE 
SOLARITE 
LACLEDE COKE 


HOSIERY 


For All 
Occasions 
INDUSTRIAL STEEL 
STOOLS & SPECIALTY 


National Chair Co. 


412 N. 4th (2). CE, 0166. St. Louis 


that the Germans in the next 10 
or 15 years will try to make he- 
roes of the convicted Nazis and 
their satellites, The purpose is to 
write a legal record that cannot 
be challenged by the enemies of 
democracy. 

| The other American in this 
group is Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son, chief American prosecutor of | 
the war criminals, who returned | 
to Europe this week to resume his 
work on the evidence and the 
formal indictment of the Nazi | 
criminals. 

Justice Jackson, besides making 
‘an aggressive record as a prose- 
‘cutor in the treasury and justice 
departments, fought for civil lb- 
erties while he was attorney gen- 
eral (he was Biddle'’s immediate 
|predecessor in this position). As 
a Supreme Court justice he wrote 
‘the comprehensive majority opin- 
‘fon in the famous case of the 


That Loosen | West Virginia Board of Education 
'v. William Barnette, more popu- 
Need Not Embrass larly known as ‘the second flag 


Mony weeters oF ce hg have »iur Salute case,” which overruled the 
ered real em errossmen ecouse *', Minersville or Gobitis decision of 
ae ere daa Oe oat sg ge Justice Felix Frankfurter, which 
of this happening > yee, Jeet Soe acidy | need that a school district had 
ait on your slates. Holds false teeth ithe legal right to expel children 
more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. | Who, because of religious beliefs, 
Get FASTEETH at any drug store. ‘refused to participate in flag sa- 
_lute ceremonies. 
| It is perhaps a coincidence that 
in overruling the Gobitis case, 
Justice Jackson was following the 
lead of Circuit Judge Parker, who 
\wrote the majority opinion after 
the Barnette case was heard by a 
three-judge court in West Vir- 
ginia. Judge Parker made judi- 
cial history when he announced 
that he was taking judicial notice 
of the fact that three of the Su- 
preme Court justices who had con- 
m curred in Justice Frankfurter’s 
opinion in the Gobitis case had 
indicated that they later believed 
the decision had been improper. 
In the Gobitis case, only Chief 
Justice Stone had dissented. The 
division in the Barnette case was 
“six to three for overruling it. 
Biddle, who was a Republican 
> until 1932, became an ardent New 


I 
NOW! LOANS FOR » Dealer under President Roosevelt, 
EVERYONE » with whom he had a common in- 


> terest because of their Groton and 

i Month! 
” eta ae oy wed Harvard backgrounds. He was the 
» first chairman of the National La- 
$25 to $1500 } bor Relations Board from 1934 to 
Be Vols Mek Ghee 1935 and in 1938-39, as chief coun- 
\metseg on ean > Sel for a joint Congressional Com- 
Furniture or Car » mittee investigating TVA, he up- 
. held the right of President Roose- 

: 

eT veer worthy recpoae 3 velt to oust Arthur Morgan, TVA 

Phone CH. 7024 


chairman. 
For Immediate Service He was appointed a judge of 
Loans Usually Closed. 


y the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 

: peals in 1939 but resigned in 1940 

Same Day YOU APPLY y to become solicitor general. He 
Monthly rate on unpaid balance is: Loans 

of $100 or Less, 39%; above te $300, @ 


» was promoted to the attorney gen- 

eralship in 1941, and in this ca- 

244%. State Loan Plan, Inc, our as- @ pacity opposed most of Senator 

sociate, lends the amount over $300 at @ Truman’s recommendations for 

8% per annum plus 2% fee. , judicial patronage in Missouri. | 

STATE FINANCE CO > His appointment today indicated 

®* @that President Truman has not 

A Friendly Loan Service » carried to the White House the 
705 Olive St. Bldg. Reem 208 animosities of Senator. Truman. 

N. W. Cor. 7th and Olive. CH. 7024 


He said he had visited Kamaishi 
after the bombardments and found 
its business section “completely | 


ro" LARGE PONTIAC 
PARTS STOCK 


Courteous Service 


THOMS PONTIAC 


5225 DELMAR (8) FO. 8992 


REPAIRED 


SILK 
from 20¢ 


NYLON 


from 25¢ 


EIGHTH and LOCUST 6699 Delmar, University City 
228 COLLINSVILLE, EAST ST. LOUIS 


Call Us For 

Prompt Delivery 

of These Good Fuels! 
3638 OLIVE ST. ©  JEferson 1000 + $T. LOUIS (8) 


to twist” 


OFFICE 


Equipment ggg 
NEW and uso€ ON | 
2p 


Phone CH. 2740 
St. Louis ® 
(1) Mo. 
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When the last box 
of cargo is swung 
aboard, will 

your man over= 


a — 


THE JOLLY IRISHMAN CONTINUES THIS SUPER SENSATIONAL OFFER— = 


J - 


fs 
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8©O th ond PAARKET Rt’/D. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


‘DENTAL PLATES 


seas have @ 


Christmas 

package on 

its way? 

He will if you're alert 
enough now to start 
shopping for and ship- 
ping his presents. 
Billfolds, windproof 
Cigarette lighters, 


fountain pens : : e 
our Catalog Office 
has the answers. 


IN THE 


OOM SUITE tut 


PROVING with ACTION thet 
the UNUSUAL 


Stop 
in and pick up a catalog 
to take home, where you "Uncle" Dick 
— the SENSA- 
Think of iti Up te $50 TRADE-IN 
on the purchase of ANY Livin 
Rows upon rows of distinctively 
some with elaborately carved 
frames. Choose lustrous 


can leisurely consider 
all of its thousands of 


You're sure to 


Room Suite! 
styled suites, 


items. 
find the right gifts for 


Mohairs! Cromwells! 
Damasks! Friezes! 
Velours! Tapestries! 
Popular Colors! 


~—~~ FOR EXAMPLE ~~ 


LIVING-ROOM SUITE $7 29 4 
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LESS TRADE-IN 
ALLOWANCE OF oo? 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
3512 OLIVE JEfferson 9838 
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THEY READ 
and 


WERE HEALED 


(C™ FULL PROVISION 
is made in Christian 
Science for specific treatment 
for the sick, many people 
have been healed, not a few 
of them when their condition 
had seemed hopeless, simply 
through the thoughtful read- 
Louisville. 


ing of the Christian Science ot Harrington Wimberly of Altus, 
textbook, Okla.. was named as a member of 
$96 


SCIENCE and HEALTH the Federal Power Commission, 


succeeding Basil Manley, whose 
with Key to the Scriptures 


resignation will take effect Oct, 1. 
by Mary Baker Eddy 


Truman said that Richard Sachse 

of Sacramento, Calif., also had 

been named to the Power Com- 

The last hundred pages of mission, succeeding John W. 
the book are given over to 
testimonies of such healing. 
These remarkable experi- 


Scott. 
Gale E. Sullivan of Chicago was 
ences illustrate the influence 
of thought on the condition 


appointed second assistant post- 
master general, succeeding Smith 
Purdum. 
The President said it was “per- 
: fectly silly” to suggest—as some 
of the body — an influence Republican congressmen have— 
fully explained in Christian that an American loan to Great 
y For ah, h Britain would be used to under- 
Science. af mish ed write the labor government’s “so- 
thought is improved as it cialization” of Britain. 

: : He promised that Japanese of- |— 
takes in the message of this ficials will be ousted from their f 
book, and how the body posts in Korea as soon as possible. |F 

(They were temporarily retained § 
naturally responds to the in office, he explained, because of 
improvement. practical considerations.) ae 

The complete authorita- Shay autherince quetation fl Fe 
. * e news conference was the one 
tive statement of Christian about the loan to Britain. It was: 
Science and its method of ‘I think that’s a perfectly silly 

i isease conclusion. (That e money 

overcoming dis and other would be used for socialization). 
evils, including fear, lack, Great Britain is entitled to the 
strife, and grief, is given in 
“Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures.” 
* In cloth covers at $2 and 
$3, or in blue, brown, or 
black morocco leather at $5. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by Alfred Pittman, 
Publishers’ Agent, One, 
Norway Street, Boston 15,. 


type of government that Great 
Britain wants.” 

Massachusetts. Obtainable 

also at 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
READING ROOM 


o_\ Large—MASSIVE, 
‘5 SPRING-built 
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Elmer Davis Quits OWI, Which 
Is Being Liquidated. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP)— 

President Truman today an- 

Visit nounced a series of new appoint- 

ments in addition to those to the 
McCGRORY’S Allied military court, 

He announced Elmer Davis has 

NEW SHOE @ resigned as director of the Office 

of War Information, which is now 

being liquidated by Neil Dalton of 


FULL-UPHOLSTERED! 


Furnish yeur 

living room $ 715 
with a. hand- 

some new SOFA 

—and at the 

same time pro- 

vide your home 

with an EXTRA 


full-size BED! Well made—beautifully up- 
holstered. Convenient lower BEDDING 
BOX for bed clothes, blankets. 


A DOUBLE BED 


) A SMART SOFA 
at night! 


by day! 


~S 
“ _~ 
S 
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Modern _ styles! 
Period designs ... 
Many are the select 
products of nationally 
known manufacturers. 


An Immense 


QM 
N | 


NO INTEREST— 
NO CARRYING 
CHARGE FOR 


EASY TERMS 


SPRING-BUILT 
LOUNGE CHAIR 
AND OTTOMAN 
Reclining Back, 


“Rock-a-Tilt” 
Comfortable 
. 


—Durable 2 G y 
per  g x 


Modern Styling. 
Covering. 


BOTH 
PIECES 


France Names Chief Prosecutor 
for War Crime Trials. 
‘ LONDON, Sept. 11 (AP)—The 
7 French Government has notified | 
ithe Allied War Crimes Commis- | 
4M sion that Francois de Monthon 
4 will be France’s chief prosecutor 
4 at the trial of major war crimi- 
m™ nals at Nuernberg. 
‘ A member of one of the oldest 
and most distinguished families 
fin France, he is professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Nan- 
cy. He was appointed Minister 
of Justice at Algiers in June, 1943, 
and continued in that office until 
long after the government re- 
turned to Paris. 
at 


6x? OLIVE STREET , a MAN FINED $50 FOR PUSHING 
104 Retiney Bachange Big LSM Rey = WIFE INTO TUB OF WATER 
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Louis C. Riebeling, 4109 Blow 


COMPLETE 
3-PIECE 


HOLLYWOOD BED OUTFITS 
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Floor Samples Priced as Low es _. — 


These charming and popular outfits com- 
prise superbly mongnes headboards, coil 
box springs, and mottresses. Several styles 
to select from. Only 1 or 2 of a number. 
Rapid selling is fast depleting our stock! 
So HURRY! 


7 Neighborhood Stores 


Also at 16 other Christian Science 


Reading Rooms in St. Louis and 
vicinity, and others throughout the 
world, their addresses being listed 
generally in telephone directories. 

All these Reading Rooms are 
open to the public, without charge, 
for the study of Christian Science, 
as well as for the purchase of its 
literature. 


street, was fined $50 and costs 
today on a peace disturbance 
charge by Police Judge Joseph B. 
Catanzaro. His wife, Mrs. Ro- 
berta Riebeling, testified that he 
came home intoxicated yesterday, 
slapped her twice and pushed her 
into a bathtub filled with water. 

“She was belittling me to the 
children, so I pushed her into the 
tub to cool her off,” Riebeling told 
Judge Catanzaro. 

“T'll fine you $50 to cool you 


Corner NATURAL 
BRIDGE AND 
UNION BLVD. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. LOUIS 
cFURNITURE 
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off,” the judge said. 
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PAGE 12A 
Asa Bacon, Hospital Head, Dies. 


DOWAGIAC, Mich. Sept. 12 
(AP)—Asa Bacon, a former presi- 
dent of the American 1 Hospital | years old. 


- ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Association who served for more 
than 30 years as superintendent of 
the Presbyterian Hospital in Chi- 
cago, died last night. He was 79 


For STOKERS 


FOR 
Gas Designed 
Equipment 


OPEN SUNDAYS 
AND EVENINGS 


Pay as You Use It 


CALL FR. 


FURNACES 2360 
BOILERS 


Modern Heating & Engineering Co. 
4477 OLIVE ST. 


Continued From Page One, 

told us personally that, in ac- 
cordance with the compassionate 
sentiments of Japanese bushido, 
he was going to kill the prisoner 
himself with his favorite sword. 
“So we gathered to observe it. 
. » The prisoner, who was at 
the side of the guardhouse, was 
given his last drink of water 
there. The chief medical officer 
and the headquarters platoon 
commander came out of the offl- 


=. 


ONLY THIS SHAMPOO USED 


cers’ tent wearing their swords. 
The time has come. The prisoner 
with his hands bound and his 
long hair now cut very close 
marches forward. He probably 
suspects what is afoot, but he 


is more composed than I thought 
ihe would be. Without more ado 
BY- he is put on the truck and we 
set out for our destination. . . . 


cans claim abl thin 


1. a | Robert Powers’ very first 
to his be beautiful Powers 
Models is ‘Use only Kreml 
Shampoo to wash your hair.” 
Kreml Shampoo actually “un- 
locks” all the natural sparkling 
beauty and highlights that lie 
concealed in the hair. 
It th egge ge ly cleamses scalp and 
t and loose dandruff. 
, “ leaves hair shining bright for 
days. 
5. Krem] Shampoo contains no 
harsh, drying chemicals. 
6. Instead, it has a beneficial om 
base wiich helps keep your hair 
from becoming dry and brittle. 


7. Rinses out like a charm. Never 
leaves any dull soapy film. 

8. Made only by the makers of the 
famous Krem] Hair Tonic. 


Buy the LARGE Fomily Size, All Drug, Deportment and 10¢ Stores. 


“Surge of Pity.” 

“As I picture the scene we are 
about to witness, my heart beats 
faster. I glance at the prisoner. 
He has probably resigned himself 
to his fate. As though saying 
farewell to the world as he sits in 
the truck, he looks about him at 
the hills, at the sea, and seems 
deep in thought. I feel a surge 
of pity and then turn my eyes 
away... 

“Here and there we seen sen- 
tries in the grassy fields. They 
must have got bombed the night 
before last. There are great holes 
by the side of the road full of 
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Loans You Tires While Yours 
Get Lene. oe ene 


GOODYEAR- SERVICE STORES 
Grand and Cass (6) F Ranklin gece 
33- Delmar (12 CAban 40 
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ew Home 
after 


iM you are one of the thousands planning a new 
home when Peace again prevails, we suggest: 

Now is the time to complete those plans and 
thus be ready when the day comes, when building 
materials again are available. There are four steps 
you should take. 

(1) Select your building hot. (2) Select your 
plans. (3) Decide on a bwilder or contractor and 
(4) Arrange your financing. 

We can help you in all of this. That's a part 
of our home loan service. We cordially invite 
you to come to our office and let us explain our 
loam plan and how we can aid you in the selection 
of a site for your future home, the kind of a 
house you want and the contractor to build it 

for you. Our home loan plan service is 
the result of more than 50 years of help- 
ing people to buy and own their homes. 
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* FARM ann HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


402 Pine Street, St. Louis (2), Mo. Telephone CEntral 5988 | 


~ HAVALAWN 
Best Value Grass Seed 


In results the famous HAVALAWN, 
Hormone Treated, ‘eo the lowest price 
cr seed you can 


LOUIS SEED CO. 
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Jap . Eye Witness’ | Story 
Of Beheading of Australian 


411 N. BROADWAY (2), Near Locust 


Dependable 
RECAPPING 
TIRE CO 


poe MARRY B. 
2710 Washington Bivé, (3) JE, 0673 


COME IN AND 
SEE IT!— 


SONOTONE stows 


812 Olive $f. 1182 Areede Bidg. 
CE. 1799 
TRUSSES 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTS 
BLASTIC STOCKINGS 
SURGICAL BRACES 


Of All Kinds 
Personal Fitting by Mr. LEHDE 


ALBERT ALOE 2 KEITH 
Surgicai Appliance Division 
407 W EIGHTH ST. 1 + SITE 607 


Hours 9-5 e Phone CE. 6655 


UNION-MAY-STERN EXCHANGE STORES 
GUARANTEED USED FURNITURE ON EASY TERMS 


Good 


to $19.95 


2-Pe. Living Room Suites 
suites taken in 
sterilized. In good con- 
dition. Priced as low as 


trade—all 


$1995 


STUDIO COUCHES 7° 


— selection—as low es __ 


Odd 
Dressers 


Good, used. 
As low as 


$67 


EASY TERMS 


trade. Many styles. 


3 pes. priced as low as 


3-Pc, Bedroom Suites 
Good selection of suites—taken In 


$2995 


Breakfast 
Sets 


Good, used 
3 and 4-pc, 


$795 


Pull-Up 
Chairs 


Good, used. 
As low as 


$995 


Link 
Springs 


Good, used, 
Re-dipped. 


$375 


High- 
back 
Chairs 


Fine — 
at only 


$975 


EASY TERMS 


Both Storws Open fuory Night Jul 9 O'clock 


UNION-MAY-STERN EXCHANGE STORES 


SARAH & CHOUTEAU 


616- 


20 FRANKLIN 


WEDNE SDAY, 


SNES RIE 


water from the rain. 

“In a ilttle over 20 minutes we 
arrive at our destination... . 
The commander stands up and 
says to the prisoner, ‘We are now 
going to kill you.’ He tells the 
prisoner that in accordance with 
Japanese bushido he will be killed 
with a Japanese sword and that 
he will have two or three minutes 
of grace. He listens with bowed 
head. The prisoner says a few 
words in a low voice. Apparently 
he wants to be killed with one 
stroke of the sword, for I hear 
him say the word, ‘One.’ The 
commander becomes tense; his 
face stiffens; he replies ‘Yes.’ 

“He Is Very Brave.” 

“Now the time has come. The 
prisoner is made to kneel.on the 
back of a bomb crater filled with 
water; he’s apparently resigned. 
‘The precaution is taken of sur- 
rounding him with guards with 
fixed bayonets. But he remains 
calm; he even stretches out his 
neck; he is very brave. 

“When I put myself in the pris- 
oher’s place and think that in 
one more minute it will be good- 
by to this world, although the 
daily bombing has filled me with 
hate, ordinary. human feeling 
makes me pity him, 

“The commander has drawn his 
favorite sword, the sword which 
he showed us at the observation 
post. It glitters in the light and 
sends a cold shiver down my 
spine. He touches the prisoner’s 
neck lightly with the back of the 
blade, then raises it above his 
head with both arms and brings 
it down with a sweep. I have 
been standing with my muscles 
tense, but in that moment I closed 
my eyes. 

uguddenly, the sound of blood 
spurting from the arteries — it 
sounds as though something 
watery has been cut; the Body 
falls forward; the blade has killed 
him with one stroke; the on- 
lookers crowd forward; the head, 
detached from the trunk, rolls in 
front of them; the dark blood 
gushes out. All is over; the head 
is dead white like a doll’s. The 
savageness which I felt only a 
little while ago is gone and I feel 
nothing but the true compassion 
of Japanese bushido. 

“The senior Corporal laughs 
loudly. Then a superior of the 
medical unit takes the chief medl- 
cal officer’s Japanese sword, and 
intent on paying off old scores, 
turns the headless body over Onvw 
its back and cuts the abdomen 
open with one clean stroke. They 
are thick skinned, these ‘Keto’ 
(that is “hairy foreigner, ” a term 
of opprobrium for white amen). 
even the skin of their belly is 
thick; not a drop of blood ‘comes 
out of the body. It is pushed over 
into the crater at once and is 
buried. 

“This will be something to re- 
member all my life. If ever I get 
back alive, it will make a good 
story to tell, so I’ve written it 
down.” 


1925 WORKERS IDLE HERE 
BECAUSE OF THREE STRIKES 


Approximately 1925 workers 
were idle today in St. Louis be- 
cause of three unsettled strikes. 

At the American Car and Foun- 
dry Co., 2800 DeKalb street, 1250 
employes were on strike over a 
dispute regarding the number of 
men to be assigned to a boxcar 
construction crew. 

About 600 workers were out at 
the Fulton Iron Works, 1259 Dela- 
ware avenue, Wellston, where five 
carpenters have placed a picket 
line before the plant to enforce a 
demand, for a wage increase. 
Seventy-eight refrigerator repair 
men remained on strike against 
several refrigeration service firms. 
They have demanded reclassifica- 
tion and wage increases, 


WINDSORS TO REACH FRANCE 
SEPT. 22, GO FIRST TO PARIS 


PARIS, Sept. 12 (AP)—The Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor will ar- 
rive at Le Havre Sept. 22 aboard 
the United States Lines ship Ar- 

gentina and will proceed immedi- 
ately to Paris, where their lux- 
urious city home is being pre- 
pared, it was announced today. 

The British embassy said the 
Duke and Duchess_ probably 
would remain in Paris several 
days before visiting their country 
residence in southern France. 

The Duke’s retirement as gov- 
ernor-general of the Bahamas was 
announced on March 15. 


M O R Ss E SCHOOL OF 


EXPRESSION 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 
VOICE AND SPEECH 


Day and Evening Classes 
Adults and Children 


Enroll Now 
Phone JE. 5130 
Air-Conditioned Studie 


ss a Maeene..., < wich 
responds to treatment 


@ Medical skill—human 
sympathy — intelligent study 
of each individual case— 
backed by over 60 years’ ex- 
perience — have given The 
Keeley Institute inter- 
national fame for its success 
with liquor and drug cases. 

Mail cowpon today for 
free booklet which will be 
sent in plain envelope. 
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MARRIAGE LICENSES. 
Louls P,. Koch —- —- —— — Springfield, Mo 
Florence Weaks-—- —~ -— -—— 4257 West Tine 


Thomas W. Robinson — — ~— I2Z13A Park 
Mrs. Mary M. Slade — —— —— 2852 Accomac 


Leonatd W. Tetzold — HRS7 Goener 
Mrs. Hazel M. Calvin —— 3703 Washington 


Howard J. Oswald — ~- 1541 Moore 
Mrs, Ursula M, Niemenn = ~-— 4828 Fairview 


Ernest W. Hrown —~- -— Roby, Mo, 
Mae L. Massler —- -—- — B305A T’estalogzal 


Victor L. Cornahan — — — — Pine Lawn 
Katherine I], Twomey —- -—— — Bismarck, Mo 


Jean J. Schueneman — — 3957 Lexington 
Dolores R. Arnold Lemay 
Julius Wenz] Jr. — — —— Birmingham, Mich 
Anne Reilly 3400 Chippewa 
James E, Gillman — — — — 1514 8. 7th 
Mildred McGee— 1514 8S. 7th 


Arthur W. Scholbe — — — 3301 Humphrey 
Betty 8S. Wallis — — — 1802A California 


Charlies F, Engel — — —— — 5129 Lotus 
Mrs. Fay Scism B3003A Union 


James J, Murval ——<— ——— —< —= 8624 EF. Carrie 
Elnora I, Wolkey — 1723. lowa 
Raymond F. WHrandriff — — 911 8S. Taylor 
Frances Hencher — —~ 3929 Taft 


Mike Schaughnessy — E. Prairie 
Mrs. Brenetta Williams, 3730. won Brilliante 


Melvim, R. Richards ——- -——- -——_ 2732 Semple 
Margie J. Thomas— ~— — 7035 Florence 


Kenneth R. Huffman — -——_ Eagle Rock, gVa 
Maxine Oberts — — ~— 3503A Pestalozzi 
Norris E. Klein — — — — 504 N.. Euclid 
Mrs. Marie Bartlett — — — 3303 Oxford 


Cornelius Dow — -— wom «me 4199 Aldine 
Annetta Huddleston: — 4233 KE. Aldine 


Kenneth A. Kavanaughe- 4713 Natural Hridge 
Viola B. Hirst — —— — —— 6004A HBartmer 


Henry Lingeman — ——- — —— 2040 8. 11th 
Mrs. Myrtle Lingeman —:——- 2340 8. 11th 


William T. Boykin — — — — 3121 Bell 
Queen W. Moore — — — — 1426 Francis 


Therman M. Smith — — —- 1919 Sullivan 
Mrs. Marie McDaniel — —— St. Louis County 


Ralph F. Howison — — — 1919 8S. Grand 
Gladys M. Hempel — — 5246 Sutherland 


Stanley H. Wielansky — — 7157 Pershing 
Elaine E. Feigenbaum — — 5936 McPherson 


Louls K. Peters — — —«— &t. Louis 
Ruth J. Lienhop —~ — “7400 Kk Spe 


Walter C. Welland — — — — 41 Forest 
Lydia A. Mueller — — Pratt Heights 
Andrew Jones — — — — 1421 N. 16th 
Viola Kelly 1414 Biddle 


Valle V. Green 2131 Lexa 
Mrs. Frances Haskins — — —— 5901 Lotus 
Clark L, Allen Jr —- —— Los Angeles, Calif 
Catherine J. McGovern — — 6232 Oakland 


Francis L. Afison — Alton 
Jane L. Vogt — — — — . 3544 Minnesota 
John Wheeler — — «—— —— 3510 Franklin 
Mary A. Clark — — — -—— 39510 Franklin 


Thomas M. Dawe — — — — 4233A Gano 
Nellie H. Verde — — — 1418 Hodiamont 


Daniel C. Scanlon —— — — §t. Louis County 
Dorothy M. Dawe —- — — — 4233A Gane 


Edgar Naywood — — —— —— Memphis, Tenn 
Alice Hartmann — —— —— — 2919A 8. 18th 


Thomas Latham — — —_— — Chicago 
Ida M. Lewis 4333 Enright 


George D. Hicks — — — — (Crestview, Fla 
Helen M,. Downard — — wet Halliday 
Monroe J. Taylor —- — — — 9: 

Irene Tarwater — — — 

Everett Anderson —— —. ~~ Waynesville, 

Mrs, Irene Lott — — -—— — 1709 8. Oth 
Huston E. Stattord —~ — — —— Catron, Mo 
Pauline Fisher 1907 Biair 
Bertis H. Rice — — — — 2705 N. Spring 
Hose M. Povard — — — — 2441 N. Grand 


BIRTHS RECORDED, 

Important to parents of children born in 
Greater St. yuils: If your names do not ap- 
pear in the birth column within two weeks 
after the birth of your child, call the physician 
or midwife and insist that a record be sent 
to the Board of Vital Statistics, Room .No, 
10, Municipal Courts Building, 


BOYS. 
A. and C, Taryle (twin), 5352A Wells, 
0, and RR. Haake, 5111 Ridge. 
R. and A. Hawkes, Normandy. 
L. and G. Scully, 930 Canaan. 
S. and M, Kliimkiewicz, 3855A Sherman. 
F. and Z. Bober, 1422A Benton, 
W. and A. Hoerman, 5082 lage. 
E. and A, Squires, Berkeley. 
C. and I. Meyer, Overland. 
M. and O, Lane, 6016 Shulte. 
Q. and A. Riggs, 3535 Michigan. 
A. and M, Rouse, Overland. 
W. and 1. Seltzer, 5637 Pershing. 
J. and R. Conner, University City. 
G, and CC, Amitin, Richmond Heights. 
L. and G, Freund, Clayton. 
H, and L. Lavell, 4221A Botanical. 
J. and C, Balch, 5511 Cabanne. 
F, and B, Curtis, 5132A Lexington. 
0, and HK, Inman, Wellston. 
L. and E, Torretta, 2905 Brannon. 
H. and M, Riek, 3341A Minnesota. 
A. and BB. Trelstad, 5617 Cabanne. 
W. and L. Schroeder, 5810 Wabada, 
ID. and N, Autenrieth, 5154 Palm. 
G, and A. Riley, 1451A E, DeSoto, 
Cc. and M, Sizemore, 4126 F 
J. and C, Henderson, Clayton, 
H, and E,. Rankin, 4556 Fiad. 
H. and I, Schneider, S5O75A Kensington. 
EK. and B, Tamm, Clayton. 
J. and E, Steinbach, Clayton. 
I, and DD, Yusman, re City. 


RLS 
A. and = Taryle (twin) ‘5352A Wells. 
R. and D. Gore, 3102A Marnice. 
E, and R. Cwiklowski, 8787 Goodfellow. 
J. and G. Arasim, Florissant. 
H. and P. Lee, 2214 Farrar. 
E, and M, Keane, 4410 Laclede. 
J. and M, Walsh, University City. 
M. and J. Gilastetter, Wellston, 

and DD, Krueger, 2118 Branch. 
R. and M, Lundry, 3918 Louisiana, 
C, and I, Draude, 4958 Lidburn, 
G. and J, Cory, 2335 Sst. Louis. 
Cc. and M,. Beetham, University City. 
P. and N. Heller, University City. 

Boonshaft, University City. 
L. Lacks, Clayton, 

and L. Mowry, 5316 Maple. 
8. and H. Byington,. 1368 Granville. 
F. and 8. Garfield, 6012 McPherson. 
W. and M. Powell, 2215 North Market, 
E, and B. Irmscher, 3109 N. Whittier. 
J. and M, O'Connell, Wellston. 
J. and R. Tendick, Maplewood. 
C. and E. Yaeger, 110 Russell. 
J. and J. Romano, 1 ’, Chouteau. 
G. and FP, Shope, . 
E. and PD, Harrer, 
- and E. Compton, 
H. and F, Martin, k. 
D. and M, Laws, 3017A North Newstead. 
S. and 8. Stanbrough, Ferguson. 
B. and E, Slumpsky, 5797 Westminster. 
A. and G. Wieselman, University City, 
H. and B, Siegel, University City. 
B. and A. Birkhead, University City. 
E. and J. Patterson, Wellston. 
D. and lL. Koggan, East St. Louis, 


BURIAL PERMITS. 
Anna B. Froshaug, 60, Union, Mo. 
Emmanuel Short, 69, ‘Salem, Mo. 
Barbara Jokerst, 69, Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 
Pearlie Grainger 9,” 2819 Thomas. 
Mildred Rose, 75, 4314 West Pine. 
Mary Thomas, 52, 3133A Thomas. 
Frank Novosak, 62, 3425 Magnolia. 
Lucille Donovan, 46, 5479 Thrush. 
Rondle Kliyne, 6 months, 2346 Spruce. 
Henry M, Mange, 74, Robertson. 
Eddie A. Hayes, », £415 N. 15th. 
Theodore C. febe , 2030 Salisbury. 
Lydia Thurman, 1232 Agee. 
Catherine T. McLaughlin, 84, 5180 Page. 
Henry Stuh)man, 600 Arsenal. 
Sebe Douglas, 76, 5600 Arsenal. 
Surethea Pulliam, 70, 27251. Gamble, 
Lucy Hoyle, 65, 4363 Garfield. 
William EK, > 54, 2838 Accomac. 
6415 Alabama. 
‘Lohman, 69, 6546 Scanian. 
John Crooks, 67, 5611 Southwest. 
Rertha E. Handley, 32, 2106 N. 13th. 
Alex FE. Moreland, 69, 1112A E, Gano. 
Ella Mathis, 50, Valley Park. 
Eugenia L. Staples, 62, ake Delmar. 
Frieda Abramson, 80, 1438 FE. Grand. 
Arthur Atkins, 2837 Madison. 
Robert W. 5S26A Lotus. 
Dee Foster, Washington. 
Alvina Siefert, 527A Oriole. 
George Ann Story, 1809 N. Grand. 
Kate Sweeney, 79, 3545 Vista. 
Walter G. Arnold, 28, Arnold, Mo. 
Elizabeth Mortimer, 74, 3608A Bates. 
Josephine Howard, 74,. 2803A McNair. 
“Luella Keith, 63, 4242 W. &t. Ferdinand, 
Ella Moore, 74, 5957A Washington, 
Elder J. Lee, 1, 4241 Gibson. 
Anna Forthman, 84, 2614 N. Jefferson. 
Barbara 8. Cooper, 10 months, Salem, Mo, 
James B. Calvert, 60, Fredericktown, Mo, 
DIVORCES GRANTED, 
Harry from Helen Tobasco. 
Jean from James Cooper. 
Beulah from Lester Hubbs. 
George from Vashti Golliday. 
Willie from Claude House. 
Dwight from Hla Daniel. 
Katherine from George Watts. 
Margaret from Stanley Lindsay. 
Evelyn from John Zurbriggen. 
Catherine from Dillwynn' Stevens. 
Gertrude from Hugh Taylor. 
Elizabeth from Louis Abel. 
Roosevelt from Georgia Stafford. 
Ethel from Will Montgomery. 
Pauline from Russell Bown, 
Josie from Fred Gore. 
Luella from Frank Spinelli. 
Helen from George ‘Tepovich. 
Harry from Marcella Deen, 
Theresa from Harry Lockard, 
Henry from Ruth Stuessel, 
Alta from Roy DeMent. 
Joseph from Arthur Squires. 
Dormallee from Willard Parker. 
Ruth from William Hawkins. 
Julia from Ben Dunivant. 
Marie from Albert Stark. 
Clara from Marl Wood. 
Marie from James Edwards. 
Lula from Marion Evans, 
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4HIGH LOW RAINa 


(Observations at 7: . mm, 
96 tan 30 a. m. ter previews 


Low Rain 
my ? "S 


Atlantase-7 — — - bs 
TT) | - .O5 
Chicago — = < e* 
Cincinnat!l -—— -—- — 

Columbia, Mo,— 

Denver—- -——- -—— 

Detroit—— 
Ft. Worth — 
Kansas City —~ 
Los Angeles -—~ 
Memphis -—~- -—— 
Miami-— 
Minneapolis —— 
New ga -_- 
New York — 
Oklahoma City— 
Pittsburgh —— -- ~ 
Bt. 


———_ eee 


ST.LOUIS POST- DISPATCH 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
who 


rh, J 
CH. 1654, Fistablished 1sou 


“NORTHWEST 
AN} a aT. CHAPEL,” 1905 


RE 

Union .bi, 

AL i ' iit A ‘Worse, C828 
_Natural Tiridge, “EV. 


south” 
tR-HELDERLE F a 3 
3634 Gravois, LA. 4634. sna 
SOUTHWEST 
a tie 


: 7 olor 
‘The House a Distinetion’”* — 646 
Chippewa. FL. 1938. 

JOHN L, ZIEGENIEIN & BONS, yx 
Gravois. FL. 2600. 
ALEXANDER & SONS Gervice Chapel, 

6175 Delmar. CA. 0337. . — 

EDITH FE. AMT! ervit ; 
Loule since 1807, 4083 “Lindell” JK. 
CUTLTEN & KETTY Funeral Directors 
4386 Lindell bl. FR. mere 7267 
Natural Bridge. MU. 


SnaaTahas 
MOUNT HOPE MAUSOLEUM—The o nly 


Mausoleum in South 8t. Louis. Select 
choice crypts now. Small down pay- 
ment, easy terms, no interest. Non- 
sectarian, perpetual care in a garden of 
beauty. Street car or bus to entrance 
for one fare. Mount Hope Cemetery & 

Mausoleum Co. » 1215 Lemay Ferry rd. 

Ht! . 

WEMONIAL PARR CEMETERY provides 
free interment for honorably discharged 
veterans in Veteran's Section adjoining 
War Memorial; non-sectarian, popetees 


free headstone ae 
— Beautiful 
ape care. Gravols 


sHIDNER 
Bt. Louis, 


’ ’ 


Dx 
non-sectarian, 
rd, BWifton 2 
A CHARL 
Natural Beauty, 
PA. 1760. 
OAK 

LA. 


Charles rd. 
$150. 


bargains in 


7775 Bt. 


GROYV E—Six-grave lot, 
6720, 


CALL CE. 2046 for lot 


Memorial Park. 
Fvo 6 grAVe lots; vesaeereneslitn ons 
9Q, 


FL. O9 
CREMATORIES 
OAK GROVE Chapel and a the 
newest and finest in St. Louls, 4 uu 
St. Charles road. CA, 506. 
VALHALLA CHAPEL OF ME MORTES— 
Crematory-Mauselum-Cemeter 7600 
St. Charles rd., CA. 49 00. 
MISO Ri CHAPEL AND oa wea RY 
211 Sublette, Hi. 43¢ 


FLORISTS 
AWE iis week's special. Beaull- 
ful spray consisting of large picardy 
gladiolas and ribbon to match. 5. 
Mention this ad. Cal CE. 6000. 
GRIMM & @ORLY. 


Call 


DEATHS 
ADAMS, WELLIE—4420 Ohi Ohio, Tues., 


Sept. 11 

Mrs. Adams at LUPTON Chapel, 
7233 Delmar. Service and interment at 
Black Rock, Ark., Fri., 2 p.m. 


ECELIA Duvall) — 
» 10, 2945, 8 


* Thomas Brennan, 
Mayme, Patrol- 
late William 


FEUTZ Fu- 
Thur., 
Calvary 


wife of the 
dear mother of Allen P., 
man George A. and the 
Brennan. 

Funeral from CALVIN F. 
neral Home, 4828 Nat. Bridge, 
Sept. 13, 10 a.m.. Interment 
Cemetery. Parking rear of chapel. 
BUFKA, BARBARA ROSE (nee Ma- 
tejka) —Of Fenton, Mo., Mon... Sept. 

1945, beloved wife the late 
ae Bufka, dear mother of Albert, 
Julius and William Bufka, Mary Kadlez, 
Harbara Kotrba and the late Joseph and 
Anna Bufka, our dear atater, sister-in- 
law, mother-in-law, grandmother, great- 
grandmother, aunt and cousin, 

Funeral Thurs., 8:45 a.m., 
BOPP CHAPEL, Fenton, vad Bt. 
Church and cemetery, Fenton, 9 a.m 
as. Bufka member of 8t. Ann's Ladies’ 
ociety. 


from the 
Paul 


ie A nee mith 
Of San Antonio, Tex., Fri., Sept. ‘ 
1945, dear wife of Adam W. Doerle’ 
dear sister of Mrs. Julia Pickles, dear 
mother-in-law, sister-in-law, aunt and 
cousin, 
Funeral from WACKER-HELDERLBE 
Chapel, 3634 Gravois ay., Thurs., Sept. 
13, p.m. Interment Nat'l Cemetery, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. A former mem- 
ber of American Ladies’ <Auvillary No. 
aA AA 
MTRA, exington, 
suddenly, Aug. 24, "1945, beloved son 
of Sarah Drumtra (nee Beyer), dear 
brother of Hilda R. Schmelzel (nes 
Drumtra), dear brother-in-law of Otto 


Schmelzel. 

Funeral was held Aug. 28, 2 p.m., 
from STROOT-CARROLL- ‘Funeral Home, 
4600 Natural Bridge. Interment Memo- 
rial Park Cemetery. 

ECK, VICTORIA (nee Neudeck)—4435 
Ellenwood, Tues., Sept. 11, 1945, 

p.m., widow of John Eck, dearly beloved 

mother of Carrie Eck, Edward, Robert, 

Nell Porter, Clarence, Carl and 

Eck, dear TE a, in-law, grand- 
mother, great-grandmother and aunt. 

Remains will lie in state at WACKER- 
HELDERLE Chapel, 3634 Gravois ave., 
until Wed., 10 p.m, Interment at Jas- 


er, Ind, 

udge) —Hept. 
fortified with. the png ta of 
Church, dear wife of An- 
dear mother of Anthony 
J. Foley, dear stepmother of Philip 
A. Foley, dear sister of Mrs. Rose Re- 
nard, Patrick Judge and the late Mrs, 
John J. McCarthy, Mrs. Alice Berry, Mrs. 
Mary Gale, Joseph Judge and Miss Kate 
Judge, our dear aunt and grandmother. 

Funeral from WATSON-BOCKLAGE 
Funeral Home, 6536 Clayton rd., Thurs., 
Sept. , 8:30 a.m., to the Church of 
the Little Flower, Boland pl. and Arch 
ter. Interment Calvary Cemetery. Park- 
ing In rear of funeral home. 8 
FRANKLIN, MIKE 1t.—2843 Benton 
st., Mon., Sept. 10, 1945, 11:30 p.m., 
beloved husbgnd of Lydia M. Franklin, 
our dear brother. 

Funeral from ARTHUR J. DONNELLY 
Parlors, 3840 Lindell bl., Thurs., Sept. 
13, 10:30 a.m., to Mt. Olive Hebrew 
Cemetery. 

RGEVICH, -—- Thir- 
teenth, Mon., Sept. 10, 1945; dear 
brother of Amelia Efrmoff. 

Funeral Thurs., Sept. 13, 8:30 a.m., 
from MOYDELL’S, Mississippi and Allen 

; St. Joseph Croatian Church, 

and Russell bl. Interment Cal- 
vary Cemetery. 

ANNABELLE 
2118 FE. Warne ayv., 
Sun., Sept. 9, 1945,°5:35 p.m., be- 
loved wife of Carl Girse, dear mother of 
Carol Rogers, Marilyn and Joan Girse, 
dear daughter, daughter-in-law, sister, 
sister-in-law and aunt. 

Funeral Thurs., Sept. 13, 8:30 a.m., 
from MATH HERMANN & SON’S Chap- 
el, Fair and West Florissant avs., 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church. 
terment Calvary Cemetery. Mrs. Guirse 
was a member of the Ladies Sodality. 
HOLLAND, WILLIAM KING 
McPherson, suddenly Tues., 

1945, beloved husband of 
Holland {nee Garesche), dear father of 
Garesche and Dempster Holland, dear 
son of Matthew J. and Margaret 
Holland, dear brother of Mrs. James 
Joseph F. and Gerald M. Hol- 


LAURENCE 
5165 Delmar 
a.m., to St. 
Interment Calvary 


Y, 
9, 1945, 
Holy Mother 
thony FP. Foley, 


(nee Weiss) — 
entered into rest 


’ 


Funeral from the 

'LLEN Funeral Parlors, 
., Sept. 14, - 
Cathedral. 


HOSS, GEORGE 0.—Sept. 11, 1945, 
husband of Viola Hoss, father of Bert, 
John and Sherman Hoss, Mrs. Wm. An- 
heuser and Mrs. Ernest Howes, our 
grandfather 

Service Thurs., 2:30 p.m., in The 
Great Hall of the ROBT. J. AMBRUS- 
TER Mortuary, Clayton rd. at Con- 
cordia lane. Member of Trinity Lodge 
No. 641, A.F. &A.M., and Forest 
Park Chapter 377, O.F.8. Ma- 
sonic apnee by “Prinity Lodge Wed., 


v.17 
KAATMAN, JOSEPH W.—7442 Wayne, 

C., Tues., Sept. 11, 1945, beloved 
husband of Freda Kaatman, father of 
Staff Set. Harold Kaatman and the late 
Mildred Kaatman, dear son of Mrs. El- 
len Kaatmar and the late William Kaat- 
man, brother of Archibald and Clarence 
Kaatman, Mrs. George -.Schaefer and 
Mrs. J. O. Million and the late John 
Kaatman, our dear brother-in-law, 


uncle and cousin. 

Funeral Fri., 1:30 p.m., from the 
BOPP Funeral Home, Hanley rd. and 
Forsythe bl., Clayton. Interment Laurel 
Cemetery, 
KONRAD, KARL 
Tues., Sept. 11, 1945, 
loved husband of Ella M. 
father of Mrs. Joseph Lafser, Charles 
Konrad, Mrs. Roy Herron, Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, Gus Konrad and the late Alvin 
Konrad, dear grandfather, father-in-law, 
brother-in-law and uncle. 

Funeral Thurs., Sept. 12. 2 p.m. from 
MATH HERMANN AND SON’S Chapel, 
Fair and West Florissant. Interment 
Frieden’s Cemetery. 
KORST, MINNIE (DOT) (nee Miller— 
3910 Kingsland court, entered into rest 
Tues., Sept. 11 194! 2:15 a.m., 
dearly beloved wife of Hans C. Korst, be- 
loved daughter of William Miller, our 
dear sister-in-law and aunt. 

Funeral Fri., 2 p.m. from BEIDER- 
WIEDEN South Side Funeral Home, 
3620 Chippewa st., to Lake Charlies 


Rurial Park. , 
CINDNER, CHRIS N J.— Anna 
av., Maplewood, Sun,, Sept. 9, 1945, 
4:30 a.m., dear brother of Mary Troy, 
our dear brother-in-law, uncle and cousin, 
Thurs., Sept. 14, 1945, 
from the CROGHAN Funeral 
Home, 7146 Manchester ay. to Immact- 
late Conception Church, Maplewood, In- 
terment National Cemetery, Jefferson Bar- 
racks. Mr. Lindner was a member of the 
N. A ie and John J. 
Branch No. < and Postal 
123. American Legion. 


F.——-Entered into rest 
7:30 a.m., 
Konrad, 


Funeral 
8:30 a.m., 


0’ Neill 
Service No. 


Call MAin I-I-I-I 
For an Adtaker 


To Place Your 


Want Ad 


DEATHS 
McBRIDE, DONALO—i016A Wodla- 
mont ay., Tues., Sept. 11, 1945, dear- 
ly beloved son of John and Norma Me- 
liride (nee Smith), dear brother of John 
P., William FP. Meliride, our dear 
grandson, nephew end cousin. 
Fervice at CLAI Funeral 
1125 Hodlamont av., 10 a.m., 
Bept. 1d. Interment Warrenton, 
_baine day >.m. 
OWN J.—6Ii08 N. Hroad- 
entered into rest Tues., Bept. 11, 
mi a.m., dear brother, 
brother-in-law and uncle, dear friend of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. bys 
Funeral Fri., Sept. 14, :30 a.m., 
from MATH HERMANN Ama SUN'S 
Chapel, Fair and West Florissant ay., to 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church. 
Interment Calvary Cemetery. 
MALLE, CARLO R. — 2229 McNair, 
Tues., Sept, 11, 1945, beloved son of 
Carlo and Virginia Malle (nee Necker}, 
dear brother of Mary Malle, our dear 
grandson, nephew and counsin, age one 
year elaht montha, 
Funeral from WITT 
2929 #8. Jefferson, time 
terment Calvary Cemetery. 
MITCHELL, ANNA—24658 Helen st., 
Brentwood, Sept., 11, 1945, beloved 
wife of Pilcher Mitchell, dear mother of 
Mrs. Rose Peterson, Mrs. Ruth Walker 
and Mrs. June Lynch, our dear sister, 
gi a and aunt. 
eral Fri., 10 4&.m., 
Funeral "Home, Hanley rd. 
Clayton. Interment 


TA FE Fast 
a, "1045. ll p.m., 
Hiatiche More- 


Home, 
Thurs., 
Mo., 


BHOS.’ Chapel, 
later. In- 


from the 
and 


BOP Pr 
Oak 


Forsythe bi., 
Hill Cemetery, 
MORELAND, 
Giano av¥,, Bat,, Sept. 
beloved husband of Mrs. 
land (nee Campton), dear father of 
Capt. Eugene E., U. .» Mrs. Lesiie 
Grammer, Mrs. Roy Rathburn and Mer- 
chant Seaman Carl M. Moreland, father- 
in-law, grandfather, brother, brother-in- 
law and uncle. 

Remains at LEIDNER Chapel, 2223 
St. Louls av., until 10 a.m., Fri., Sept. 

Burial at St. James, Mo. 

w he. SS A—Tues., pt. : 
1945, wife of Le Roy F. Newhall, 
mother of Mrs. A. C. Boyd, Mrs. d. 
A. Swanston and Charies Smith, mother- 
in-law and grandmother. 

Service at LUPTON Chapel, 7233 
Delmar, Thurs., 2 p.m. Interment Vak 
Grove Cemetery. 

“RADENTZ, ERWIN A.—S3TiIO Texas, 
asleep in Jesus Mon., Sept. 10, 945, 
9 a.m., beloved hus¥and of 
Radentsa (nee Ehle), dear father 
Joyce, Nancy and Donaid Radentz, our 
dear son, brother, son-in-law, brother-in- 
law, uncle, nephew and cousin. 

Kody will le in state at 
WIEDEN South Side Funeral Home, 
3620 Chippewa st., until 12 noon 
Thurs. Services same day, 2 p.m. at 
Holy Crosse Larttheran Church, Ohio and 
Miami at. Interment Concordia Ceme- 
tery. 
"RANNINGER, BERTHA (nee Meier) — 
3169 Nebraska ave. in Jesus 
Tues., Sept. 11, 19 945, 5:45 p.m., dear 
sister of Mrs. Josephine Palime, Edward 
F. and Walter J. Meier, dear sister-in- 
law, aunt and cousin. 

Remains will lie in state at WACKER- 
HELDERLE Chapel, 3634 Gravois ave., 
until Fri., Sept. 14, 11 a.m. Services 
same day at Our Redeemer’s Latheran 
Church, Utah and Oregon ave., p.m. 
Interment Sunset Burial Park. Deceased 
was a member of the Ladies’ Aid. 
ROSE, MILORED (nee Stephenson) — 
4314 West line, entered into rest Sat., 
Sept. 8, 1945, 1 p.m., dearly beloved 
wife of the late Frederick W. Rose and 
dear sister of James and Robert Stephen- 
son of Los Angeles, Calif., Essie Kimball 
of Beverly Hills, Calif., and our dear 
sister-in-law. 

Funeral Thurs., Sept. 13, p.m., 
from the PROVOST Mortuary, $710 N,. 
Grand bl., to Valhalla Cemetery. 
“SEBAUGH, PALMER €. (PAUL)—— 
5127 Waldo, suddenly Mon., Sept. 10, 
1945, beloved husband of Mary Sebauch 
(nee Watters), dear stepfather of Mary 
Null (nee Noonan), and Alice Krown 
(nee Noonan), dear son of Adam Se- 
baugh and our dear brother. 

Funeral from KUTIS gy Home 
2906 Gravois, Fri., 14, 1:30 
p.m. Interment St. 
eae of B.A.R.E. 


BEIDER- 


escinen! s Cemetery. 


4 th A.——Entered into rest 
Sept. 10. 1945, Q Granite City, ll., 
dear father of Mrs. May Prater, grand- 
father and great-grandfather. 

Funeral Thurs., 2 p.m., at the East 

Granite Methodist Episcopal Church. In- 
terment Sunset Hill Cemetery. Remains 
at the MERCER Funeral Home, Granite 
City, Tu. 
“BYANFILL, DELL G.—-Sept. 11, 1945, 
husband of the late Nora Stanfill, dear 
father of Elmer, Obie, Davis, Betty and 
Lucille, dear grandfather. 

Funeral Fri., Sept. 14, 10 a.m., 
from the A. KRON Chapel, 2707 N. 
Grand bl. Interment Bethania Cemetery. 

, P Shenan- 
doah, Mon., Sept. 10, 4945, 12 noon, 
dearly beloved husband of [Dertha Stines 
(nee Schultz), dear brother of Ann Ebel, 
Dora Hessell and Charles S&tines, dear 
brother-in-law, uncle, cousin and nephew. 

Funeral from WACKER-HELDERLE 

3634 Gravois, Fri., Sept. 14, 
1: .m. Interment Calvary Cemetery. 
VACCARO, GIUSEPPE—4943 Shaw ar. 
Tuesday, Sept. 11, 1945, dear son of 
Silvestro and Rosalia Vaccaro, dear broth- 
er of Sgt. Tony, Gimmie, Frances Vac- 
caro, Mrs. Vincent La Tragna, Mrs. Edw. 
Pivirotto, Mrs. Frank Galati, Mrs. Lee 
Sciortino, dear  wnele, brother-in-law, 


nephew and couain. 

Funeral from I’. MICELI & SON'S Fu- 
neral parlors, 1150 N. Kingshighway, 
Friday, Sept. 14, & a.m., to St. Am- 
brose Chureh, 9 a.m. Interment New 
BS. Peter and Paul Cemetery. Deceased 
was a member of Casteltermini Society. 
WENTZ, VERNEB — SO0OSA.  Linden- 
wood, Mon., Sept. 10. 1945, beloved 
son of the late Leo and Anna Wentz, 
dear brother of Anna and Leto Smith, our 
dear brother-in-law and unele, age 51 
years. 

Funeral from the SCITUMACHER Fu- 

Home, 3013 Meramec, Thurs., 
0 p.m., to New St. Marcus 
Member of Dexter Lodge, 

A.M., of Dexter, Mo. 


LOST AND FOUND 


A? LPO —— Lost : ursday; - 
eral reward. NE. 3700. 
own; at efer's 


OLD— Lost; 
Jewelry; contains money, charge plate 


and Roi pass; substantial reward, 
f, 3201, 


BILLFOLD -—— Red Jeather; containing 
draft, hospitalization, 8. Security and 
Elks cards; initials G. R.; veteran; 
please phone FO. 0194. 

“BILLFOLD — Lost; containing - hear 7 4 
papers: keep pol ny keepsak “A. 


spun silver; Aug. 14: 


BRACELET—Lost: 
gift from 


downtown, Washington ave.; 
Marine; reward. YO. 34 
RACELET—Lost; child’s, 
Walker. 5086A Ridge. RO 
CAP — Lost; purple heart; 
manider; reward. F 443 
CHANGE PURSE — Lost; 
; om Cherokee st.: rewa 
Od Be 2846 Cherokee. 
IGARE CAS st; silver: vicin 
ity of Skinker and Delmar; great senti- 
mental value; $100 reward. DE. 1806. 
COIN PURSE—lLost; brown; 
bills: reward. RE. 7970. 
COSMETIC CASE—Envelope type; brown; 
containing gold square compact; keep- 
sake: west: reward. NE. 33. 
CREW MEMBER WINGS—BSliver: on 
vicinity 18th and Pine or 
Pope's; 


engraved Ida 
. 5190. 


past com- 
8. 


a 
rd. E, 


contains 


Delmar street car o 
can identify; liberal award; 
1145 Ersula. Ming Beamer. 

DACHSHU phe F all) black female; 


reward Gt 
DIAMOND “ee Test sth day; bib- 
female: white 


eral rewar 
** Doe-Dee.’’ 


rere 
name 
6977. 


DOG—Lost: 
with black saddle; 
$25 reward. ST. 

‘DOG—Lost; black pup; white markings: 
4 months’ old; vicinity McKnight rd.; 
reward. HI. 5878. 

DOG—Lost; small black and. white; name 
Hoots: reward. RE. 3992. 
DOG—Lost: black cocker spaniel; 
Bruce; reward. MU. 5809. 

~ DOG—Lost: 


name 


serviceman’s: large 
haired; male; Pepper. RO. 53 

DRESSES—tLost, 2; Mon., in bag: re- 
ward, CE. 1040, GO.4152 after 6 p.m. 
GLASSES—Lost; blue tortoise shell; bhe- 
tween 7th and 8th on Washington. Call] 
EV. 6056. 

GLASSES Lost; red tortoise shell; Sun- 
dav: vicinity of Art Museum. 87.5934 

GLASSES——Last; L.J.G.; in brown case; 
reward, (0. 3710. 

GLASSES—-Lost: Clayton rd... 

Nelson's gold tee. CA, 6988 
GLASSES——Lost; Monday: rimless; in 
Erker case: ‘eward. GR. OO87. 


HAT—Lost; small black 
Sept. 2; reward. GR. 9 


HEARING 


wire- 
1. 


front of 


velvet, Sun., 
383. 


AID—-Lost; @aturday, Sept. 
> Master Pak unit 
reward, 1210 Fullerton Bidg. 


CH. 4340 


HOUND—Lost: white 
reward. Call ST. 262 

KEYS—-Lost;: 2 
N 208: can 
6100 Iah fy. 


and brown male: 


1 Key 
reward. 


rings on hook; 
identify others; 


* ASHES 


LOST AND FOUND 
REWARD for information leading to re- 
covery of black and white male Llewellyn 
setter; children's pet; lMeemse No. 1 
or 172 and rabies inoculation tags, 
FR. 3486. CA. 6900. 
ThiliINSETONE PIN Lost; Pues. ; 
town, or vicinity 15th and St. 
keepsake of a Marine; reward. MI 
BHEPHERD COLLTE — Ysa: 
white, black spots, some sable; 
Duchess: reward. GR. 72 . 
BHEPARD — Lost ; brown with white 
markings om face. Answers ‘‘Rip.’* 
Child’s pet. 0741. 


down - 
Louts: 
"1758 
female; 
name 


Reward. HU. 
-UMBRELLA—Man’‘s, expensive springs: 
- Bent. 6 on O4 street car: reward. 
WALLET— Lost: brown: money and yalu- 
ables; Sat., Sept. Meramec and 

Virginia: reward. PL. L. 9751. 

WALLET—tLost; red; Wellston ear: 
Diease return glasses, Davis, 4156 
Aldine. 

WALLET-—Taoat : black; 
at.; wife of husband 

_ ce 544 
Tost; containing valuable pa> pa- 
: reward. Georges, JE. 7618. 

Wa ALLET— Lost; Friday: Tower Grove 
bus: reward. Geo. Coleman, 208 8. @. 

WELTA CAMERA and G. E. exposure 
meter lost; both left on sidewalk on 
Lemp av., about 30 feet from Cherokee 
st. Sunday night; generous reward. 
GR. 5240. 19044 Cherokee. 

WRIST WATCH—TLost; lady's; Sep. 2 
on tion, Bartmer, Belt or Cabanne; 
reward, 5458 Vernon. 

WRIST WATCH —Toat: lady (a slow 
gold; downtown Tuesday, Aug 
reward. ao. 062 : 

Whist WAattll__foat dad's: Elgin} 


north; reward. G0. 5 


FOUND 
LADY'S diamond ring, onaee scene 
.-D. 


fication hecessary. Box D- 
PERSONAL 
FORMER UC. 8. Cartr Cartridge Bupervisors 


interested in back pay, Sua a . Ed- 
wards, FO.7861 after 5 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


-Notice is hereby “given that the 
St. Louls County Planning Commission 
has submitted tw the County Court of 
St. Louls County for adoption a pro- 
posed zoning plan and order pursuant to 
an act of the General Assembly, Laws 
1941, Page 465. Copies of the dis- 
trict map and zoning order may be in- 
spected at the office of the County 
Pianning Commission. 

Objections to the proposed plan and order 
will be considered by the County Court 
upON presentation thereof in writing. 
Such written objections are required to 
be filed with the County Clerk of St. 
Louls County prior to October 1, 1945. 

COUNTY COURT OF 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY, 
By LUMAN F. MATTHEWS, 
Presiding Judge. 

APPLICATIONS for white matrons’ posi- 
tions for St. Louls Publie Schools will 
be received on the 7th floor of 
Board of Education Building. 
cust, starting Wednesday, Sept. 
to and including Tuesday, Oct 
hours 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily, Sat- 
urdays until noon. Applicants must be 
American citizens not leas than 5 feet 
in height, not over 200 pounds in 
weight, between ages 21 and 45. Ap- 
plications of married women will not be 
accepted. 

JOSEPH P. SULLIVAN. 
Commissioner of School Buildi 


BUSINESS PERSONALS 
ACE LAUNDRY C¢O. — 4039 ote 


Brilliante, NE. 3928; send us your 
laundry; prompt service, good clean work 
AN AWAITING Golden Opportunity — 
Hillions, war surplus, being sacrificed 
and needed materials, equipment. Write 
(The Original) WAR SURPLUS RE- 
PORTER, st, 1 Forest Park, City. 
Phone NE. 3340, evenings. 
LEAVING fer Yas Anecies Sen. 20: 
will transact your business: make in- 
vestigation or other business matters 
attended to. Mr. Long, between 4:30 
and 7 p.m. JE. 0626. 
GRUNOW refrigerator specialist, 
service, moderate price, 


. 4182, 
HOSPITAL INSURANCE—Age 6 mo. 

O; lowest rates. BOHLEY AGENCY. 

314 N. Broadway. CH. 5334. 

- SE. 220i, . 

o8 Grand, 


vicinity of 14th 
in service; id 


‘NOTE — 


imme- 
Clydes, 


3906 West 
Room 300, 


With flat reofing equipment, 
who wants steady sub-contract work. 
KBox B-234, Post- Dispatch. 

TAKE CARE of your Teet with Caldwell’s 
Arch Cushions. xpert advice free. 
4921 Delmar, RO. 0195. 

AMAS TREES—Wholesale producers and 
shippers of needle fast balsam Rocky 
Mountain Xmas trees in carload or «lit 
carload lots. Further information, Box 


Y-312, Post-Dispatch. 
__ COAL, WOOD, KINSLING 
La- 


“ARK ANSAS jump, | Dixie briquettes, 
clede coke, all grades of stoker coal; 
prompt delivery. Norris «& Wieters, 
4402 Chouteau. FR. 2684 

KINDLING — 6 sacks. $2. “Gelivered 
Meixner, 5605 Labadie. CO. 6228. 

KINDLING WOOD—Pick up your loads, 
$3 20 | cord. _ Meier -Pohiman, 14 OOPalm 

KinvniT ING “hs the sack; delivered. Dey el 
Coal Co, 910 N. Compton, FR. 9084, 

LTE TE ROYPT STORER — ile 

75; Solarite, Dixie briquets, Shell 

L, 

re 


ROOFER— 


aclede coke. Baldwin Co., 827 
CE, 0303 
$12.10: pare 
10 


»° 
ST. ror Is 
coke, $11 
c aa 


briquettes es, 


5¢ pb ok, 
St. Louis Coke & Coal, 310 


5. Newstead. 
WASHED and 0oil treated Madison 
6-ton loads, $4.95 


county stoker coal; 
Cretton Coal, 2038 St. Clair. 


per ton. 
FAst 67 


JEWELRY & DIAMONDS 


PERLES’ new location, Arcade Bidg.. 
S07 line st., ground floor. 


JEWELRY, fe WTD. 
At _ — DI , 
jewelry, silver, my ~~ Kh, condition 
no object; our immense retail business 
enables us to pay you more; get Spar- 
ber’s free estimate before selling; 
are known as the ijargest buyers and 
sellers of used jewelry in the city; we 
are not re 


; S 
WRIST. WATCHES Wtd. —Any condi - 
tion; also other makes. 
gold, diamonds, silver, 

JEWELERS’ EXCHANGE, 

Holland Bidg. CHestnut_ 1327. 
IAMONDS Wtd.—Badly, any and all 
grades of diamonds, large or small: high 
cash prices. B. Lowe, 211 N. 7th. 4th 
floor, Holland Bldg. Call GA. 4678. 

WHY keep your diamonds, old gold and 
jewelry in a safe deposit hox? Sell to 
H. Miller, Established 1888, 505 Olive. 
GA. 5471. 

“WATCHES Wtd.—adly; wrist and pocket 
watches, running or broken : high cash 
prices. . Lowe, 211 N. 7th, 4th floor, 
Holland Bide. GA. 4678. 

THE DIAMOND SHOP—Get our prices 
before selling ogee rings, bracelets, 
brooches,  watc 722 Locust «a. 

1062. Established 35 years. 

DIAMONDS W-a.—We pay high mar- 
ket prices for diamond and jewelry 
estates. AUMAN MASSA "WLENRY 

CO., 720 Olive, 24 floor, MA. 0895. 

HESS & CULBERTSON JEWFLRY CO. 
will buy diamonds, old gold, adlver. 
826 Olive st.. St. Louts. Mo. 

OLD GOLD, broken jewelry, silver, dia- 
monds, kodak. Jno. Miller, 205 N. 6th 

DIAMONDS, broken jewelry, gold, si)ver, 
antiques. Friedman Jewelry, 106 N. 7th 


SWAPS pov 


seen panel: perfect; 
for car. 1964. 
“PAINTER = 
lead and oil, 
board and room ; 
paint Box E-335, Post-Dispatch. 
WILL TRADE—$450 New Hershey vend- 
ing machines. Apt. 211, 4140 Wash- 
ington. 
aSH HAULING 
ASHES, rubbish hauling, ete cut kin-— 
dling by load: quick service. Brown, 
CH, 5901. 2104 Delmar. 
AND RUBBISH — Year-around 
hauling; wood for sale. Quick service. 
Brown. Delmar, CH. 5901. 
ASHPITS, RIURBISH — Quick service. 
Vineyard, 912A La Salle, CE. 9356. 
ASHPITS Rubbish and wrecking. 
Moore, 4368 St. Louts. MT’. 2667. 
ASHES and rubbish hauled Thomas 
Short. 7314 W. Flortasant. FV. 4840. 
ASH HAUL LING—tHeal estate and ethers. 
N 5484. 


Farrar, 4306 Cottage, NF. 
GENERAL hauling, ashes and rubbish. 
28 1 5353. 


Lomax, 202 Riddle, CH 


BEAUTY PARLORS 
SHOP FRONT PANEL—Ev. 


+ good tires: 


swap paint house, 


BRAtTY 
8822 


LAPEL WATCH—Laost: lady's; blue 
gold; vicinity Union Station. 
enerous reward, Write 


lein, 1416 Insurance Exchange Bidg., 
Kansas City, 
LAPEL WATCH =Yost: 18th st. car or 
vicinity 18th Market: reward. CH.1651 
“MAN'S FRATERNITY RING—Lest;: re- 
ward, RE. 6308. 
MASONIC RING—TLost: with 
vicinity Frisco freight depot, 
and Cerre; reward _ OF. 3449 
PEKINGESE Laat ; brown female; an- 
asweras to ‘Tay’ reward, NE. O341. 
VHOTOS—Lost; 3 tinted; child's, 2 
adults; double folding frame; reward. 
1323. 


and 


diamond: 
Seventh 


gold star on 
birth, death on 
reward. HU. 


HI. 
PILOT WINGS—Lost: 
shield; name, date, 


back; downtown Aug. 27; 
7034. 


patent; contains 


PURSE-——Lost: black 
reward. HI. 


ret hillfold and keepsakes: 
1096. 


on eee er — —_ —! 


*& BUY WAR BONDS & STAMPS & 


BRICKLAYING, TUCKPOINTING 
BRICK WORK, tuckpointing, reasonable. 
Melrose, 5252 Janet. MU. 6053. 
CALL LOTZ BROS.—Roofing, tuckpoint-— 
ing, painting. Gn ih. 6514; 3663 Blaine. 
TUCRPOINTING, granl-— 


,. briekl aving an 
told work Js hnson Bros., 4237 Gib- 
Serrl., Jk. a. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


WILLIAM WARKY 0S. general con-— 
tractors, ne and commercial modern- 
ization, porches, 
rooms, rathsakellers, garages, side 
basement, brick siding, tiled 
kitchen and bath, insulation, 
Let us he! Pp you plan your 
Terms WILLIAM” RARBY 
N. Sixth st.; CE. 42 or 

PA. 4960 evenings. 

BEILENSON SALES AND SERVICE 
CO-——General carpentering and home 
modernization, complete remodeling of 
kitchens and bathrooms a apecialty: 
apecial cabinet work, roofing, siding, 
Insulation, ete.; storm sash and sereens 
ta order, S914 Clayton, Hiland 7311, 
Hilland 4888 


fronts, ecreened 


ALL Se > repairing; 35 years. Kelly, 


4554 Lexington. Go. 6228. 


ST.LOUIS POST- -DISPATCH SALESMEN WANTE 
PAGE 14A gE oD NESDAY, pe ea 
ATER ar 


re, 12 1945, Dart = tims 


HELP WANTED—MEN, BOYS 


me Me N 


Sa 


ANTED—Womin 7 
TY 


om id Ww. A N IT. : 
dry; Wages, RE. 


Oe nities; t. days, 
170% - 


-RS— 
t. 325 Tex 
=| get 
at oRe . 


SALESMEN— Direct a consumer 
P CH. 


HEATER Baustant Ban axer; hights, ence: lead furnished ne 
Sundays. Box w. -414, po st-Dispateh’ SALESMAN — 


HEATER Us SHETS and door: ne z ti Ie fut 
Nights, Sundavs Box W-413, P. . aie ~< ms ture. 
TINNERS and Welper—Furnan: Tern ‘joe Mr 0’ Mate ey, 
works; ;_ Steady, 2616 a. Grand. 


metal Fost lentifie line; 


“oo. iOl, Pp, 
SAL, ESMAN— 
mere ‘handise. Ko 


ate mesa anics; 


. 
‘NERS 4nd furnace 
Steady year airy 3958 Fa aston, 
TIRE MAN Base Tiehced on truck “tires: 
ly 35 N. Re eventh. 


314, 


SAL ESMEV— ; for order 
ries Opportunity, Bias B-365,° 
fady. SALESMEN— Experienced i 


DESIG > R Process 
a ls,  B1R Olive 


1.35 how ir. 
DESIGNER— xperlenced on dies, ] 
Atlas Tool, 5147 Natura] Bridge. , VW ?- 
iT ~y 1 SIGNER—Dirasteci Co., roofing E. 

j 
MAN ‘GER — —— .Experienced: iit tann An 
rates one 3 c. Drocedure. Box 


318 Owenshore” Ky. 
TRAINE = *- ae learn rail. -testing: 
200: H. 6185.” 


trave): — 


methods ; 


‘4 
oO office sales; ~~ $150- ents cael Program. 425 
Oliy 


AIN tE—2]- 
$200. maiclency, a5 


CK "ER xpe ions ed: light 
deliveries,” Quan Bins Print Co., 816 
ne, 


— : F 
steady, Box ~s 4X M-45, P "ost Tener eee: _ Salesman + future 1401 p . Paul 
TRI KY be SE—T Daly delivery; ne non- VETERANS —Quailfy be tr; trained 
union. OS. dependence e, Win. King, _Mmer 
RUCK Driven 74, 0lored ; florist; $20 | VETERAN INNS Sg auallty, be trained 
fo start. s7T 4242. feed, ting, Ng. manager. _GA, 


TRUCK DRIVER—}j —~Experienoed A. freight 
delivery, 1310 Delinar, & 


IRIVE ER—Grocery; white: 


lent Opening: good Day. (CE. 
VETE _RANS — Outside; high 
0 


SS. Rhodes Studio 705 
Cc AL L on ret 


UCK Driv “R — White: eonrtenced; ail, Wholesale grocers; 
Operatin 4 


tar kettle. 3307 Rut 


CK — R— Experiencat: ust 
know city P 3326 Wa ashington. 
y y week, J. ¢. Penney 


Stamy m, State r 


} ANIO——Fx enced ; 
pay. y Burger 3654 8 Grand. : 
* — L,. a. OF Ee 8g set - HELP WANTED D—MEN, Ww 


th CARIN 


TTER—Jyx “up, rt composi- | CASHIER— raperienced N. 
tion, Steady. — 5 247, Post.  - Dis, Lor ; 00d wages 
“ ee Advance. 
or PP () 


Derlenan > Small peo 


Box 


erences 


UPHOLSTE RER — hour | COUPLE 
Week ; overtime, Mr. Cox. © B30 ce Chambers Aren’s; salary; maintenance, 
rTP HOLSTERE Furniture repair, | COUPLE ~White: stay; housew LE 


OO8eVe}t Hotel, Delma. and KFueljd. 
7th ant ERERS— + American Hotel, 


7th 
VEGETA ADLE ¢ ct EIR on retail — counter, 


Loop Market, 667 5_ Delmar 
VEG ETABLE re enced: g00d 


—Experic 
Salary, Super Mkt. 7701 s. B’dway 
VETERAN AUTO MECHANIC — Good 
Day. West End Pontiac, 7915 L_ Forsythe. 


Cor 
__$17 75 month. Hi. 062 


Barden, ete. Box “137, dS 
COUPLE— White: ok 


CoUp LE—WN 
Ren, lick, Poss! 206. HI 


ITER—Colo I middle-apg d, 
low a 339 ser hag ss care ans. Box M. 104, p 
WALL W ASHERS—Ana window Washers, | COUPLE Gardener, 4 rooms, 
Sxperienced; toy salaries. AF. 7204, children; countsy beople ‘Dreferred.. 
wAEEHOU iy MEN—To load 7 ‘allers; | 306. 
4:30 p.m.-1 4.tn, ines 1523 Bu- 


61. 


chanan’ 
"AREHOTSR : 


COUPL E—As Caretakers; 


Hot ‘Sk a WORK— Ape 
ges, 5 aad Wa 


—Nationally atta im 
Box J.- 57,P. : direee ne se Datt —Washin on Me ~~ 
with car. 2160 000 x 


"408 N. 6th, 


Ost - eppatc 


— — Cleaner ; EXD. ; all Wr. aa 
RB. 


UDBIy 


Carson's, 1016 Olive, 
SA LESMF fnew 


ae a = EPE Ap 


aii ~ 
: 5 Good a _ TN tae 


. eo 
. O-Nail Th leat 
aim 7 7 
& 


ry. . . ra ’ + kL 
4647 
TER ~ 18 $y 
) and entre or wae 
A 


i yO ung, ag- 


‘ESMEN— : 
gressive salesma an, App’t, . 
SAL, ESME oe ae Sell, collect ; white insur- 
a) 7 , 
» 2806 N. 


) ar vod fad cin tk 


SPEC IAL HOSPHTAT, POLICY ~~ y 
every day: leads: large firm, 

TELEP TiONE Salesman; 

daily Ruarantec. NE, “s 6000. 

UNUST) AL OPPORTU NITY —F 


ry. Box 


a oe work, Rail 
ir 


da 
f 1: 36. 
ictatlon ss age 20 fo 24; 
3870 for 
nt 


j housework, good god ie 
PA, 2548 


VETER —With Sales ability: 
8955, 


and eXDeN Ses, r. Case, York Hotel. 
Fon pe SM ne tel. 
$25 PER DAY Selling make me prove 
it 825 Louderman’’ Blig 
$500 PER MONTH selling Book of 
(nowledge. 825 Louderman Bldg. 
STRONG an ae - ae onal 
10.12 


60, raj oars ee = i aundry, 


Ho pe’ ; 
3 Olive 
c rS tae 19 Sunday, Bi 
ee te 


<< “he. 
Hotel ‘Clarhige 


ak: 


nographer —— Experi- 


-CLTERR—}j ~EXY 
.F Co, stnut. reference : 937 Goodfellow 

mn : Der | 7 COUPLE E—Enyerlenced: “stock man; :- 
a TER Grohne Co abany B-43, pp 8t-Dispatch.” 


4. 3 ats 
— bora ; ar Wart STP 
hone. stam Paine, CE. 


r: | Wp 
23 
STE: FR ci 
sfitocar Co, 2740 


y ich 
gg TH e. 
Ex sing] 

aeoetiienet aereees 


White: Rma!)} Institution 


— va 


~~ “S 
ete, De 
i Expe Tlen ced; unifo x 


na house; tr free 


yardwork: refere — TE. 2.2 0 
COUPLE — king, ousework; 
8. 


Cor rLe — ~ For farm: chickens. % 
3 


8. 
Spi after 91 a.m 


645, 
room : 
St 
ris, aoe 
{ESSP — — y. 
149, 
8 lary ad t 


-m 
RS — Ex erie 
Mi 
“W-7s Po t-Dis 


han, house, iting references, PA, 
electric equipment, 
0193, 


Tied sit — 


COUPLE — Tourist camp; fiaintenai, ae 
Me MANAGER —~ Rite 
amer, 


-top_wace - 
CA. 5752. 
men’s 
Se: 41 


0490: 
STE hae RAPIER — 


CHECK aon WF Super-matkel *> B0od pay, 
GR. 7 


——(heckin 
Ment; tuture. ~~. ” Dry, . 3029 7% 029 Olive, ciency; exchange services, PR. 
Ware Canada Dy Tov 5 ee,” en 
AREHOUSE MEN — > Steady on employ- | Col PLE—Or yard . man: Drivate hos- downtown: w ids TE SSES 


ment; good Wages, eS. Box B-254, P.-D, pital; 6-day, TE. 3-0165, 
Wanenor SE MEN—70(- hourly ; oppor- | DIAMOND PALESMAN—Retal 
er 


tunity for advancement 4451 Duncan, (NC. He rmanent. “aes A Baer 
WAREHTOL SE SLP—p, rmanent; | 5- | DRY CLE Jette Also silk 
day. s, PF 19th and Olive. 2004 Jefferson 

AREHOC SE MEN—Packing, sipping ; 


“~eee., “Kg 1933. 
a > $25; Harney s, 1937 
a *horiteay. 
iid ae 
ral | 


"OD chim KERS .— Hote] experience: 


ilkerson, 1204 Washingt: in, th ff), als Hotel Claridge, 
WAREHOUSE MEX Packers, stock PI ~ Cafeteria ; 5-day “week, 


handlers clevator, Stix, Raer, Fulller. CE 


Homa c Cc ’ ; ik 


rmanent, 
~ we Wages Hote] Claridge 


-—_— Ey gs; 
Prestite Engincerinr 3900 Choutean. 
"“ATCHMAN —White: R00d pay; meals. i 
Racquet Club, 476 N. Kin Deshighway. 


Ey. 


in evening 


WATi HMAN—And port Apply Ely- on G R Won 479 te: 
Walker dress factory, 1200 8. Sth st. ake shop. " 
WATCHMAKER — $50 weekly: only | P Brady Trae pepe taeng  AT | @ 
first -clac« wae Sole N. Gr and. fady-Diake. estnut, 
~~ eet, | 
Ww ATCHMAKER— ‘Perienced; good sal- | PIANO F TEACHE R—To te ach in ~tudio ; 
ary. Hamition. Pine sg Webster Groves, must have exDerience, Fo, 1677. 
WELDER— ~—Combination light gauge pro- | SALES CLERKS All departments 


0 
I $15 — 
OR For reels nd ™ 
Mr. 
ATO Dart 


Bana Station 164 
: + A Te toe pe Night an 
WASH MAN And folder for laundry, | ELEV ATOR *< on ERATOR— Night 


New B 3936 
A} MAN— a ee 936 
1755 s&s. Grand. week days,. Steady, Lindel]. ra ee a 

po : permanent; | — "En eee —— Haffner D ea 

stat .* age wok: . FP, -f). PA. 1505. 


Experi enced, 


rm 
| R- 
ck bee ermanent JF 
Quick | oe. 
tahlishe, firn 


[AN—a And , Woman ; fe *; 18-25; work CASTE 


_———— 
4 ofounte 5050, 
GIRL, or raleeae : f ES ws S 
A, 5729 ‘ 
OI Past seg | Wal 
5 325 S: Wi 


vhive: rashingtneet 
ash 


ays; 
) 
your wn “F oe. a TWwRithi 


ARNERS— 8. 
6: sar N 100 ‘ 
2 ; 


FNOG ze - a 


ENC 
Pe 
ei a 
Ree 


duction, Permanent. Rox BR. 231, P.-p. Katz Drug Co. 6150 20 Natural Bridge, 
WINDOW Ee eats’ oe — each | SODA DISPE NSERS—W White; good, bay, 
CE. 8472. 


a TRIMMET — 
Derienced. Centra] Hdw. 4200 x 
WINDERS— ——Armatures, Starter and Coils, 
Chandeysson, 4084 Rj cham. 
‘OODWORKERS—Cahim mekers and and TE AC HER—Raton> perma. anent. 
apprentices, 4. E. Schmidt. 160 6 Pine, 4650. 


Mr. Pottg Busy Hee, 417 N. 7th. 
lia? rdnare a | SHORT ORDER Cook — 
Union 


| 6 N. Euclid 


°RS irls: 
: ae ys eae 


we ae. 010 
cei 
205500" la 
TATLOR—siitary uniforms: experienced. Se, 
51 DE. 4774 


Victory Military 7 Olive 


'OOL PRE SSER — Friendly ¢ Cleaners, 


5251 ree 
, ‘ “a *Perienced ; tea y 
work; good 4545 Gravois. 
Woop norking machine Operators 
tiie Furnjs ré. Gano ana McKissock. 
OOD WORKERS — staciane Moulder 
bench hand 4199 Chippes ew a. 
WOOD Ww “yy — Cabine mai makers, 
Sash. frame layout AFL. 3810 N._ 9th, 
« 00D Tr RNER Or + young “man aa to 
learn trade, A. FE. 3 Schmidt ive 
Woor, pend ee eS ER— Steady: 800d pay, 
ent Cleaners. BU. 9368. 
a RESSFE RS-—F jr 
Box M- 249, PD 
Woor, a oe “ 
Grand. Fy 278. 
WhInc: ER wan: ce porter, 
Jefferson. By 
RL DMAN—Frefe colored; country ex- 
perience Warson| rd. RE. 1217. 
ARD MAN —W) 


i J A Very 


At ‘ESSORY 
Opportunit ty. 
ACCOMP LISH 


$I S Rerrtenced : 
Sekai’ S, Ea = 
NU RSING <5 


ator: tempos, yp areenfield’ s, 


MI’ ryt" ITH 
ATOR la hrmann: CE. 
Tien 
ready-ty. vu 


far. 3145 Gra 
; -_- a 
Rose Shapiro, 4908 Ma 


Class; top 


TION—Fx 
finde che Montaldn’ s, 4014 Maryland. 
ALTERATION HA NDS—Resdy- to-we 
Son 610 Wa 


nnenfejd’ s, ashington. 


y andervoort’ s. 


- Ady 

Shoes: gty, details. Row 

cary Silk screen Cutter: male 
312 


—— Experience gr gnecy, 
te ay cosmetics, (H. 7. 2. 
Yor NG MAN—W, tk in cleaning shop; 
drive truck. 2635 N. Sarah. 
YOUNG MAN—Learn good trade: oppor- 
tunity. Rub Rn Engraving, 1619 Blair. 
YOUNG MA N—Over 18, manual traine 
ing graduate Kavsing ° Iron Works. 
for NG MAN—Gen-, al office; 13-30- 
9 p.m. Viking F; reight, 614 © 6th. 
M. o san qe —_ pleasant work: permanent, +. 429 
- > fo 3 "yy ispat 
typing. - not | ALTE RATION Hand exDerienced : 
45 


YOUNG se Be ly; So ee 
1-35 


ASSISTANT Live brospects ; 
make 398.4 40 week. 


REF $1 

feo paid. ADVANCE. ‘Big. Olive, 
ASSISTANT SOORKFEP "ER -* 
25 P.-D, 


exDerienced s $25. Box R. § 


CH k« 5 M TARREI Kk — 
nee, 
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IR swig ite. 
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Mi Ay\— => r measemens perma- BAKERY —Salecgirl convenient location: 
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St. Louisans Shop and Save 


Gomous-Barr Cos Ba 


Operated by The Miay Dept. Stores Co. 


-_— --—— SO _ ee 


TEEN TOWN 


Jr. Miss 
DRESSES 


3°97 


‘4 Dresses to wear 
/-anow and later! 
744 Rayon satin and 
(> Arayon crepe com- 
_7qbinations made in 
aa smart styles. Also 

Roman stripe rayon 


jerseys. Sizes 9 to 


SHORT 
FORMALS 


$299 


Rayon _ taffetas! 

m™ Rayon sheers! In 
eiparty styles, for 
ye dancing, too! White 
¢h and pastels. 9-15. 


Fashion Way's Teen Town 
——Basement Economy Store 


SPORT LANE’S 


ee 7 ¢ 
Sy : Py, 


- 


iSUITS 


43” 


"Mj Misses rayon gab- 
‘4 ardine and novelty 
@\xrayon fabrics, Soft 
yi pastels. All styles 
| $377 

4AWool Jacquards, 
74two or three tone 
“aareindeer styles. 


4 Also plain colors. 
Sizes 34-40, 


Fall Skirts 
$159 


style. Black, brown. 
24-30. Rayon con- 
tent. 


Fashion Way's Sport Lane 
——Basement Economy Store 


Cree 
. 
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Me ae, 


RUN - RESISTANT 


Chiffon weight rayons in lacy weave. 
Without seams to give you a bare-leg- 
look, Cotton heels, toes. Women’s 814-10. 


NO-SEAM HOSE 


Medium weight rayon hose, 
cotton reinforced heels, 
toes. Suntan. 


Cc 
814-1014 for women — 48 


WOMEN'S PANTS 


Ribbed cotton briefs, half 
‘ elastic waist band, tea- 55< 
rose color. S. M. L. 


MEN’S SLIPPERS 
Non-Rationed 


$459 


Romeo and opera slip- 
pers. Cloth or leather- 


tops. 6-11. 


Saddles __ __ $3.29 


Growing Girls tan and 
non-rationed. 


No-mark rubber soles. 


white, 


Sizes 4-8. 


Basement Economy Store 


GIRLS’ PANTS 


Slight seconds, Snug Fitting 
cuff leg. Fine gauge 49- 


rayon. Tearose. 2-16, 
TRAINING PANTS 
White cotton with elastic 


MEN'S SOCKS 


Seconds. Rayon socks and 
anklets. Cotton heels, toes. 


Fancy patterns. $ 
Wanted sizes. 4 prs. T 


KIDDIES' ANKLETS 


Boys and girls mercerized 


waist band. Double 


crotch, Sizes 1 and 2. 31° ieee 35° 


plain colors, 2 — — 
Basement Economy Store 


GIRLS’ 


* 
7 
4 


, 


STORE HOURS 9 TO 5 


WINTER 
COATS 


A Chesterfield in 
woo] and rayon in 
winter hues! Rayon 


lined, warmly inter- 
lined. 7 to 14, 


GIRLS’ 
DRESSES 


$1 85 


Printed cotton seer- 
suckers for school! 
Contrasting trim. 
Sizes 7 to 14, 


Sweaters _ _ $1.98 
All - wool  slipons. 
Pastels. 7-14, 


DVH | Girls’ Skirts _ $2.29 
V7Aee 4 Wool and rayon. 
W Pleated. 7-14. 


Fashion Way's Girls’ Dept. 
—Basement Economy Store 
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short sleeves. 


MEN’S TEE SHIRTS 


Crew neck, white cotton knits with 


cis see edie a 


2-Piece Pajamas, $1.63 


Cotton flannelette. Fully 
cut coat, middy style. 
Woven stripe. For men, 


Plaid Shirts _ $1.61 


Colorful cotton plaids. 


Two button through pock- 
ets. Sizes 1414-17. 


ey CN aaee ine ee 
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SABLE-DYED 


* seis 
ns yo? 


Cdl 


1 @ Yoke Backs 
@ Roll Collars 


@ Johnny Collars 


iw) @ Tuxedo Fronts 
| @ Turnback Cuffs 


ASS RSS =; — . 


a IE 
Se et 


Full length and ne ta 


36-inch models. 
misses 
and women’s 
sizes. Rayon 


Juniors’, 


lined. 


at. Louis Largest 
Basement Fur Dept. 


oy — 
: 
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Staple Sweaters, $2.98 


V-neck knit coats. 70% 
cotton, 30% wool. Brown 
and oxford. Sizes 36-46. 


Sport Sweaters, $2.99 
Two tone coat styles. Knit 
and fabric combinations. 
Sizes 36-44 for men, 


Basement Economy Store 


9x1Z FELT-BASE RUGS 


Seconds! Also 9x10.6 Ft. and Others 
Rugs that bring beauty 
into your home. Large assortment of patterns and 


Added wear and comfort. 


colors. 


9x12-Ft. 


Hair Waffle top .rug pads that add years of life to your 


rugs. 


i 


Waffle-Top Pads 


$@s9 


Basement Economy Store 


’ 


BOYS’ DRESS SHIRTS 
$422 


Rejects. New fall strip 


regular cottlars attached. Smartly 
bru... Teme © Oth SG ites wists mesh snd nis oe 


{ 


SWEATERS, JACKETS 


Water repellent cotton gab- 
ardina jackets; sweaters in 
two-tohe coat 

styles. For boys — — 


Boys’ Plaid MACKINAWS 


Brightly coPlSred. Heavy 
warm meltons, Four pockets. 


JUST ARRIVED! 


Money in the Busiest Basement in Town! 


SEMENT ECONOMY STORE 


We Give and Redeem Eagle Stamps 


FALL 
DRESSES 


Misses’ black ray- 
on crashes or 
spun rayons. 
Ideal for now 
and on-into fall. 
Also many Prin- 
cess styles. Lace 
and embroidery 
trims, Sizes 12 to 
18. 


St. Louis’ Largest 
Basement Dress Dept. 


es and figures, 


SPORT SHIRTS 


Plain color, long sleeves. In 
or outers. 2 pockets, 2-way 
collar. $150 
Age 4 to 16 6nd 


Boys’ Corduroy BIBALLS 


Cottons, plain or partridge 


Belted backs. $9777 
eines 6 to 14... . ‘as 7 


*Maximum Shrinkage 1%. 


ghades. Adjustable $936 
shoulder straps. 2-6. 
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pants 
color. 


Elastic 


Waistline _. __ 


Sizes 2 to 6. 
Basement Economy Store 


TOPCOATS! 


FALL 
SUITS! 


*17 


EACH 


Single or double 
breasted suits 
for men and 
young men. Ex- 
pertly tailored! 
Smart topcoats. 
Rayon content, 


Slacks _____ $3.98 


Men’s semi - dress 
trousers: slacks for 
young men. 


Raincoats, $4.98 


Slicker type finish, 
olive drab. Full pro- 
tection for men. 


Basement Economy Store 


57, 
4 YY 
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WASH SLACKS 
Sanforized* slacks for boys. 
Plain colors. Pleated. $179 
Sises 8 te Wi wi an 


BOYS’ SLACKS 


Wool and rayon. Brown 
or blue checks or herring- 
bone weaves. $359 
Sizes. 16 to FF iu am 


Basement Economy Store 


White tops, button on 


contrasting 
Sorry, no 


phone or mail orders, 


Cotton Knit Pants 


25c 


F 
Pumps! 


“él, 
~ 


winter. 


Women's Non-Rationed 


99° 


Sandals! 
Some play shoe 
styles! All in dark 

= fall colors to wear 

now and through 

Sizes 4-10. 


Basement Economy Store 


SHORTY PAJAMAS 


Room lots of 10 rolls, 


WALLPAPER 
18 yards of border. $7 49 
Patterns for all rooms. 


Basement Economy Balcony 


SUPER ZEPHYR MOP 


Large size. Remov- 89° 


le head is washable, 
andle attached. 
Basement Economy Balcony 


$469 


Cotton crepe one-piece shorty pa- 
jamas that launder so well! Blue, 
tearose or white, 34-40, 


STRIPED GOWNS 


Cotton flannelettes with high necks, 
long sleeves. 
Sizes 16 and 17 


WORK APRONS 


| Blue denim or olive drab 


' gubberized sheeting. 


Men's Cotton Suede Work Shirts, $1.53 


Men's Work Clothing——Basement Economy Store 


MIDRIFF PAJAMAS 


white background 
In popular shorts 
Sizes 32-38, 


cotton 


$370 


Smart 
prints. 
with tie top. 


BUILT-UP SLIPS* 


Rayon crepe in tearose hue, sizes 


LADY HOLLYWOOD GIRDLES 


15-inch length, stepin, semi- 


side hook. Boned at the top. 
Rayon content. 


PRISCILLA CURTAINS 


Dainty Priscilla style ruffled curtains 40-in. 


$369 


Beau Bra Brassieres, 32 to 36 ss 9% 


Basement Economy Store 


36-44. Spun rayon crepe in $1 68 
white, 46-52. Limit of two — 
*No Mail or Phone Orders 


CHECKED PETTICOATS 


Dainty rayon swish taffeta, hem- 
stitched at hems. In red, $398 
re rr - ea 


Basement Economy Store 
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BLANKETS 


50% wool, 50% cotton, 5-inch 


rayon satin binding. Winter rose, 
cedar or rose. 


72x84 in. 
Size 


Cotton Flannelette, yd. __ 42c 


36-in. wide light grounds, woven 
stripes. 


Cotton Flannelette, yd. _ 30c 


36-in. wide light grounds, woven 
stripes. Colorfast. 


Bed Spreads. __. __. __ $5.84 


Cotton jacquard colonial spreads. 
90x105 inches. 


Teble Cloths .. ... — $1.80 


Printed designs on quaity bleach- 
ed sheeting. 52x52in. 


Basement Economy Balcony 


RAYON CREPE 


39. 


Perfect for making blouses. 
Mostly white, some colors. 1 to 
3 yard lengths. 


39 Inches 
Wide 


All Wool Felt _. __ — Yd. $1.98 


For hats and bags. 36 inches 
wide. Choice of many colors. Cut 
from the bolt. : 


Spun, Aralac* Suiting _. Yd. $1.29 


Fine quality rayon. Black, navy 
and colors. Twill and gdbardine 
weaves. 39 inches wide. 


Printed Rayon Faille _. Yd. 8%e 


Six beautiful hues! Many pat- 
terns. Fine quality for dresses, 
housecoats. 39 inches wide. 
*Reg. U. 8, Pat. Office 


Basement Economy Baicony 


Striped 
Daytimers 


$°3 86 
stripes on white 


Several colored 
tailored percales. 


rounds. Well 
izes 14 to 20, 


White rayon crepe 


with braid trim. Peas- 
ant style. 9-15. 


SHORTS — — 89 


Suspender style. Sizes 
10, 12 and 16, 


Jive W 
Basement Economy Baiceny 


WHITE UNIFORMS 


White cotton seersuckers, neatly 
tailored coat styles. Sizes $398 
14-42. Limit of two — — — — 


WOMEN'S WASH DRESSES 


Samples, some seconds. Smart cot- 

tons and spun rayons in a well. 

known brand. $169 $379 
to 


Broken sizes. —. __ 


BRUNCH COATS 
Spun Rayon in gay floral de- 


CLEARANCE 
SPRING COATS 


All Wool 
All Styles 


Medium weight for year round wear, 
36-46, 3334-4544, 10-20. 


‘29 


Rayon lined, 
St. Leuls’ Largest Basement Coat Dept. 


$960 
signs. Blue, rose. Sizes 12-40. Z 


WHITTENTON BATHROBES 


Individually boxed, particularly well 
made! Rich colors. $378 
Regular sizes for women — 


Basement Economy Store 
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TABLE LAMPS 


MATTRESSES 


Slight irregulars. Black simulated patents, 


NEW MILLINERY 


A wide assortment of wom- 
en’s felt hats! Your fav- 5 00 
orite style and color! 


Basement Economy Store 


WOMEN’S FALL HANDBAGS 


wide ep. side, 87-in. long. Eggshell color. simulated leathers in smooth or Morocco 


Rayon and cotton novelty weave marquisette. 


Sorry, no phone or mail orders. 


Couch Cover Sets _. __ $7.59 

For studio couch. Floral pat- 
# tern in wine, blue or natural. 

Box pleated front and sides, 
a4 3 separate cushion covers, 


Flocked Pattern Cotton Marquisette Curtaining, yd., 49c 


Dainty eggshell color. Just head top and hem 


Hemmed sides. 


bottom to desired length. 


Washable Cretonne __ yd. 49% 


Slight seconds, Rose, blue or 
natural patterms. 
Ideal for drapes or slipcovers, 


"an 


36-in. wide, 


Basement Economy Balcony 


Complete 
With Shade 


$795 


Lovely pottéry base decorated 
with colorful decals. Rayon shade. 


Framed Mirrors _. —. _. —_.. $2.50 
24-in, round or 22x30-in. window 
glass mirrors, 


Basement Economy Balcony 


Full or 
Twin Size 


Rolled edge, cottons linters filled. 
Floral art ticking. 


Walnut Finish Rockers _ ___ $7.95 


Comfortably upholstered in dur- 
able cotton fabric. Sturdy. 


Basement Economy Balcony 


grains. 


Women's Fall Gloves _.  98e 


Rayon and cotton fabrics. 
3 and 4 button lengths. Fall 
shades. Sizes 6 to 84, 


Men's Hankies, Box _. ___ 59%e 


Box of 2, initialed, large size, 
finest white corded cotton. 


*Pius Federal Tax 


Black and Fall colors. 


Pius Federal Tax 


Women's Hankies, 3 for 80 


Colorfast floral and print cot- 
tons. Exciting array of colors. 


Locker Cases _. .. _..  $5.45* 
28x15x10-in. Wood frame cov- 
ered with trunk fibre. Rein- 
forced metal corners on out- 
side, 


Basement Economy Balcony 
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ST. LOUISAN ONE 


OF FIRST HOUSTON 
SURVIVORS NUS. 


21. 
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Seaman Eugene Lehnhoff 


Among 13 Returned) 
From Jap Prison — 


Crossword Puzzle 


87. Old-womanish : 
38. Deserves 
40. Followed 
41, Dillseed 
42. Feminine name 


ACROSS 
Get 


. Vex 

3. Defray In 
advance 

i4. Very small 

lS. Babylonian 
deity 

16. Daubed 

18. Negative 

19. Peer Gynt’s 


. Number 
. Brittle 
. Take the 
mother evening meal 
Hunting dogs: . Smallest state: 
archaic abbr. 
Behave 45. Prickly plant 
City in Nevada Palm lily 
: Before 58. Not involving 
26. Uncles: Scotch morality 
27. Polsonous . Light cavalry 
Javanese soldier 
tree . Mexican shawl 
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'29. Identical 
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Solution of Yesterday's Puzzie 


STEEL WAGE DEMAND 


FIRST TEST OF TREND: 


800,000 Seek $2-a-Day Rise, 
Cite Higher Living Cost, 
Loss of Overtime. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 12 
(AP) — The CIO United Steel. 
Workers’ demand for a $2-a-day | 
pay increase, scheduled to come. 
before a union-management con-| 
ference Sept. 25, will provide the 
first nation-wide test of postwar 


USWA and CIO, asserted 800,000 
steel workers “have been faced 
with a steadily rising cost of liv- 
ing which seriously undermined 
their living standards.” 

He quoted CIO estimates that 
living costs had risen 48 per cent 
since Jan. 1, 1941. He said labor 
had, in the same period, been held 
to a 15 per cent wage increase by 
the Little Steel formula. This 
yardstick of wages has been elim- 
inated by the end of the war, Mur- 
ray asserted. 

While the war was In progress, 
M rray said, overtime enabled 
workers to meet increased living 
costs, but now living standards 
have been drastically cut. 

The policy statement was adopt- 
ed yesterday by 240 delegates rep- 


. Tolerate 


variant DOWN 
. Kind of beetle 1. Blade of grass 
White poplar 2. Rub out 


Gum resins: 


Story of Cruiser’s End. 


%. Bymbo! for 5. Incarnation ef 


wage trends. 


Philip Murray, president 


resenting workers in basic steel 


of and allied industries. 


MOTOR SCOOTERS 
TO COME UNDER 
SCRUTINY OF LAW 


Many County Operators Have 
Been Ignoring Traffic 
Rules, Officials Say. 


Motor scooters, more prevalent 
on the highway since the end of 
gasoline rationing, will come un- 
der strict official scrutiny in St. 
Louis county starting Oct 1. 

Representatives of the Sheriff's 
office, State Highway Patrol, mu- 
nicipal police and constables.at a 
meeting yesterday announced that 
compliance with motor vehicle 
laws and traffic regulations 
would be enforced against scooter 


operators. An Attorney General's 
ruling supporting this position was | 
read af a meeting of the law en 
forcement officials. | 
Chief Deputy Sheriff William | 
Smith reported that many scooters 
were operated by children under 
16 years old, contrary to law. He 
said scooter operators frequently | 
created hazards by darting past, 
stop lights and ignoring traffic | 
rules. Many scooters are unregis- 
tered, he said. 
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Lumber for Construction Jobs. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP)— | 


‘Restrictions on use of lumber in/! 


construction jobs authorized by 


the War Production Board were. 
This leaves | 


lumber for| 
pro-| increase by as much as 70 per cent 


removed yesterday. 
only restrictions on 
war housing construction 
grams, a spokesman said. 


BILL ON AID TO MAIMED 
SENT TO WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
Approval by the House of Senate 
amendments sent to the White 
House yesterday legislation in-.. 
creasing the pensions of veterans 
with double amputations, loss of 
the sight of both eyes or combi- 
nations of both. 

The Senate amendments, which 
slightly increased rates approved 
by the House several months ago, 
affect all veterans of all United 
States wars. The new rates, which 
wil become effective as soon as 
President Truman signs the Dill, 


some of the present payments. 
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—The old cruiser Houston shot it 
out with a Japanese naval force 
for an hour and a half before 


shell fire and torpedoes sank it in 
Sundra strait. 

The first 13 survivors to reach 
this country related how the 
eruiser met its end trying to run 
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the strait the night of Feb. 28, 
1942, after the battle of the Java 


Obstruction fa 
a stream 
Former 


sea. When the end came it had 
almost nothing left to shoot but 
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One of the returning survivors 
was Seaman First Class Eugene 
E. Lehnhoff of St. Louis. 

Lt. (j.z.) Harold S. Hamlin Jr. 
of Orlando, Fla., said last night 
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that many of the men who did not 
go down with the Houston spent 
from three hours to three days in 
the water before reaching the 
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. External 
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were held six weeks in a foul jail |_ 


heel 


Batavia, Singapore and finally to MATCH FIRM EMPLOYES TOLD 
Burma. There they joined a prison T0 RESUME FULL PRODUCTION 


labor force of 60,000 building a/| 
railroad from Burma into | ; 
(Thailand). | Workers of the Universal Match 
Of 368 Houston survivors on / Co, Ferguson, were ordered yes- 
this job, 69 died of malnutrition _terday by the regional War Labor 
in a year. | Board in Kansas City to resume 
The Navy has accounted for the | ¢y]) production at once. The order 
Houston’s complement as _ fol-| wag made at a show-cause hear- 
lows: ; |ing after Emil M. Lasker, the com- 
Liberated survivors, 94; prisOn-| pany’s industrial relations direc- 
ers of war, 179; identified dead, | tor testified that the 256 employes 
108; missing, 594; status in had slowed down production at a 
doubt, 7. | cost of 26 million books of matches 
,to the company. 
Company representatives and 
Charles D, Bond, international rep- 
resentative of the AFL Papercraft 


Seaman Lehnhoff, 28 years old, 
is the son of August C. Lehnhoff, 
607 Pope avenue. He joined the 
Navy six years ago. His family | Workers’ Union, had been sum- 
was informed by the Navy Depart- | moned by the board to discuss the 
ment today of his safe return to| slowdown which began Aug 29 
the United States. He has not|Bond, who had ignored previous 
been home since 1940. He at-|/summonses from the WLB, wired 


tended Beaumont High School. the board he was unable to at- 


tend yesterday’s hearing. 

Board officials said the present 
dispute resulted from the union’s 
dissatisfaction with a _ previous 
board order. Lasker said produc- 
tion had been slowed down 89 per 
cent in the last two weeks, 


39 POLES GIVEN SENTENCES 
FOR SACKING GERMAN FARMS 


PADERBORN, Germany, Sept. 


12 (AP)—A British military court. 


last night imposed four death 
penalties and prison sentences on 
39 Poles convicted of participating 
in disorders last July 29 in which 
a number of German farms were 
burned and seven German Civil- 
ians were killed. 

Five of the defendants were ac- 
quitted and four, whose youth was 
taken into consideration, were 


placed on probation. 


Balloon sleeves in rounded 
shoulder jacket of beaver- 
dyed moutorf lamb; wool 
trim, Misses’, 149.95 (t) 
Matching wool skirt, 10.95 


Sult Shop—fFourth Floor 
fe) Plus Federal Tas 


Forward flare jutting out 
from the tiny waist. Deep 
Vibrant green 
wool jacket; black wool 
skirt. Misses’ — 79.95 


Costume Room— Fourth Floor 


armholes. (STORE HOURS 9 TO $) 


° 
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Barr vo. 


Push-up sleeves flow gently 
from deep armholes. Belted 
waistline. Rapier slim skirt. 
Young black wool suit in 
junior sizes .. — 45.00 

kittie New Yorker Shop—Fourth Floor 
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ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


was killed when he attempted to °: 
persuade Owens to drop the shot- }% 
gun with which he was threaten- © 
ing a crowd before the tavern. 69 


permanent injunction restraining 
it from overcharging in the fu- 
ture. The agency sought treble 
damages amounting to $11,538. 
Suit for $1500 treble damages 
was filed by OPA against the 


witnessed the 
| shooting, told police Washington 
Mrs. Gladys L. Manion obtained | The disappearance of John — 


SUED BY OPA ON RENT 


Damages of $11,538 and In- 
junction Sought — Other 
Suits on Price Ceilings. 


Suit was filed today in United 
States District Court against the 
Southern Real Estate & Financial 
Co., operators of the American 
Hotel, by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration for alleged violation 
of OPA rent regulations. 

OPA charged the company with 
collecting rents at prices in ex- 
cess of the ceilings for hotels and 
rooming houses and requected a 


Fred A. Schmidt Electrical Appli- 
ance Co., 6200 West Florissant 
avenue. OPA said the company 
had filed false and incorrect ceil- 
ing price data with the War Price 
and Ration Board and had 
charged prices in excess of those 
established for servicing appli- 
ances. A permanent injunction 
was requested. 

A preliminary and final injunc- 
tion has been requested by OPA 
to prevent the L. V. Fleiter Co., 
3302 Lawton avenue, from charg- 
ing arbitrary prices for repairing 
and servicing mechanical refrig- 
erators. OPA said the company 
also had failed to make a proper 
ceiling price report. 


North Fourth street, 


a divorce at Clayton today from! Arthur Williams, Negro, 1106A | 
James S. Manion, golfer and in-| Baker avenue, East St. Louis, was | 
surance’ broker. She charged) reported to police yesterday by his | 
general indignities, ‘father, Ernest Wiliams, who said | 


Circuit Judge Amandus Brack- |, “ee : + h | 
man approved a stipulation’ giving | "’S 80% “a¢ not been home since 
Sept. 3. Police said Ernest Wil- | 


her custody of their three chil- | 
dren. Manion agreed to pay 4) liams told them his son had been | 
total of $90 a month for the chil/ threatened since he made a state- | 
dren's support. ment to offigers describing events 

which led up to the fatal shooting , 


The Manions were married in 
September 1925 and separatedlast| of James E. Washington, Negro, 
on Aug. 5. 


June, They formerly lived at 508 
Washington was killed in front 


East Polo drive, Clayton. Mrs. 

Manion operates a rental service|of a tavern at 1238 Baker street, 

at 8003 Forsythe boulevard, Clay-| East St. Louis. Police said Sard 
Owens, Negro, 1405 Boismenue 


ton. Manion’s office is at 330 


The 


Branscome 
Hotel 


ave your dinners 
at the Branscome. 
Three attractive dining 
rooms available for cards 
or meetings with or with- 
out food. 


Phone LOUIS GUND 
RO. 4000 
5370 PERSHING 
Dining Room Air-Conditioned 


Plan ¢ 
or partie 


BE WISE... 


Let That Diamond 
Be a Krisman-Frey 
INSURED VALUE 


seve, reales mee. 
719 WASHINGTON AVE « ST LOWS 3 
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Infants. Toddlers and Tots 


Are Unanimous in Their Praise of 


Well-Bred, Little Wearables for Young Aristocrats! 
Challis Print 


Such precious little things for such precious young quaint flower sprigs 


"uns! Warm because they’re made of fine all-wool 


yarns! Beautifully made with endearing touches like ongay rayon crepe — 


wee ribbon bows, sprays of hand embroidery . . . or 


exquisitely simple. Inspired shower or “new arrival” 


ded ed 


gift ideas! Wonderfully smart sweaters for toddlers 


and kindergarteners! 
Peppy approach to fall! Kay 

Whitney’s cunning one-piecer 

frilled at pockets and collar, 

yoked in an effective manner, 

buttoned to below the waist. 

1.98 


Plum, green or blue grounds; 
sizes 14 to 42. 


Famous-Barr C@.’s Daytime Frocks—fFifth Floor 


¥—Layette Sacques or Sweaters, daintly embroidered 


2—Lovely Long Wrappers, tie front with embroidery — 2.98 


3—Heavy Knit Soakers, with draw-cord waistband — 1.98 


4—Exquisite Shawls for Baby, knotted fringe border 4.98 


5—Toddlers’ Cardigan Sweaters, embroidered, 1 to 3? — 2.98 
~ 
6—Toddlers’ Embroidered Slipover Sweaters, 1-3 . — 1.98 


7—Tots’ Crew-Neck Slipover Sweaters, sizes 3 to 6 — — 2.98 


8—Tots’ Novelty Stitch Cardigan Sweaters, 3 to 6 — — 2.98 


Famous-Barr Co.’s Infants’ Wear—Fifth Floor 


Immediate Openings 
for Saleswomen 


Your Secret 


In Leather Goods, Stationery, 
Women's, Misses’, Juniors’ 
Ready-to-Wear, Candy, Toys, 
Millinery 


is sate in this 
clever jumper 


B.98 


Broad shoulders to 


SERRE Tyan ae ayer. : 
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Experienced ‘or inexperienced; 
temporary or permanent. Apply 
Employment Office, 11th Floor. 


minimize your 
side ad- 
justments complete- 
ly 
Smooth rayon gab- 


waistline; 


concealed, 


Firm Foundation 


ardine in brown, 


for fall fashions with blue and green, 9-17. 
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Famous-Barr Co.'s Maternity 
Shop—Fourth Floor 


Lily of France all-in-one 


10.95 


You'll love the smooth unbroken line 
A semi-stepin of 


Buttermilk Girl 


Beauty Cream (STORE HOURS 9 TO 5) 


2 Weeks Only! Less than !/ 


of this foundation. 


SO TEE rayon and figured cotton: batiste, with 


8 oz. reg. $4.25 size 


firm synthetic elastic side sections, 


lace bust. Sizes 35 to 42. 


(plus federal tax) 
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Famous-Barr Co.'s Corsets—Fifth Floor 


Use Buttermilk Girl every night to 
smooth and lubricate your dry, flaky 
skin. A special buy! 


Famous-Barr Co.'s Toiletries—Main Fleor 
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TRIAL DEMANDED FOR GERMAN GENERAL STAFF, ARCH PLOTTERS OF WORLD WAR II 


scientists’ Tests at Atomic Bomk 
Trial Scene Said to Disprove Japs’ 
Report of Long-Lingering Hazard 


Bomb Area in New Mexico Desert Reported 
Showing No Significant Radioactivity 
After 11 Days—Sandy Waste Is Now 


Glittering Field of Jade. 


By ROBERT J. CASEY 


The Chicago Daily 


News-—TD oat «Dispatch, 


Copyright, 10945. 


ATOMIC BOMB TEST SITE, OSCURO, N. M., Sept. 12. 


T 


deadly work for weeks or months, 
gone off. 


HIRTY-TWO guinea pigs, headed by a major general and six 
of the best minds in nuclear physics, found out Sunday for 
themselves whether or not atomic bombs keep on with their 


or maybe 70 years, after they have 


Afoot, these intrepid investigators, with canvas sacks over their 
shoes and such scientific instruments as $2 fountain pens in their 
hands, toured the wilderness blasted by the first of these bombs. 


They watched tests of the in- 
eredibly transformed earth, lis- 
tened to reports from the blighted 
cities of Honshu island and found 
themselves enlisted against Jap- 
anese propaganda that American 
science has let loose a new and 
perhaps permanent plague on the 
world. 

It was a day for whose routine 
few of the participants had been 
forewarned ‘by experience, or book 
learning, or fantastic imagining. 
You'd heard of this place. You'd 
seen totally tnadequate pictures of 
it. You'd traveled 90 dusty miles 
across a deser* to get a look at it. 

And all of a sudden there it was, 
a circular mile of complete blight 
with the four stumps of a van- 
ished steel tower sticking up out 

‘of an acreage of jade green glass 
that gleamed like a mirror in the 
desert. 


Earth Pressed Down. 

There is no crater as we have be- 
come acquainted with such things 
in the sort of war that the atomic 
bomb made obsolete. You are 
walking over the vast glass dish 
before you realize that it slopes 
toward a bit of churned earth be- 
tween the tower foundations, the 
spot that was immediately below 
the bomb when it disintegrated. 

When you reach that point you 
discover that the slope goes back 
to the extreme edge of the de- 
stroyed area 2400 feet away. There 
is no hole such as the old-time 
contact bombs used to dig—no 
sign of excavation and dispersal 
of material. Rather, the earth 
mppears to have been pressed 
down by a concealed weight, 4800 
feet in “iameter—as indeed it was. 

The center of the zone of de- 
atruction is 25 feet below the level 
of the perimeter, On July 15 last 
whei. the bomb lay in its cradle 
on top of the 100-foot test tower, 
all this area was as flat as a ten- 
mis court. 

The visitors looked across the 
shining glass in‘silence. They no 
longer doubted that they were 
looking. at the immediate result of 
the most destructive force ever 
loosed by the hand of man, 

The road to the bomb camp zig- 
gage out of Osacuro, on the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, through 
what one might naturally expect 
to be one of the most lonesome 
desolations on the American con- 
tinent. On the map this region 
shows as part of a federal grazing 
reservation with minor divisions 
marked as sections of the Alamo- 
gordo bombing range. 

It traverses a valley hemmed in 
b, blue and green peaks of the 
Oscuro range to the east and north, 
and mauve ridges of unidentified 
mountains off toward the west. 

The landscape at this time of 
the year is green but as you get 
close to it the greenery does not 
keep it from looking like part of 
a lost world, You jog on through 
endless miles of greasewood bush 
ad mesquite and snaky ocatilla 
and spanish dagger and cholla 
cactus, 


Scars of Past Turmoil. 


Tumbleweed rolls in front of 
you. Red scars of flash floods 
streak the earth in the depres- 
sions. Near the base camp, which 
the map shows to be about 40 
miles west of Carrizozo, there are 
signs of an atomic turmoil in an 
era before the coming of man. 
The ground has cracked and as 
far as the eye can reach on either 
side of the road is a tumble of 
black lava. 

There are bones of cattle in the 
ditches and ruins of abandoned 
ranch houses and mines under the 
occasional hillocks. Through this 
region ran what the old Spanish 
settlers called “the trail of death,” 
between Mexico and Santa Fe. 
You don’t wonder at the name 
although, as you flounder through 
frequent mudholes, you remember 
with difficulty that for 10 months 
of the year this is a waterless 
wasteland. 

There were severa] ranches in 
here before the first scientific 
party came througn Mocking Bird 
‘pass to transform a cowpasture 
into what may well classify as 
the most important battleground 
in the war against Japan. As 
you follow in the wake of that 
scouting party you hear something 
of the fantastic drama that their 
coming precipitated. 

Many of the ranchers were op- 
erating under government leases. 
One of them, H. B. MacDonald, 
still owned large acres on the 
reservation. When, last January, 
the base camp sprang up and 
security zones were established, 
cows still wandered through the 
sagebrush and cowboys continued 
to chase them into what were 
probably the most completely 
hush-hush areas in the world. 
Cavalry chased them out in a 
sort of horse opera with reverse 
plot and they came nonchalantly 
back. The rancher couldn't un- 


) 


By a Staff Correspondent of 
the Post-Dispatch. 

OAK RIDGE, Tenn., Sept. 12. 
| HUGE and’ tremendously 
| valuable quantity of silver, 
borrowed from the Govern- 

ment, is used for the conduct- 
ing coils on magnets in the 
plant here concentrating U-235 
(uranium) by electromagnetic 
— for atomic bomb ma- 
“serial, This ig the two-mile- 
long establishment operated by 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., part 
of which soon is to be shut 
down and held for standby 
purposes, 

“Because of the great scarci- 
ty of copper and because time 
was more precious than gold,” 
said an Atmy announcement, 
“millions of pounds of silver 
were borrowed from the Treas- 
ury Department for use as 
winding coils and bushers for 
the multitudinous magnets. 
Silver is as good a conductor 
of electricity as copper and it 
is not harmed ‘by passage of 
the current. It will be re- 
turned after the war is over.” 

A million pounds of Treas- 
ury silver is worth aboug $18,- 
850,000, 

‘ 


derstand why they should look on 
old MacDonald’s farm as anything 
vital to the war effort. 


Wrangle With Ranchers. 


In the end the bomb project di- 
rectors decided to risk the pub- 
licity that would come with the 
evacuation of their civilian neigh- 
bors, and many of the civlians re- 
belled. They accepted money 
compensation, but they knew 
their rights. 


They talked of armed resistance, 
and for a time a development that 
was to make a new world or de- 
astroy an old one seemed likely 
to be menaced by a _ noisy 
wrangle over where a few cows 
were going to get their lunch. 
The battle dangers of a two-bit 
cattle war didn’t bother anybody 
but any sort of row that would 
make an inquisitive world ask, 
“What's going on down there?” 
was something else again. In the 
end, scientific progress made a 
compromise with bovine neces- 
sity. Scattering ranchers in the 
immediate vicinity of the base 
camp were removed; others, in 
places 10 miles or more distant 
were allowed to stay and cavalry 
patrols were assigned to keep the 
cows and cowboys from roaming 
too far afield. Under such far 
from ideal conditions the bomb 
contrivers got on with their work 
of obliterating Hiroshima. 

Unless you are able to travel 
overland—cow fashion—you are 
stopped at the outskirts of the 
base camp by security guards, 
who have not yet overcome their 
habit of looking on all strangers 
as Japanese spies. When, after 
much palaver, you are allowed to 
proceed, you come presently to a 
sand bunker that looks something 
like an artillery emplacement. 
Great networks of telephone and 
power wire stretch out from it in 
all directions. 

Two disarmed tanks, lead-shield- 
ed and equipped with scientific 
gadgets such as the world never 
saw before, stand in the grease- 
wood bushes behind it. And some- 
how you seem to know all about 
this place. 

You know that it was here, at 
5:31 on the morning of July 16, 
that the switch was pulled that 
set off the bomb on a tower six 
miles away. Here an observation 
party lay behind the sand barrier 
to survey a spectacle that wit- 
nesses have described as what one 
might expect to attend the crack 
of doom. 

From here these tanks, filled 
with scientists, rolled into an area 
seething with deadly radioactivity 
to measure the results of the ex- 
plosion. 


At the Base Camp. 


A few miles farther on the press 
party came to the base camp, a 
strange cluster of wooden canton- 
ments which five weeks ago was 
less accessible and certainly a 
more secret place than the grand 
lamasery of Tibet. From the day 
in January when they arrived to 
build the camp until V-J day, a 
hundred cavalrymen lived here in 
monastic seclusion with virtually 
no communication with the out- 
side world. 

“It wasn’t too bad,” Capt. Bush 


explained. “We had a good mess, 
Continued on Page 5, Column 4. 
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Post - Dispatch Can- 
vass for Symposium 
Finds Sentiment 
Against Proposal to 
Prosecute Only a 
Few, Let Rest Go. 


ROM information obtained 
by the Post-Dispatch, it 
| now appears clear that the 
plans for trial of Nazi war 
criminals call for trying only 
a few members and top lead- 
ers of the German General 
Staff and, seemingly, contem- 
plates letting the rest of them 
go scot free. 

Reviewing the situation, an 
editorial in Monday’s Post- 


/Dispatch concluded: 


“We urge Justice Jackson to 
stand by his original determin- 
ation to try the General Staff 
as a body. We urge him to 
ignore the Generals and Field 


Marshals who want to extend 
soldierly courtesies to fellow- 
practitioners of the art of war. 
We urge him to proceed relent- 
lessly against the deep roots of 
German militarism lest a world 
which suffers and bleeds be- 
cause of the menace cry out 
that the war criminal trials have 
failed in one of their main pur- 
poses.” 

At the same time, the Post- 
Dispatch invited leading editors 
and commentators to express 
themselves for a Post-Dispatch 
symposium on the subject. Some 
of the replies follow: 

EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER, 
columnist: Punishing the German 
Nazi leaders and business men as 
war criminals, while sparing the 
German .General Staff, would be 
as futile as eliminating the lower 
sections of a noxious tapeworm 
from a human intestine while 
leaving the head to go on grow- 
ing. 

The General Staff was not the 

“instrument” of German  mili- 
tarism, it was the fountain head. 
It was not the “ally” of the 
Nazi party, it created the Nazi 
party. 
Hitler started as the stooge of 
the Munich group command of 
the Reichswehr, Let intact or 
scattered aboard, the German 
General Staff will produce new 
Hitlers to make the next war. 

MARQUIS CHILDS, columnist: 
I concur most emphatically in the 
stand taken by the Post-Dispatch. 
More than any other agency, the 
German General] Staff is respon- 
sible for World War II as it was 
responsible for World War I. The 
Gestapo and the 8S were in the 
firat instance toola of the General 
Staff just as Hitler himself was 
at the outset a creature of the 
German war lords, 

I am reluctant to believe that 
Justice Jackson will be a party 
to any move to let the members 
of General Staff off with merely 
exile or some other form of nomi- 
nal punishment. He _ certainly 
should try Jodl and Keitel, let us 
say, as representatives of the 
General Staff. If they are con- 
victed and sentenced, then, just 
as in the case of the Gestapo and 
the SS, all members of the General 
Staff would be guilty unless they 
could prove themselves innocent. 

It should not be necessary to 
try large numbers of General Staff 
officers in order to establish this 
collective guilt. 

MAJ. GEORGE FIELDING 
ELIOT, military analyst and com- 
mentator: In my opinion, the 
members of the German General 
Staff bear primary responsibility 
for beginning the most terrible 
war of aggression in history as 
well as for formulating and carry- 
ing out, over the years, a pro- 
gram looking toward German 
domination of the world, of which 
the war just ended was, in their 
view—and remains—but a single 
phase. 

To punish collectively the SS 
and Gestapo, who were only the 
fanatical and even stupid instru- 
ments of this policy, and to leave 
its real authors unpunished would 
be a modern exemplar of Talley- 
rand’s famous remark: “It is 
worse than a crime, it is a blun- 
der.” 

If, as Justice Jackson says, the 
making of aggressive war is now 
the most heinous of offenses 
against the laws of man, then 
surely those who planned and 
made this war are the first who 
should stand at the bar of inter- 
national justice, They planned to 
throw the Nazis to the wolves and 
escape themselves just as the Jap- 
anese aristocrats are throwing a 
few generals to the wolves and 
escaping themselves. 

WILLIAM L, CHENERY, edi- 
tor, Colliers: Yes, I favor trying 
the German General Staff, every 
man jack of them, if they can be 
legally indicted and tried. I believe 
in fair, legal trials, but not in 
lynching parties. 

If we can hang the German Gen- 
eral Staff and also preserve unim- 
paired the American principle of 
individual and personal responsi- 
bility under a system of law, I 
would hang the German General 
Staff. I would not violate our own 
basic laws regardless of the provo- 
cation. We have won the war. 
Unless we abandon our principles 
we will not lose the peace. 

MARSHALL FIELD, editor, the 
Chicago Sun: I entirely agree 


with the point of view expressed 
by your editorial. It has been in- 


ed root and branch, 


in the last 80 years. 


it makes use of industry, 


slons. 


Staff whose bl\c 
conviction, prom 


Enduring Peace Empty Dream 
If Staff Is Not Obliterated’ 


K. NICHOLSON, editor New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune: Enduring peace in Europe will, be an empty 
dream unless the German General Staff is obliterat- 
That is a task for the executioner. 
The General Staff, of which the ruthless core is Prus- 
sian Junkerdom, has instigated five wars of aggression 
At the close of one conflict it starts 
planning the next in furtherance of the German national 
policy of aggression. It practices the philosophy of Clause. | 
witz, master mind of the modern German war machine, ¢ 
that war is extension of national policy. 
schools, 
churclies, cultural institutions, political 
Chancellors, Fuehrers, to prepare and prosecute aggres- 


The arch-knaYes are the 50,000 officers of the General 
crimes demand their trial and, upon 
execution. 
Europe and the world demand no less. 


By other means 
colleges, universities, | 
parties, Kaisers, 


The peace and security of 


dicated that we intend to charge 
the Gestapo and SS, as organiza- 
tions, as part of the German web 
of conspiracy to wage aggressive 
war. The German General Staff 
is clearly chargeable as part of 
that conspiracy. 

To try individuals for Gestapo 

and SS membership would be 
ridiculous unless we also try indi- 
viduals for being integral farts 
of the General Staff. 
We need to establish, in plan- 
ning these war criminal trials, 
new tenets of international law, 
and not to undercut our purposes 
by protecting professional militar- 
ists who have been arch-schemers 
of conquest under one German 
regime after another. 


AMON G. CARTER, publisher, 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram: 
The idea of bringing to trial only 
the top generals of the German 
General Staff and, after convic- 
tion, sentencing them to exile is 
unthinkable. 

This would not stamp out mili- 
tarism as the United Nations are 
pledged to do as a means of pre- 
venting future wars and insuring 
peace. It would allow it to remain 
and to grow. It would merely be 
sowing the seeds of a future war 
that ultimately would engulf all 
Europe, involve this nation and 
again cost the lives of thousands 
of American boys. 

The German General Staff has 
been chiefly responsible for every 
war in which Germany has been 
engaged. Kaisers and Fuehrers 
have merely been the instruments 
through which it has worked, The 
excuse that it merely obeyed or- 
ders will not hold. It was far more 
responsible for the war than the 
leaders of the Nazi party, the 
Gestapo and the SS. All of these 
are to be tried, undoubtedly will 
be convicted and shot. Why not 
the members of the German Gen- 
eral Staff? , 
It is the only way to stamp out 
German militarism, to prove to the 
German people that war does not 
pay: to prevent future war, 

The world has paid too high 
price in lives and money for the 
crimes of the German General 
Staff even to think of showing 
sympathy, pity, leniency, to its 
members. Try them all—the Ger- 
man General Staff, Nazi party 
leaders, Gestapo and SS. Shoot or 
hang them all. They deserve it; 
it is the only safe way. 
Remember the atrocity camps 
we visited in Germany with the 
publishers’ group and don’t forget 
the outrageous, inhuman treat- 
ment accorded our boys in Ger- 
man prison camps. Our people 
forget too soon, Anything short 
of hanging this entire gang of 
murderers will be a rebuke to the 
Allied soldiers who fought and 
gave their ¥jves to eliminate an- 
other war, 

VIRGINIUS DABNEY, editor, 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch: 
The entire German General Staff 
should undoubtedly be tried for 
its crimes and not just its top 
officers. I am not prepared to 
say, however, that the whole Gen- 
eral Staff should be executed if it 
is found guilty of plotting the 
war. Perhaps, after the evidence 
is in, execution will be found to 
be the proper penalty for some 
members, life imprisonment for 
still others. 

Certainly the German General 
Staff is and always will be a 
terrible threat to world peace un- 
less and until it is ruthlessly 
broken up. and prevented ever 
from functioning again. 
ROGER H. FERGER, 
lisher, Cincinnati Enquirer: The 
German General Staff must be 
tried and punished if the Allied 
powers hope to take even a single 
step down the road to permanent 
peace. We have seen this 
nicious and deadly organization 
survive one defeat, then live on 


pub- | 


to plan and execute another ag- 
gressive holocaust. If its mem.- 
bers survive the defeat of World 
War II, who can say how long 
it will be before they are ready 
to strike again? 

Execute the German General 
Staff. Remove it as the potential 
father of World War III. 

At the same time, give to ambi- 
tious aggressors of tomorrow a 
glaring lesson, a certain promise, 
that war not only does not pay, 
but that it brings death to all 
who instigate its horrors. 


STANLEY HIGH, roving edito:, 
Readers’ Digest: I heartily agree 
that the prevention of World War 
III is likely to be a futile under- 
taking unless, now, we destroy 
that institution, namely, the Ger- 
man General Staff, which: made 
World Wars I and II inevitable. 

It is true that Hitler could not 
have made wdr without the Ger- 
man General Staff. It is even 
more dangerously true that the 
German General Staff made it 
certain that Hitler would make 
war, If it survives, its mentality 
and its objectives will also sur- 
vive. That would mean that to- 
morrow, béhind some new facade, 
the old threat would reappear. 

There is only one way that I 
know of to remove the possibility 
of a revival of that threat. That 
is to remove its authors. 

HAROLD F. WHEELER, man- 
aging editor, Boston Traveler: 
Since 1848 the German General 
Staff has been the world's great- 
est single plague. Those hard- 
faced men whose name begin with 
Von, who look, think and act 
alike in boundless arrogance, were 
behind Bismarck, behind the 
Kaiser, behind Hitler and _ the 
Nazis. Death by violence and 
rule by terror is their profession. 
Regimes may come and go, Ger- 
many may march to conquest and 
defeat under changing banners, 
but the General Staff stays the 
same—cruel sons succeeding cruel 
fathers in an oligarchy that seeks 
rule by ruin. 

There will be no peace on earth 
until the German General Staff 
leaves the earth. 

All its members must. be 
brought to trial and receive the 
punishment due those guilty of 
the greatest crime in modern his- 


tory, the second world war. 
ROYCE BRIER, director of edi- 
Members of the German General 
Staff should be tried as war crim- 
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Folly to Let Any of Generals Escape 
To Plan Further Crimes of Aggression 


——— 


War Lords Must Be 
Destroyed—Kaisers 
and Fuehrers Mere- 
ly the Front Behind 
Which Militarists 
Scheme Conquest. 


inals on substantially the same 
basis as members of the Nazi po- 


titical administration. The Gen- 
eral Staff has been a gangster or- 


| ganization in the heart of Europe 


all of this century. We are out 
of sympathy with American or 
English thought that the General 
Staff should be immune 
it took orders. The same theory 
would \apply to all the Nazis, ex- 
cept Hitler. 


It would be a surprising repudia- 
tion of everything he has hereto- 
fore said if Justice Jackson were 
to let the very authors of German 
militarism escape from his net. 
The Nazis are in truth war crim- 
inals, but before there were Nazis 
there was a German General 
Staff,-and after the last Nazi has 
disappeared there will be a Ger- 
man General 
plotting for renewal 
aggression if the _ resolution 
root out this guilty militarism 
now weakens. 

Nowhere else in the world is 
there an hereditary military aris- 
tocracy such as that represented 


of German 


less it is in Japan. 
tries this militarism must 
There will be no safety or gecur- 
ity for the world until both coun-| 
tries have been rid of these mili-| 


The basic philosophy for the. 
war crimes trials enunciated by 
Justice Jackson and accepted by 
the Allied governments demands 
the trial of the German General 
Staff. The law breakers who 
threw civilization into this second 
world war were not only the 
Nazis, but the German General 
Staff that willed, planned and ex-| 
ecuted the war which the Nazis 
made possible. 


Truman Gets World Series Pass. 

WASHINGTON, Sept, 12 (AP)— 
President Truman today received 
a pass entiting him to attend all 
of the.coming World Series games 


because | 


ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS: 


Staff planning and | 


to | 


by the German General Staff, un- | 
In both cOUN-| cap 


8°. | genuine 
| considerations, not the date and | 


tarists. 
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Lend-Lease a New Weapon of War 
Which Can Be Made an Instrument 


For Peace, Morgenthau Asserts 


. : ° 
Prosperity or Depressi 


on Can’t Be Curbed at 


National Boundaries, He Points Out — 


Calls for World Eco 


nomic Parley to Match 


San Francisco Political Charter. 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU JR. 


Former Secretary 


which can and must be of 
economic weapon of mutual 


W 


of the Treasury. 


FIRST OF THREE ARTICLES. 
EK forged in the war one weapon, other than the atomic bomb, 


decisive importance. That is the 
aid which had its wartime begin- 


‘ning in lend-lease and which provided the foundation for the agree- 


‘ment at Bretton Woods, 


Lend-lease had its inception in, 


| the mind‘’of President Roosevelt 


as a device for rendering aid to/| 
nations whose defense was essen- | 
| twice blessed; 
States. When this country entered | 
into full partnership in the fight | 
|} against Fascism lend-lease became | 


tial to the defense of the United 


the name of America’s contribu- 
tion to a vast system of Allied 
mutual aid—a system under which 
the resources of all the participat- 
ing nations were pooled-—and then 
apportioned to each in accordance 
with the strategic needs of an im- 
mense planetary war. 

It is not too much to say that 
lend-lease furnished the substance 


for the United Nations concept. 


scarcely have 
was the true secret 


fare would 
| possible. It 
| weapon of the Allies. 


'tions faced by an overwhelming | 
‘common emergency and engaged | 
a great common cause were! 
able of working together in| 
unity. These were the| 


in 


manner of termination, which de-| 
served recognition. 

Lend-lease was a war weapon. | 
The problems of peace call for a/| 
different instrument, to be forged | 
certainly in the same spirit of | 
co-operation but designed for 
peacetime needs. It is wiser to’! 
approach them candidly than to} 
attempt meeting them with powers | 
which Congress granted for war | 
purposes only. 

Congress must share in deter- | 
mining the measures we are to} 
take toward the promotion of post- | 
war world reconstruction. And I'| 
am confident that Congress, when 
approached with candor, will act | 
no less imaginatively and gener-| 
ously than it did to meet the’ 
emergency of 1941 when 


and to take as many guests as he 
wishes, It was presented by Sena- 
tor Chandler 
baseball commissioner. 


lend- | 
lease was first established. 


All the nations of the world | 


(Dem.), Kentucky, | which joined in the defeat of Axis | 


aggression, with the single impor- | 


| ‘Slave and 
| Without it, effective coalition war- | 
been | 


| States, 


tant exception of the United 
States, have emerged from the 
war exhausted in physical and 
financial resources. We have been 
our homeland has 
been spared the terrible destruc- 
tion of war; and our capacity to 
produce has been brought to un- 
precedentedly high levels. 

But the prosperity into which 
we now hope to enter as the fruit 
of peace cannot be kept to our- 
selves alone. If we have learned 
nothing else from the frightful ex- 
perience of war, we should have 
learned at least that we live in an 
incorrigibly integrated world. It 
is a world which cannot exist half 
half free, nor half at 
half at peace, Neither 
exist half p@osperous and 


war and 
can it 


/half impoverished. Prosperity, like 
And it dem- | 
/onstrated the degree to which na- | 


peace, is indivisible. It must be 
ee by all if any are to enjoy 

Our own wellbeing in the United 
to be specific, depends 
upon a high, and expanding, 
volume of foreign trade. But we 
cannot carry on trade with coun- 
tries which are too poor to pur- 
chase from us. A stagnation in 
the economy of Europe or of Asia 
will inevitably infect the economy 
of our own land. Its dread symp- 
toms will be idle machines and 
idle men. 


Depression Would Spread. 
Conversely, stagnation—or. to 
use a more familiar word, depres- 
sion-—here would inevitably spread* 
its contagion overseas, I believe 
that the attainments of full pro- 
duction and full employment in 
the United States is quintessential 
Continued on Page 5, Column 6._ 
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THE POST-DISPATCH PLATFORM 


, I know that my retirement will 
make no difference in its cardinal 
rinciples; that it will always fight 
for progrese and reform, never tol- 
erate injustice or corruption, always 
fight demagogues of all parties, 
aoe belong to any ‘party, always 
se privileged classes and public 
" underers, never lack sympathy 
with the poor, always remain de- 
voted to the public welfare; never 
be satisfied with merely printing 
news; always be drastically inde- 
pendent; never be afraid to attack 
wrong, whether by predatory plu- 
tocracy or predatory poverty. 


JOSEPH PULITZER. 
April 10, 1907. 


LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 


Economic Cure for Militarism 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch. 

Your Washington correspondent, Ed- 
ward A. Harris, calls attention to a dan- 
ger to future peace in the younger Ger- 
man officers. The real reason these 
men, and their sons as well, are dan- 
gerous is not mentioned. They are dan- 
gerous because they are aristocrats, able 
to live without work and therefore able 
to devote their time to mischief. 

Their wealth gives them social power 
and their family tradition inclines them 
to military life. That means preparation 
for the next war. 

Education is spoken of as a cure, but 
they are immune to that. The real cure 
is to deprive them of their estates and 
make them work for their living. As 
working people, they will have no time 
for military organization and their chil- 
dren will forget that they ever were of 
the ruling class. 

Confiscation of great estates should 
mot be confined to those of convicted 
war criminals. The whole Junker caste 
is equally dangerous. Their estates 
should be cut up into small holdings 
and the proceeds of their sale used for 
reparations. 

The same should be done with the 
property of the great industrialists. 
The new owners will be stanch defenders 
of the new order. 

It may go against the grain for Amer- 
feans and British, who revere private 
property, to take such drastic action 
even against enemies, but it is the only 
way to cure militarism. 

A. CRAIG. 


Mars, Pa. 


-——_—_— 


Facts About DDT 


Bo the Editor of the Post-Dispatch. 

We read with interest your editorial 
on DDT insecticide. 

While this product will do all you say 
it will, we believe you should also have 
stated it should be used with caution. 
The only really effective solution of 
DDT is the 5 per cent type, and this 
should be used only with a protective 
mask and rubber gloves. 

Some of the material being sold con- 
tains only one-half of 1 per cent of DDT 
solution, although it may be printed on 
the labe] that it contains DDT. Natural- 
ly, such a weak solution is of very little 
value. E. A. STANFORD, 

City Janitor Supply and Brush Co. 


Two Constitutions 
Torthe Editor of the Post-Dispatch. 

Sept. 12 marks another birthday for 
our national Constitution. How I wish 
those 55 delegates could know how suc- 
cessful their efforts have been for the 
Jast 158 years! 

Our fathers must have had as many 
qualms and misgivings in 1787 as we 
have today about the success and dura- 
tion of the world Constitution born at 
San Francisco. 

The Articles of Confederation had 
failed and had brought discouragements. 
Likewise, the League of Nations failed 
and World War II has weakened our 
international aplomb, but when we think 
how successful that second attempt was 
in 1787, we have courage to hope that 
our second attempt can succeed, inter- 
nationally. 

The Constitution alone is of little sig- 
nificance without leadership. Thanks to 
guch men as George Washington and 
John Marshall, who put Federal above 
state power, and to Abraham Lincoln 
who bound up the wounds of a severed 
nation, the Constitution worked. 

We can expect even greater trials and 
discouragements ahead during the in- 
fancy of an international constitution. 
Still we are all determined to find and 
support the leadership that will start 
the San Francisco Constitution on the 
way to a success, parallel with that of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

ROSEMARIE BEIGHT, 


Tribute to “Yesterday’s News” 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch. 

I have long felt that editors were mis- 
taken in their disdain for “yesterday's 
news.” The following incident proves 
it and shows editors don’t know their 
customers: 

Two devotees of the daily newspaper 
live under my roof. Each evening dur- 
ing the strike, they were restless and 
would condole with each other over the 
conditions that deprived them of their 
beloved news. One afternoon when the 
strike had been on about two weeks, one 
girl came in with a newspaper. No, the 
strike wasn’t over, she said, but she’d 
longed so for a paper that she'd dug up 
an old one over at her mother’s house. 
She retreated behind its white pages and 
geemed thoroughly to enjoy herself. 
When she finished, she said, “I guess 
I'd read it before, but two weeks is long 
enough for anybody to forget what 
they’d read.” 

She folded it lovingly and hung it over 
a kitchen chair. Later another of the 
avid readers pounced on it, assuming the 
strike must now be over, and contented- 
ly buried herself in a perusal not only 
of its news, but its every ad, For she 
loves the daily ads almost as much as 
she loves news. Last came the funnies 
and something in one of the episodes 
clicked. She laughed at what she’d 
done, but declared she'd just about never 
enjoyed a newspaper more than she had 
that 15-day-old sheet. I'll bet something 
like this happened in hundreds of cases 
during that strike. VIOLET. 
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Needed: State Department Reform 


The country is still waiting for lightning to 
strike the State Department. More of Secretary 
Byrnes's appointments and changes were an- 
nounced in the past week. Some are good, some 
are bad, some are just plain indifferent. 

There is considerable improvement over the 
superficial reorganization whipped through by 
Mr. Stettinius and the operation of the depart- 
ment under Mr. Hull. But Mr. Byrnes will have 
to discard the old reverential approach to that 
mausoleum where our foreign affairs have been 
administered for so many years. He will have 
to shake it to its very foundations if the depart- 
ment is to catch up with the times. 

The American people are tired of having their 
relations with other nations handled on the 
theory that they are too ignorant to understand 
what a few high priests of diplomacy are doing, 
and that they ought to be kept ignorant lest they 
challenge the infallibiilty of their superiors. 
What we need is a great deal less witch-doctor- 
ing and a great deal more faith in what Mr. 
Roosevelt called “the common sense of the 
common people.” 

An editorial in Life Magazine several weeks 


ago pleaded for commonsensical changes in the 


State Department’s ways and habits. ‘We have 
now entered a critical era of our foreign af- 
fairs,” Life said. “In the next few months, Eu- 
rope and Asia will be reformed. ... It is an im- 
mense responsibility. As now constituted, the 
State Department is not prepared to meet it.” 

* cd * 

Where do we stand in relation to the other 
powers right now? 

With due credit to both Messrs. eines and 
Truman, our position in relation to Russia is 
sounder in Europe and in Asia than it has been 
in some months. The Russo-Chinese friendship 
treaty, negotiated with United States knowledge 
and blessing, is an excellent score for harmony 
between the Soviet Union and the Western 
democracies in the Orient. . 

We have cracked down on Franco, stiffened 


our attitude toward the Argentine and in other. 


ways earned a little more Russian confidence 
in our willingness to pay more than lip-service 
to democratic principles. The result is a modi- 
fication of the Russian “sphere of influence” 
policy, which we unfortunately agreed to at 
Yalta and Teheran, in the Balkan countries 
north of Greece. 

Similar improvement, with surprisingly little 
of the old David Harum kind of swapping our 
diplomats have been so fond of, has been regis- 
tered in our relations with France. We're not 
doing too well with an impoverished, weary, 
perturbed Britain, but part of that is due to a 
new realism on our part in matters affecting 
freer world trade versus the water-tight Empire 


system. 
* 7 + 


But unless the whole State Department is 
turned from its ancient ways, reorganized from 
cellar to garret and purged of a few more self- 
styled Messiahs, the present state of foreign 
affairs will worsen by the hour. Changes must 
be made in policy, personnel, method of opera- 
tion. Some of them: 

A good, sound, democratic policy committee, 
composed of men who prefer shirtsleeves and 
common sense to pretty protocol and striped 
pants, must be put to work to plot the future. 
The practice of making policy ‘‘on the cables,” 
day by day, must be ended, and a practice of 
operating according to simple, fundamental 
American traditions and principles instituted. 


- Nothing less will put our relations with world 


neighbors on an affirmative basis. 

It is folly, as Life puts it, that “the old lady 
an Pennsylvania avenue” has not been able to 
find the time and talents “to relate her daily 


actions to any basic philosophy about their pur- ~ 


pose.” 
e . . 

Second, the new information division, made 
up of OWI Foreign Service and the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, must solve the problem 
that has always stumped popular governments: 
Is democracy an exportable commodity or isn’t 
it? We believe that it is, that the way to export 
it is to tell the world about America and wipe 
out the “Yanqui dollar,” “Uncle Shylock,” “land 
of gangsters” mythology that our negativism 
has let be built up in many other countries. 
This new division need not in any way interfere 
with or work in competition with news services, 
radio, movies, but supplement them in a real 
missionary sense. 

Third, the State Department must ask Con- 
gress for the necessary funds to build up salaries 
and expense accounts to an independent level. 
When this is done, the moneyed groups, so long 
in the ascendancy because no man without in- 
dependent means could afford diplomacy as a 
career, can give way to new blood, more vigor- 
ous, more democratic. A nation that has been 
proud to be led by log cabin, backwoods iand 
haberdasher Presidents has no business being 
represented by diplomats who have not been 
chosen on a purely merit basis. 

The Washington Post already sees signs of an 
interest, on the part of the new Secretary, in 
breaking ‘“‘the stranglehold on appointments and 
day-to-day policy which has hitherto been exer- 
cised by a clique of foreign service officials.” It 
hails the replacement of Joseph Grew by Dean 
Acheson as a stride In that direction. 

~ * + 

Fourth, Mr. Byrnes will have to take the “top 
drawer secret” halo from foreign policy informa- 
tion, end the practice of “leaking” news to 
certain writers and columnists, and make all 
news public as it comes in except where actual 
military security is affected. The State Depart- 
ment always argued that you can’t trust the 
press and the public to “understand.” How do 
the diplomats know? Except for a few men 
like Sumner Welles, they’ve never tried it. 

Fifth, the Metternichs must go. Some have 
already departed, thanks to the new Secretary, 
and Oriental policy has been given into safer 
and more democratic hands. But our European 
affairs are still handled by anti-democratic, 
illiberal, anti-Russian men like James Dunn 
and H. Freeman Matthews. They want to play 
balance-of-power politics, stifle democratic revo- 
lution in Europe and build old-fashioned two- 
dimensional buffer states against the second 
greatest world power in the age of the atom, 
the rocket and the unharnessed airplane. 

New York Times correspondent James B. Res- 
ton, in a Washington dispatch dated Sept. 1, 
strongly identified both Dunn and Matthews 
with department sentiment in favor of return- 


ing her colonies to Italy so that buffers against - 


Russia could be set up in the Mediterranean, 

Mr. Byrnes has before him, if he will ap- 
proach his new task boldly, one of the greatest 
careers of our time. Any man who can put 
spine and democratic direction and purpose 
into our flabby American foreign policy will be 
serving not just the country, but the whole 
troubled world. 


Bleak Prospect for Home-Builders 

One third of American families want new 
houses, but only 550,000 are reasonably sure to 
get their wish in the next two or three years. 
Authority for the statement is a survey by Archi- 
tectural Forum. Yet Senator Taft’s subcommit- 
tee, representing the best judgment of housing 
experts, calls for 1,200,000 new dwellings a year 
for the next decade just to keep abreast of de- 
cay and provide a modest increase in the hous- 
ing supply. 

Here is a great and ominous discrepancy. One- 
third of the people should be able to Rave new 
houses. The “upper” third should be able to get 
out and buy them. But excessive cost of land, 
construction, financing and nearly everything 
else—stands in the way. The industry does not 
price its product for the upper third. It prices 
for the upper 5 or 10 per cent. 

Slum-clearance programs can do nothing to 
satisfy the needs of people who should be living 
in houses in which they are acquiring owner- 
ship. The only thing that can help such people 
is radically reduced cost—which would also 
bring the slum-clearance problem down to more 
manageable proportions. Yet the industry, by 
and large, displays a monumental uninterest in 
cost, relying instead on the hope that a boom 
will come in spite of high prices. 

That is serious error; if too long continued, 
it can be tragic. We can only hope, in the face 
of it, that enough of the industry will wake up 
or enough revolutionary Henry Kaisers will come 
in before the boomlet runs its course and be- 
comes the customary construction depression. 
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The long bill of what Quisling has cost Nor- 


way will be complete with one more item: the | 


price of 10 bullets. 
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Cincinnati Debates Municipal Opera 

It’s an old story to St. Louisans that their 
Municipal Opera is renowned over the nation, 
but to have it become the cause of controversy 
between two newspapers in another city is some- 
thing new. 

It’s happening in Cincinnati. One of the 
Times-Star staff saw a performance of our opera, 
then went home and wrote an editorial about 
it, making these points: The opera is highly 
popular in St. Louis and its theater is a pleas- 
ant place, but it has no roof, so rainfall stops 
the performance, and traffic jams are encoun- 
tered in getting to and from the place. Further- 
more, Cincinnatians like their grand opera, and 
probably wouldn’t be happy if they followed the 
constant suggestion to take up light opera on 
the St. Louis pattern. 

In response, the Cincinnati Post accuses the 
Times-Star of getting into ‘‘an editorial dither” 
over the opera question. It warmly denies sug- 
gesting that the city abandon grand opera, but 


says it would like to see a season of musical 
comedy, or perhaps a half-and-half season as an 
experiment. 

That probably isn’t the final word, and we 
await the Times-Star’s retort. Meanwhile, our 
only comment on this feud is that maybe Cincin- 
nati people would enjoy light opera under the 
stars if they had a chance to see it. St. Louisans 
certainly do. 
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To the Glen Cove Comrades 


The sumptuous 47-room J. P. Morgan 
home at Glen Cove, Long Island, has been | 
leased by the Soviet Government for the 
next two years as an entertainment and 
recreation center for members of its Pur- 
chasing Commission.—News item. 


Workers of the world, arise! Come collect 
those promised pies. Here, in halls of Morgan 
ilk, built with sweat of workers’ brows, dine on 
pheasant, sprawl on silk, skip your dialectic 
vows. é 

Workers of the world, relax! Morgan paid his 
income tax. Though he did exploit the masses, 
what care you for his intent when there’s vodka 
in the glasses and the Kremlin meets the rent? 

Here, you “wretched of the earth,” is a revolu- 
tion’s worth! Here, where capitalists frolicked, 
princes danced and tycoons played, lull your 
consciences in comfort: Uncle Karl is just a 
shade. 

Workers of the world, unite!—where the 
chandeliers are bright. Taste the life of good 
old Pierpont, neyer fear the Marxian wrath. 
After all, your comrade, Browder, also took the 
primrose path. 
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The supply of beef is now reported “fairly ade- 
quate.” The same goes for the supply of.beefing. 
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Swift Action on Korea 

Gen. MacArthur has acted with justice and 
promptness in correcting Lt. Gen, Hodge’s 
blunder in Korea. 

Gen. Hodge’s action in keeping Jap ad- 
ministrators in office there was an affront to the 
long-enslaved Korean people, and a needless slur 
on the leaders of their independence movement, 
The crude bluntness he used in announcing this 
policy made matters worse. MacArthur has put 
new hope in the Korean nation by ordering the 
replacement of Japs as rapidly as possible, con- 
sistent with safety. 

It may take some time for the bad effect of 
the Hodge blunder to subside fully, but Mac- 
Arthur’s order will go a long way toward as- 
suring the Koreans, and other Oriental peoples, 
of Allied ood faith and respect for their rights. 
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All that Adm. Halsey needs to realize his am- 
bition is the Mikado’s horse and a course at a 
riding academy. 
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AMBLING TOWARD A BRAVE NEW WORLD 


_ Attlee—Disciple of John Ruskin 


The Mirror 


Nineteenth century reformer’s social and economic principles have 
guided thoughts of Britain's new Prime Minister, writer says; a 


Carlyle follower, Ruskin went to the left on issues of capital and 


labor, opposed industrialization and the Machine Age, he declares. 


J. Gordon Eaker in the Kansas City Times 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt began ad- 
vocating his New Deal, some people said 
that the trouble with him was that he had 
been reading John Ruskin. Now, in Brit- 
ain’'s new Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, 
we have another disciple of the great Vic- 
torian writer and thinker on questions of 
art, economics and social life. 


John Ruskin (1819-1900) was a disciple 
of Thomas Carlyle, but went farther to the 
left than his teacher. Carlyle appealed to 
both capitalists and laborers for heroic self- 
sacrifice in the cause of humanity, but dis- 
trusted the machinery of democratic re- 
form, 


He dubbed the Houses of Parliament 
“Houses of Palaver,” and called govern- 
ment by ballot “government by counting 
noses.” But he believe@ that mechanical 
advances were here to stay, and he would 
make the best of them. 


Attacked Factory System 


Ruskin, however, would destroy the ma- 
chines and return to the medieval handi- 
crafts, so radical was he in his opposition 
to industrialism. 


Ruskin came from an aristocratic family, 
traveled extensively as a boy, attended 
Christ Church College at Oxford, and de- 
voted his first books to painting and Goth- 
ic architecture. But about 1860 he turned 
to political economy and life itself. 


He thought that economic conditions 
would have to be changed before many 
people could ever be reached by art and 
the things of the mind. 


Ruskin created the biggest sensation with 
the publication of “Unto This Last,” four 
such forceful attacks on capitalistic society 
that the outcry from the readers caused 
the editors to call a halt. The title, “Unto 
This Last,” is taken from the parable of 
the workers in the Lord’s vineyard. The 
Master gave the last workman the same 
wages that he gave to the one who started 
in the first hour, 


Ruskin asks what ideas are at the root 
of political economy.. In the work done by 
those whom we employ, he believes that 
the affections of the workingman cannot 
safely be eliminated, 

f 


Would Enrich Human Life 


In military life, confidence in an officer 
results in better work by the men. So Rus- 
kin thinks that the industrial employer, 
too, should consider the human capacity 
of his workers. Ruskin’s purpose was to 
humanize economics, to show that every 
materia] thing depends for its value on its 
contribution to the happiness of human 
beings. 

Ruskin opposed competition and under- 
bidding for labor. He showed that in the 
most respected types of work the wages 
are already fixed. Ruskin believed that 
wages could be stabilized for other types 
of work and that continuity of employment 
could be assured for more workers. It is 
easy to see that these ideas are at the 
root of much legislation on social security. 


Ruskin was concerned not about over- 
production but about the under-consump- 
tion' of things that will make life better. 
He believed that great productive life- 
forceg lie untapped all about us, and»that 
they can be brought out only by the will 
to work for higher ends, 


The demand for labor is limited only by 


our “great original capital of. head, heart 
and hand.” Our problem, then, is to divert 
this human productivity through the chan- 
nels of financial resources into the right 
channels for the enrichment of human life. 


All labor was divided by Ruskin into 
positive and negative: Positive, that which 
produces life; negative, that which pro- 
duces death; the most directly negative be- 
ing murder, and the most directly positive, 
the bearing and rearing of children. But 
debts, he declared, must be paid, and can 
be paid only by producing more goods and 
services that men need in order to attain 
happiness. 


The function of capital, he said, is to do 
some good during its reproduction, to buy 
plowshares, to construct something that 
protects or aids life, to enrich life in some 
way. Thus a normal flow of capital goods 
depends upon investors being contented 
with a reasonable return, 


Ruskin called it a “question of wisdom 
and conscience” as to how much of the 
product of labor and industry the investor 
should expect for himself and how much 
he should leave to others. Since eventually 
he must leave it all, he ought to keep, at 
most, only what he needs during his life- 
time. “The law of life,” he wrote, “is that 
a man should limit his desire for increas- 
ing money, leaving time free for better 
thoughts.” 


Doctrine of Self-Sacrifice 


His notion was that the business man 
must be willing to make his sacrifices in 
life. The military man is ready to sacrifice 
everything, and that is why he is respect- 
ed among men. The physician riskg all, at 
times, and is respected for this. The busi- 
ness man, Ruskin thought, does not make 
self-sacrifice his priciple. 

Ruskin disagreed with John Stuart Mill 
and the scientific, rationalistic economists 
of his day in his definition of wealth. He 
saw that money in one person’s hands does 
not do what it does in the hands of another 
person, So he defines wealth as “‘the pos- 
session of the valuable by the valiant.” 


Ruskin had funds that enabled him to 
attempt to put his theories in practice. 
People usually remember his failures and 
forget his successes. Some of his practi- 
cal proposals were schools for workingmen, 
better public roads, better city houses and 
better agriculture. 

He spent most of hig fortune and died 
comparatively poor. He thought it was no 
disgrace to live rich but wrong to die rich. 

This was the man whose ideas have had 
much influence on England and America. 
The English Labor party, led by Clement 
Attlee, may be expected to try to carry out 
more of his humane ideas, 


CONTRAST IN TRIAL PLANS 
Bennett Cerf in the Saturday Review of Literature. 

A big pow-wow met to discuss punish- 
ment of Nazi war criminals. “I've brought 
along the British plan,” said the delegate 
from London, producing a voluminous doc- 
ument. “We have a plan, too,” said the 
American delegate, planking a 300-page vol- 
ume on the table. The Russian sat silent, 
his arms folded. “Where is your plan?” 
asked the others. “The Russians have no 
plan,” said the Muscovite. “No plan?” 
echoed the others. .““No,” said the Russian, 
reaching into his pocket; “we just have a 
list.” 


Novel of Commonplace People 
Is Lacking in Emotional Depth 


‘“‘Lower Than Angels,’’ by Walter Marig. 

Rinehart, New York.) 

Mr. Karig’s characters are considerably 
lower than angels; they are studies in the 
commonplace, essays in the average, ex- 
emplars of stupidity, case histories of the 
ordinary. 

Mr. Karig has planned them that way, 
and he has been almost too successful. His 
is the notebook technique of character-mak- 
ing: he listens carefully, he observes ac- 
curately, he reports exactly, and his ear 
for*colloquial speech and his eye for inci- 
dent are so perfectly adjusted that the 
reader knows he has seen these very things, 
almost, and that he hag heard such mean- 
ingless talk many times—too many times. 

Marvin Lund's life is traced from child- 
hood to maturity. His haphazard upbring- 
ing, his spotty education (plentifully stocked 
with misinformation), his selfishness, his 
lack of purpose, hig accidental luck in busi- 
ness and marriage, are told with a variety 
of objective and rather interesting inci- 
dent. 

These incidents are interesting because 
they are so very ordinary and so exactly 
rendered, because of their quality of shal- 
low commonplaceness. They appeal, I be- 
lieve, to the snob in the reader, who sighs 
with relief to think that he is at least a bit 
closer to the angels. 

7 7 & 


Lack of emotional depth is the book/s 
most serious defect as a novel. The loVe 
of Mrs. Lund for her son is sentimental and 
shallow, hardly more than animal love. Is 
Mr. Karig suggesting that to such people 
depth of emotion is out of the question? 

Used as they are to reading stories of 
superior people, readers of novels will be 
startled by this book. And to many be- 
lievers in democracy, it will arouse angry 
protest that the average man is neither so 
stupid nor so undeservedly successful as 
Marvin Lund, There is something in this, 
although a case might be made that Marvin 
is sub-average. 

Yet there is no use denying that many 
men are stupid and vicious. Believers in 
democracy cannot dismiss the fact that 
there are Marvin Lunds by the thousands, 
and that they are a continuing threat to 
an intelligent human order, Mr. Karig’s 
book provides a useful reminder, in these 
days of exaltation of the “little people,” that 
many of these “little people” do not fit the 
glowing tributes of our poets. 

Denver. JOSEPH J. FIREBAUGH. 
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Two Books on the League Fight 
“The Killing of the Peace,” by Alan Cranston. (Vik- 

ing Press, New York.) 

“Woodrow Wilson and the People,” by H. c. F. Bell, 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y¥.) 
The drafting, discussion and Senate rati- 

fication of the United Nations Charter have 

brought renewed interest in, and several 
new books on, the 1919-20 League of Na- 
tions fight and Woodrow Wilson’s career. 

Mr. Cranston’s volume rehearses in dra- 
matic fashion the lost battle of a quarter- 
century ago for American membership in 
world organization. The material is largely 
familiar, but the fresh approach, in epi- 
sodic form, gives it effectiveness. The au- 
thor warmly supports Wilson, and does not 
share with other recent writers the view 
that he made mistakes which contributed 
to the defeat of the treaty. 

Mr. Bell's book also gives a sympathetic 
treatment of Wilson, in biographical form, 
with politics rather than character its cen- 
ter of attention. The formative years are 
omitted, and the story begins when Wilson 
became president of Princeton in 1902, As 
the League fight was the climax of his ca- 
reer, so it is that of the book, The author 
effectively portrays his subject as a poli- 
tician and executive, and a great man whose 
ideals could not prevail in his own day. 
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DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Mr. Truman’s Own Brand of New Dealism 


P 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S 16,000-word address to Congress reveals 
a New Dealer with a difference. 
Roosevelt, nor is he another Harding. The message reveals the 


The President is neither Mr. 


basic New Deal insight: the primacy of mass welfare and the duty 


of the Government to provide means for cushioning major economic | 
President Truman also shows himself sen- 


.Shocks and dislocations. 


sitive to the chief challenge of the postwar period, which is to main- 
tain in and for peace something approaching or surpassing the un- 


exampled mass prosperity which came, itonically enough, through war. | ¥€8°- 
It is in the New Deal tradition do more to liberalize Japan than | 


to reject the attitude of mind that/the propositions of the “liberals” 


a “sound” economy is 


only through the conjunction of 


possible| would have done, had they been 


accepted. 


MOVE TO END SCHOOL 


| . 

Dr. Hofmeister Says Board 
Members Should Have Say 
in Picking Employes. 

A recommen@ation that. the 
‘anti-patronage” rule of the Board 
of Education be repealed was sub- 
mitted by the Rules Revision Com- 


mittee to the board last night at 
its first meeting of the school 


A further recommendation by 
the same committee would open 
‘all meetings of the board’s stand- 
ing committees to the press and 
{public unless a» majerity of the 


‘Toto wor To 7o1w 3) LOUIS AREA MEN 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
Pastoral Letter Says Such NOW LIOTED AS DEAD 
Action Would Be Deser- | 3 
tion of Faith. ‘Had Been Previously Re- 


ported Missing — Three 
Others Are Wounded. 


VATICAN CITY, Sept. 12 (AP) 
—The Osservatore Romano pub- 


Three service men from St. 


lishes excerpts from a_ pastoral 


letter warning Catholics against 
joining the Communist party. 

Issued by the Bishops of the 
Veneto region in northern Italy, 
the letter says Catholics who be- 
come Communists are guilty of de- 
serting the Catholic faith and of 
collaborating in a system op- 
posed to Catholicism. 


|ported missing, ‘today were listed 
as dead, and three were wounded 
|in action. 

DEAD. 

Lt. (jg) John Radford Abbot Jr., 
who was previously reported miss- 
ing in action in an undisclosed 
area, has been listed as dead. His 


judg-| 


individual business men’s At home, the President’s New 
ments in relation to their own/Dealism is practical rather than 


specific incentives and needs, and | ideological. 
that this alone is the way to full | 


is wuni- 
modern 


view 
the 


This 
in 


employment. 
versally rejected 
world, It 
“law” something that is not a law 
at all, but only a habit. 


The Real Test. 


There is no doubt that much 
of business—not, by any means, 
all of it—is still restorationist, 
longing for “normalcy.” 
whatever government was 
fice would have to respond 


in of- 
to 


treats as an economic 


opinion that the New Deal 
fine in aim, but often very faulty 
in method. His message shows 
‘every disposition, first, to restore 
the prestige and responsibility of 
Congress in order to bring about 
greater unity in all branches of 
government; and, second, to 
bridge the schism that, regardless 
of the causes, did exist continually, 
before the war, between business 


Sut | 
| establish 
through the proper and harmoni- 


and government. 
President Truman is seeking to 
postwar prosperity 


He recognizes a vast | 
was 


committee members voted for an 
/executive session, 

The anti-patronage rule, adopted 
in October 1942, prevents a mem- 
ber of the board from soliciting 
an officer of the school system 
with regard to an appointment.or 
from recommending an appoint- 
‘ment or promotion. It was the 
;alleged widespread violation of 
this rule that prompted Hugo 
Wurdach, former board member 
‘who sponsored the rule, to resign 
last year after asserting the rule 
had been “ruthlessly destroyed.” 

The recommendations will be 
considered by the board sitting as 
a committee of the whole and will 


irresistible social pressures. That | OUS use of our economic Oppor- | come up for a vote at the October 


is why the cry from some quar-/ tunities. 


ters that the President is “look- 


is off the point. 
but the test will be 
prosperity. Mr. Truman’s success 
as a politician will be dependent 
on his success aS a statesman, and 
so far he is doing very well in- 
deed—sometimes, I think, better 
than he knows. 

He has done, for instance, ex- 
traordinarily well in his Japanese 
policy. From the ranks of his 
supporters came a clamor for de- 
posing the Emperor and “reform- 
ine” the Japanese social system. 
With the common sense of know- 
ing the limitations of one’s own 
power, the President did not give 
ear to these clamors. The en- 
trance of Russia into the Far 
Eastern war and the atomic bomb 
were both decisive for victory. 
The war might, nevertheless, have 
been dragged out for weeks more 
without political statesmanship. 
Even the atomic bomb was begin- 
ning to ricochet as a large sec- 
tion of public opinion viewed its 
use with grave disquietude. 


Truman’s Practicality. 


Democratic social changes can- | 
conquering | 
armies. Some forms of society can | 


not be imposed by 
be spread and enforced by the 
sword, but not democracy. There 
is no record of any people hav- 
ing been democratized by foreign 
governments. These things should 
be self-evident, but obviously are 
not. Yet, in the Japanese settle- 
ment, they are recognized by 
both the President and Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, and that recognition will 


as that of co-ordinator and recon- 
ciler, He takes a stand in behalf 
of a goal without taking sides 
among the various interests or at- 
tempting to regiment them all by 
a series of “musts.” 


Concessions to All. 


He recognizes that the 
problem is one of co-or inating | 
ing forward to the 1946 elections”| V4rious interests; and although 
I presume he is;|he wants to gear them in the di- 
American | rection of the general welfare and 

full employment, he sees his task 


board meeting, 

Dr. Rudolph Hofmeister, chair- 
man of the Rules Revision Com- 
mittee, in submitting the recom- 
mendations, said his committee 
felt the anti-patronage rule pre- 
vented a legitimate interest of 
board members in the selection of 
school board personnel but added 


‘that the rules should preserve to 


department heads the right to dis- 
regard a board member’s recom- 
/mendation. 

The Rules Revision Committee 
also recommended elimination of 


Some labor leaders. are disap- 
pointed that he did not demand a. 
fixed minimum wage rate of, say, | 
75 cents per hour. But he is not | 
spelling out specific legislation; | 
that is the business of Congress 


and he intends that Congress shall | 
attend to its own business, under | 
a general over-all policy and ob- | 
jective, 

The message shows considera- | 
tion of the various interests, and 
concessions to all of them. Busi- 
ness is to be aided by tax reduc- 
tions, accelerations of contract. 
settlement, to put it in funds and | 
liquidate claims against the Gov-| 
ernment; improvement of the. 
machinery governing the disposal | 
of surplus property. Labor is to be | 
aided by generous unemployment | 
benefits to ease the transition from | 
war work to peace employment 
and by high wage policy. 

In short, President Truman’s 
New Deal is less intellectualized, 
more homely, and I venture to 
guess, will turn out to be more 
practical and better planned. His 
great predecessor has given him 
a direction, but he has not taken 
any blueprints. 


King Canute and the G.O.P. | 


refusal to recognize the 


T 


HE Republican party is a wonderful organization. 
inevitable pull of the forces of a 


new era, it makes old King Canute look like a happy tem- | 14 cruisers and 50 destroyers of 


For sublime | 


j 


‘over by ,the auditor 


‘needs 


the office of comptroller which 
has been vacant since the resig- 
nation of James J. Lee in March 
1944. His duties will be taken 
when legisla- 
tion now pending before the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Jefferson City 
is passed. 

Superintendent of Instruction 
Philip J. Hickey informed the 
board of an attempt being made 
to enforce certain uniform courses 
of study throughout the system 
and to establish a uniform policy 
for promotion of pupils. In the 
latter connection he said students 
would not be promoted merely be- 
cause of membership in an age 


| group but when a pupil was found 


to be in a grade higher than his 
capabilities warranted, the curric- 
ulum would be adjusted to his 
as indicated by various 
tests. Emphasis vo be on the 
upil as an individia’l. 

z The board also approved the 
action of its building com... 
in increasing the scale paid to 
carpenters from $1.50 to $1.70 an 
hour. The new scale, for which 


‘the carpenters had been on strike, 
‘is effective today. 


In view of 
labor criticism of board member 
James J. Fitzgerald, a member of 


the committee, the board adopted 


MARQUIS CHILDS | 


unanimously a resolution approv- 
ing the committee’s handling of 
the strike during the board’s sum- 
mer vacation. 


72 U. $. WARSHIPS ASSIGNED 
TO STAY IN JAPANESE WATERS 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
The Navy has listed eight carriers, 


The Vatican newspaper says the 
letter was read in Veneto churches 
Sept. 2. 

Entitled “Catholics’ 
Face Present Dangers,” the let- 
ter asserts separation of Church 
from state would mean that the 
state would become “atheistic and 
agnostic,” resulting in “enslave- 


Duties to} 


‘wife, Mrs, Lucy Rand Abbot, 
lives at 9928 Litzsinger road, La- 
due, 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Nelson, 4844 


‘Cote Brilliante avenue, who was. 


/reported missing in a plane forced 
down at sea near Iwo last Dec. 
| 22, is officially listed as dead. The 


Sgt. Norman W. Nelson, son of | 


ment of the Church to decisions | Air Medal, posthumously award- 
of law authorities.” (‘ed to him, was received in a Scott 
Saying there are “some Com-/ Field ceremony by his wife, Mrs. 
munists in good faith with) Judy Nelson of °-Fredericktown, 
straightforward intentions,” the) Mo. 
letter adds: Pvt. Clark E. Allison, 24, in- 
“To these beloved sons .,. fantryman, who was previously 
are obliged to es ites ‘reported missing since March 18 
the Church’s | condemnations ‘in Germany, has been listed as 
atheist Communism retain their | killed in action. His widow, Mrs. 
full vigor. Formal adhesion to 860-| Marbelle T. Allison, lives at 7220 
called economic Communism im-! Lyndover place, Maplewood. 


plies apostasy of the os WOUNDED. 


Y.M.H.A. ART PRIZE WINNER 


Charles W. Lorenz, designing ar- 
chitect for the St. Louis Board of 
Education, has been awarded the 
Y.M.H.A, annual $100 Purchase 
Award for the most .representa- 
tive painting of the year exhibited 
at the Y.M.H.A., 724 Union boule- 
vard., 


faith, Practical adhesion repre- Pfc. Delmar M. Englart, son of 
sents grave danger of perversion Mr, and Mrs. Joe Englart, 1529A 
of faith... Besid@s, such adhe-/ Mallinckrodt street, was wounded 
sion becomes real illicit collabora- | in action on Iwo and received the 
tion in the triumph of the idea| Purple Heart. He is now hospital- 
of a system which is opposed to ized at Nashville, Tenn. 
Catholic doctrine.” Pfc. Winfield Myers, airborne 
infantryman, was wounded in ac- 
SURPLUS MEAT REPORTED tion Jan. 19, 1945, in Belgium. He 
is the son of Mrs. Ann Myers, 
DUMPED IN THREE CITIES | 8244 Flora avenue, Vinita Park. 
Pfc, Carroll A, Magraw, member 
CHICAGO, Sept. 12 (AP)—The|0°f an airborne unit, was twice 
National Association of Retail) Wounded in action in Europe and 
Grocers said yesterday that a'| received the Purple Heart with an 
survey of retail meat supplies | Oak Leaf Cluster. His parents, 
over last week end showed three|™M?r. and Mrs. E. L. Magraw, live 
cities reported surplus meat “ac. | at 2811 Chariton street. 
tually dumped” and at least eight 
other areas theatened with simi- 
lar surpluses. 
Mrs. R, M. Kiefer, secretary- 
manager of the association, said 
results of the survey led the as- 
sociation to send telegrams to 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson, OPA Administrator 
Chester Bowles, and chairmen of 
Senate and House food commit- 
ee ee ne ending of; jorenz was graduated from 
meat rationing. Washington University Architec- 
Dumping of surplus meat Wasityral School in 1936 and was 
reported, Mrs. Kiefer said, in| awarded the James Harrison 
sea Ohioaen a= Mock, Ark; | Steedman Traveling Fellowship by 
areas, she added, were Boise, 8 Ba aarey sae epewing — 
ho; Sedalia, Mo; Louisville, In- East Side Teacher Dies. 
dianapolis, Portland, Ore; Waco,} Miss Irene Blizzard, a teacher 


Tex.; Phoenix, Ariz, and Kansas at Hawthorne School, 3800 Casey- 
City, Kan. | ville avenue, East St. Louis, for 


‘Louis and vicinity, previously re- | 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES | 


REBECCA MASTIN, 


Iss liam T. Jones Jr., U.S.N-R., is now 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Ed- 


based in New Orleans following 
ward Vernon Mastih, 40 Port-| service in Puerto Rico. With him 
land place, returned several days|are his wife and their daughter, 
ago from Saunderstown, R. I.,| Judith, who will return to St. 
where she spent the summer as; Louis Sept. 20 to be with Mrs 
the guest of her grandmother, Mrs. | Jones's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
Henry Leverett Chase. Mrs.|liam B. Hanson, Clayton. Judith 
Chase, who lives at 346 North; will enroll at Mary Institute for 
Newstead, has remained at her| the fall term. 
summer home, The Willows. With | Anpther son of Mrs. William 
her there is Miss Mastin’s elder| Jones, Capt. Augustin Jones. of 
sister, Miss Eleanor Mastin, who|the Army Medical Corps, is serv- 
will begin her freshman year at| ing in Italy. 
ee ene Junior College, Wel-| a 
esley, ass., late this month. She| : 
was graduated in June from mays Plans. 


© 


LIST of the bridegroom’s at- 
tendants completes plans for 
the wedding after- 


Burroughs School. 
Among those returning for thé 


second year at Pine Manor will be 
Miss Adelaide Cherbonnier, daugh- 


Saturday 


‘noon of Miss Arleen Claire Tiedt, 


| 


ter of Mr, and Mrs, Edward G.|G#ughter of Mrs, Edwin R, Meyer, 
Cherbonnier, 16 Kingsbury place, | 4940 Lindell boulevard, and Jo 
Miss Cherbonnier departed Mon | seph Bard French, Lt. Robert 
day with her mother and her sis-| Wen Brinson, U.S.N.R., will serve 


|ter, Miss Nancy Cherbonnier, to|#S best man, with James’ P. Ken- 


| Me., 
| mother, 


visit in New York before the open-|nedy, Donald Meyer, a cousin of 
ing of school. Mrs. Cherbonnier | the bride: George A. Meyer and 
and Miss Nancy plan to return to Greg Niedt, the bride’s brother, as 
St. Louis in three weeks. ushers, 
eee | Lye ceremony will take place at 
Dr. and Mrs. E _ nn, | 90 in the afternoon at Mr. and 
Keyes of St. Louis Geuhery Oho anaes Meyer's country place, White- 
grounds, returned Saturday from gate Farm, in Fenton, MB. A re- 
the East. With their the ee eng. “OP wilh Feuow. 
dren, Miss Sally, Miss Mary andg|. A Series of pre-wedding parties 
KE. Lawrence Keyes Jr., they spent|>ean Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 4, 
the summer at Northeast Harbor,| With a luncheon at the Park 
as guests of Mrs. Keves’s Plaza given by Mrs, Anthony E. 
Mrs. Arthur B. Shepley.| Niedt, an aunt of the bride. Fri- 
Mrs. Shepley, who had with her/|@4y afternoon Miss Lulie Engels- 
during the summer another son-|™&nn was hostess at a luncheon 
in-law and -.daughter, Mr. and|4t the home of her parents, Mr. 
Mrs. John Hamilton Briggs of and Mrs. George Engelsmann, 32 
Chicago, has closed her cottage| Woodcliffe road, and yesterday 
and will return today to her home 4fternoon Miss Ruth Morse, 
in St. Louis Country Club | daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Matthew 
grounds. F. Morse, 1 Glen Forest, gave a 
luncheon at Sunset Country Club. 
At yesterday’s party Miss Morse 
announced her engagement to Ar- 
thur H. Schaefer, 


. * 
Return, From Michigan. 
Mi: AND MRS. JAMES C.| 


JONES JR. returned last - 
evening from Charlevoix, | Mrs. Kennedy (Carolyn Abrams) 


Mich., and are making their home | will be hostess at a luncheon today 
temporarily at the Gatesworth | °* the home of her parents, Mr. 


' ‘and Mrs. Clinton B. Abr 
Hotel. Shortly before their de-|<. . Abrams, on 
parture for the North, Mr. |Spoede road, and tomorrow Mrs. 


and | ; : 
Mrs. Jones sold their home at|~0%" D. Rigby, the former Miss 
6903 Kingsbury boulevard. 


|Mary Lawton, will give a similar 
The Joneses had as their guests | 


party at the home of her parents, 
‘ M - { N "§ - ’ S A , 
at the resort their three daugh-| r. nad Mrs. Carl 8. Lawton, 9660 
ters, Mrs. George Stevens Jr.,| 


Bonhomme road, 
Mrs. Spencer Breckenridge. Jones, 


| The prospective bridegroom is 
‘the s . 

and Mrs. Edward J. Becker. Mrs. he son of Mrs. Joseph H. French 

Stevens returned late last week, 


of Keokuk, Ia., and the late Mr. 
accompanied by her two young) 


French, 

children, to her home at 6805 
Washington boulevard. Her hus-| 
band, a naval reserve lieutenant,|Hunter III have departed for 
is on duty in the Pacific area. |Berkeley, Calif., after a week's 
Mrs. Spencer Jones and Mrs.! visit in St. Louis as the guest of 
Becker were joined at Charlevoix; Mr. Hunter’s mother, Mrs. Grace 
by. Capt. Jones, who recently re-| Leatherbury Hunter of the Brans- 
turned from duty with the Army come Hotel. 
Medical Corps in Labrador. The Philadelphia, where Mr. Hunter 
three will motor to St. Louis, ar-| was recently discharged as a chief 
riving here in a few days. \Sstorekeeper from the Naval Re- 
ee ‘serve, they were accompanied 
Departing Monday by motor for|west by Mr. Hunter’s brother, 
the East were Mrs. Mostyn Jones! David, who will return to St. 
and her three children. They will uis in a few weeks. Mr. Hunter 


ca * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bondurant 


WILLIAM K. HOLLAND, 
ADVERTISING MAN, DIES 


Union Electric Executive Suc- 
cumbs to Coronary Throm- 
bosis at Home. 


William K. Holland, advertising 
manager of Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri Bince 1932, died of acute 
coronary thr mbosis last night at 
his home, 4914 McPherson avenue, 
He had been ill for two days with 
what was considered only a severe 
cold. He was 43 years old. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Dorothy Garesche Holland; two 
son., Garesche, 12, and Dempster, 
Mr. and Mrs, 
two brothers, 


S; by his parents, 
Mat J Holland: 
Joseph F, Holland, fromer City 
Counselor, now vice president of 
the Manufacturers’ Bank, and 
Gerald Holland of New York: and 
a sister, Mrs. James P. Blake of 
Oklahoma City. The funeral will 
be at 9 o'clock Friday morning at 
St. Louis Cathedral. 

He attended Central High 
School, and prepared for Harvard 
University, but entered the em- 
ploy of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. in New York, 
and continued with that company 
until he went to Chicago to work 
for the Insull utilities. He was 
associated there with the late 
Dempster MacMurphy, former St. 
Louis newspaper worker. After 
the collapse of the Insull concern. 
he returned to St. Louis. 

Mr. Holland was a ready speak- 
er, and a frequent participant in 
the programs of the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis. He was an 
active member of the Public 
Question Club, —iscussion group 
representing various professional 
and business lines, 


ee 


JUNIOR COLLEGE TO BE OPENED 


The opening of a junior college 
which will include academic, com- 
mercial and vocational subjects in 
a two-year course was decided on 
yesterday by the Belleville High 
School Board of Education. The 
college, board members said, will 


be the first of its kind in Southern 
Lilinois. 

Adequate room for the college is 
available in the high school build- 
ing, but $50,000 worth of new 
equipment will be purchased and 


eight new teachers will be hired. 
Board members estimated that a 
tax increase of 15 cents on the 
$100 valuation will be necessary 


Arriving here from |* 


| to defray the costs of the college, 
which will open in September 
1946. 


will study at the University of 
California. 

Before their marriage in July 
in Tampa, Fla., Mrs. Hunter was 
Mrs. Frances Baker Shalak, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
J. Baker of St. Petersburg, Fla. 


visit Mrs. Jones’ parents, Mr. and | 
‘6 
.. AND MY 


Mrs. Harold E. Boardman in Med- 

ford, Mass., while awaiting the re- | 

turn of Lt. Jones, Army Air Forces 

officer, from duty in England. | Cleaned 

Since he has been overseas they ONE WEEK 

have been staying with his moth- SERVICE 

er, Mrs, William TT. Jones, 5227 | 

Westminster place. | 
Mrs. William Jones’s son, Lt. Wil-! 


“Tedder . s 
Hard to Find—Take 
Those You Have.” 


LINCOLN CARPET CO. 


Owned and Opersted by Marion C. Haertenbach 


RUGS LOOKED LIKE NEW!” 


the Improved Lincoln Way 


. Good Rugs Are 
Care of 


NEwstead 
7378-79 


a 


Mrs. Kiefer said no figures were | 26 years, died yesterday of a heart 

available as to the amount of attack at Christian Welfare Hos- 

meat dumped or in surplus at!pital. She was 53 years old and 

these points. lived at 1520 North Forty-eighth 
street. Miss Blizzard was born in 
Greenville, Ill, where she taught 

COL, PAUL A, BRICKEY DIES, 'for 10 years before going to East 

ATTACHED 10 MEDICAL CORPS ‘St. Louis. A brother, Robert Bliz- 
zard of Terre Haute, Ind:, sur- 

Col. Paul A. Brickey, attached | Vives. 

to the Army medical corps, Sd) 

today of a heart ailment at the 

Forest Park Hotel. He was 50 | 

years old and had been under | 

treatment for heart trouble at | 

O’Reilly General Hospital, Spring- 

field, Mo., before coming to St. | 

Louis two weeks ago on leave. | 


porizer. Canute wes the king who was so convinced of his place the Third Fleet “scheduled to re- 
in the world and of his powers in that place that he set up his a. oe waters on sur- 
throne on the sand, between high tide and low tide, and ordered the dee BnCe y: 


Col, Brickey returned from the | 
Philippines in June. Since the 
outbreak of war he had spent 
three and one-half years in the. 


The ships have been directed to 
It didn't. transfer between 10 and 20 per 
‘cent of enlisted personnel if eligi- 
ble for discharge to vessels due to 
‘return home soon, The assign- 


sea to stay back. 

That is what the Republicans 
have been doing every election 
since 1932. You may happen to 
recall that they lost those elec- 
tions, including the last one, when 
a man who had held office for 
three terms in the midst of an 
onerous war was running for a 
fourth term. 

Now, if we take the word of 
Republican leaders in Congress, 
that is what the party proposes 
to do again. Representative Char- 
lie Halleck of Indiana, chairman 
of the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee, says the 
1946 election for Congress will be 
“fought on the old-fashioned issue 
of conservatism.” 

That is the same note sounded 
by the Conservative party in the 
recent election in England. While 
it’s foolish to look for any paral- 
lels or any similarity of trends, 
the British example is instructive. 

One of the principal themes 


What Alternative? 

A leader in President Truman’s 
own party, Senator Walter 
George of Georgia, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, 
promptly undercut this caution. 
George advocated tax cuts of 15 
to 18 per cent with savings to 
individual taxpayers of from 
two and a half billion to three 
billion dollars. But he did not 
go as far as Knutson who, on the 
basis of his position, must be 
counted one of the leading mem- 


bers of the party that wishes to 


-|'ment of ships to Japanese duty 


is “subject to later modification,” 
the Navy announcement said. 

| Carriers remaining include the 
Yorktown, Shangri-La, Bon Hom- 
'me Richard, Lexington, Hancock, 
|Independence, Cowpens, Belleau 
Wood. 

Cruisers: Topeka, Duluth, At- 
lanta, Dayton, Oklahoma City, 
Pasadena, Springfield, Wilkes 
|Barre, Boston, Quincy, St. Paul, 
Chicago, Flint, Oakland. 


' 


be 


considered the conservative Destroyers: C. K. Bronson, Cot- 
party in America. ten, Dortch, Gatling, Healy, Cogs- 

You can’t, it seems to me, well, Caperton, Ingersoll, Knapp, 
have it both ways. That is to say, | Cushing, Colahan, Halsey, Powell, 
you ‘can’t call yourself conserva-|R. K. Huntington, Uhlman, Ben- 
tive and then advocate measures | ham, Yarnall, Twining, Stockham, 
which will rock the economic | Wedderburn, Barton, Walke 
boat, | O’Brien, Lowry, Allen M. Summep, 

President Truman announces a’ Moale, C. S. Sperry, Ault, Waldron, 
far-reaching program intended to! J. W. Weeks, Hand, Wallace L. 
help America adjust from the Land, Erben, Walker, Hale, Rowe, 


Pacific theater and had been 
awarded the Legion of Merit and 
the Bronze Star. He was grad- 
uated from St. Louis University | 
Medical School in 1917 and prac- | 
ticed at Boonville, Mo., until 1925, 
when he enlisted in the Army. | 

His wife, Mrs. Grace Brickey, 
with whom he was staying at the 
hotel, survives. | 


( STORE OPEN ) 
THURSDAYS 
TILL 9 P. M. ! 


INS TON 


RE Geena wes’ the ‘artificial prosperity of total war Smalley, Stoddard, Watts, Wrenn, 

meea for continued tightening of to the prosperity of full employ- | Rogers, Benner, Hawkins, Che- 

the belt if England was to regain ‘ment. Charlie Halleck and Joe) valier, Higbee, Heerman, Franks, 

her place in the world. The To- Martin say No. Boiled down, that | Wakleigh, Norman Scott, Perkins, 
; It is a sad com-| English. 


The House of Fabrics 


Nee” 4954 MARYLAND (8) ne” 


ries derided the notion of a §So- 
cialist millennium to be brought 
about by miracles performed by 
the state. The sweat and the tears 
would have to go on, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill told his people. 


World’s Oldest Bait. 


That was an honest Con 
tive position. (This 
the moment the 
sense that was talked about a 
Socialist Gestapo.) There was no 
phony bait out to lure the voter 
down the primrose path. 

Something like this is what we 
should expect from the American 
counterpart of Britain’s Conserva- 
tive party. But what do we find 
instead ? 

We find the Republicans advo- 
cating a cut in taxes, holding out 
the oldest bait in the world. Rep- 
resentative Harold Knutson of 
Minnesota is the ranking Repub- 
lican member, of the powerful 
Ways and Means Committee that 
recommends tax schedules which 
the House almost invariably ac- 
cepts. Knutson is for a 20 per 
cent across-the-board tax reduc- 
tion. 

The effect of such a cut 
bound to be inflati 


n in his mes- 

sounded a cau- 
tious note on tax reductions. We 
must, he said, reconcile ourselves 
“to the fact that room for tax 
reduction at this time is limited. 
A total war effort cannot be liquli- 
dated overnight.” 


erva- 
ignore or 
irrelevant nc 


is their answer. 
mentary on our political life. to- 
day. 

You don’t have to agree with 
President Truman. But disagree- 
ing, you are more or less under 
compulsion to come forward with 
a positive alternative, a workable 
substitute. No and normalcy are 
not enough. They do not look 
like reliable guideposts when the 
revolution of war and technology 
has blown away the familiar land- 
arks. 


Correspondent Found Alive. 
“NEW YORK, Sept. 12 (AP) — 
A United Press dispatch from 
Manila says U.P. War Correspond- 
ent Joseph Francis McDonald Jr., 
who was reported killed on Wake 
island during the defense of the 
island, reached Manila with a 


= 


Du Dary 


the face powder that agrees 
with your skin. Fashion-right 
shades to give you that 


group of liberated American pris- 


“who-is-she?” look .. « $1 


oners. 


Unmistakably 
right 


A suit of soft 


New York 


pure wool 
with the easy 
casual look 
so right for 


today. 
Black, Royal 50 
Blue or Kelly *47 


grace ashley 


4904 McPherson Ave. (8) 


Olive-University Car to Door 


f* 


@ NEW BRUSH 

@ NEW BELT 

@ OIL AND GREASE 
@ ADJUST MOTOR 
@ NEW CARBONS 

@ NEW SPRINGS 


@ REPACK BEARINGS 


'@ ALL ELECTRICAL CONNECTIONS CHECKED 


LUX VACUUM STORES 


x Kichad + tuduat— 


Harmonizing DuBarry Lipsticks, $1 each. (all prices plus tax) } 


ee Be SEE BERRA Sr Gs A RT 
NOTE RARE LA IEC FERAL LLORAS AE ES A BMEIILELEN EES RATE ETRE AB 


YOUR VACUUM CLEANER REPAIRED 


8-POINT SPECIAL 
$ G5 PHONE 
CHestnut 
UP 
| 3218 


oN 


/ 


oa, ftsmen. 
VE aS cra en 
ig 
Se 


die 


THAT'S RIGHT! All the ice cream you want 
... rich, tasty vanilla . . . smooth, delicious 
chocolate ... other favorite flavors ... and 
every bit of it is Borden's famous high quality, 
made of the finest ingredients by skilled: Borden 


AMERICA'S favorite treat... the one food 
voted most important to morale by officers and 
men in the armed services . . . comes back, 
| with a welcoming smile for the future, and a 
| grand pride in the record that dairy products 
made in helping the war effort. 


 “Bordens wt 


- 
7, 
‘4 
al f a oe | 


© 945 THE BORDEN co. 


of America's dairy farmers 


SO... follow Elsie's advice. Step right up to 
any dealer displaying the familiar Borden sign. 
Just imagine that big serving of Borden's fine 
vanilla that's awaiting you... or that generous, 
economical carry-home package! Your Borden 
to serve you—and both you 
and he know that "If it's Borden's, it's got to 


dealer is read 


be’ good I" 


can now have all the ice cream vou want! 


IT SOUNDS almost too good to be true... 
but it is true! Because of lessened military needs, 
and because of the splendid production recotd 


and processors, you 


1007 LOCUST—St. Louls {, Mo. 
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Cards Exhibit Old Gashouse Gang Fight in Beating Giants, 6 to 5 


Lame and Halt F orget 
Aches as Birds Score 


Two Runs 


in the Ninth 


By J. Roy Stockton 
There's still much < § the old Gashouse Gang fight in the Cardi- 


nals, for all the lame and the halt and the decrepit. 


Billy South- 


worth’s team is creaking at every joint and there’s a lot of strangers 
in Redbird uniforms, but one more National League pennant is not 


out of reach. 


It certainly 
Giants of Mel Ott had snarled 
the Cardinal pennant hopes tem- 


Park. Yes, Dodderidge, things 
looked dark. Roy Zimmerman and 
Danny Gardella whacked George | 
Dockins for two-run homers and | 
Southworth, 


starting pitcher. 


Now it so happens that Billy 
hasn't many starting pitchers of 
And when he. 
gets around to his relief pitchers | 
he has to lean heavily on his self- 
as a’ 
manager should smile in moments. 
are routine with | 


satisfactory skill. 


control to smile at them, 


of stress which 
relief pitchers. 
Old Spirit Still There. 

To make it worse the Cardinals, 
4s usual, were all bunged up with 
injuries. Marty Marion was out 
with a lame back. Johnny Hopp 
“ached all over” and was out of 
the game. Catcher Kenny O’Dea 
was in a hospital awaiting leg- 
stretching to cure sciatica. And 


seemed as if the! 


HANGING ON 
porarily in the New Yorkers’ final | 
game of the year at Sportsman’s! 


in the face of that | } 
4-0 Giant lead, had to remove his. 


| Zimmer'n 1b 


of course Ted Wilks, Jack Creel 
and others with assorted sore | 
arms, chipped bones, torn muscles | 
and housemaid's knee, moaned | 


low on the bench. o 


And there on the _ scoreboard 
were four big runs for the Giants, | 
none for the Cardinals and woe 
was William Southworth, the 


Cubs’ victory over the Braves was |= 


posted while St. Louia still faced 
a sizable deficit. 

Everything turned out all right, 
however, in true Gashouse Gang 
fashion. Southworth rummaged 
through the barrel, all the way 
to the bottom. He came up with 
Al Jurisich, Bud Byerly, Stan/| 
Partenheimer and Bil] Crouch and | 
those, Mr. Huffnagel, are not ex-| 
actly pitching names; to conjure | 
with, even under the new rules. 
Hopp and Marion limped off the' 
bench and batted, as did Debs | 
Garms, Johnny Rebel and Pep-| 
per Young. Gene Crumling, a. 
rookie catcher, did a stretch be- 
hind the plate. And at the finish, | 
had it been necessary to play an 


Se 


CARDINALS. 


NEW "ABR. 


Bergamo rf 
Crouch p 
tt Youn 
icheandle’t if 
E. Adams cf 


Kurowski 3b 
Sanders Ib 


Rucker ef 
Hausmann 2b ° 
Ott rf 
Gardelia tif 
readway if 
jutzz ¢ 


seats 


Berres ec 


Kerr 6s 
Reyes 3b 
Magile p 
A. Adams p Crumling © 
+ Marion 
Dockins p 
Jurisich p 
*Garms 
Byerly p 0 
Partenh: er p O 
Hopp rf 2 


i) 

i Oubune tount 

nl GbGbaeiceel 
ps 

S| eeurnenenmene* 


Totals 


_ 
~mOSOmN AWARE OCOED 
al dukasenecdeue a a 


Titals 36 
*Batted for Jurisich in the fifth. 
**Batted for Rice in the seventh. 
Batted for Crumling in the ninth. 
ttBatted for Crouch -. the ninth. 

Innings— 12 5 6 7 

New York 023001 

Cardinals ousdé 103 
Errore——Zimmerman, Bg 

batted in—Zimmerman 2, Gardella 2, Kerr, 

Rebel, Bergamo, Garms, Sanders, Kurowski: 2. 

Two-base hitse—Kiein 2, Rebel, Kurowski. 

Home runs——Zimmerman, "Gardella. Sacrifices 

~-—Kerr, Hausmann, Rucker, Young. 

plays——Kliein to Verban to Sanders: 

Klein to Sanders, Left on basés—New York 

7, Cardinals 8&8. Bases on balise——Off Magiile 

1, off A. Adams 2, off ODockinae 2, off 

jJurisich 1, off Partenhelmer 1, off Crouch 1t. 

Struck out—By Maglie 1, by A. Adams 1, by 


Crouch ee 

1.3, off Dock- 

n 2 2-3 , off Jurisich 1 in 2 1-3, off 

Byer 2 in 1, off Partenheimer none in 1, 

off Crouch 1 in 2 Wild pitch—Dockins. 

| Passed ball—Rice. Winning pitcher—-Crouch. 

Losing pitcher—aA, dams. Umpires—Dunn, 

Sears and Barr. Time of game—Zh, 12m. 
| Attendance (paid)——2630, 


Sanders. 


tors in one of the games. And 
if you ask, as we did, who the 


'who is Art Lopatka, he is a left- 


handed pitcher from Columbus, 
who won 10 and lost 13 for the 
last place American Association 
farm of the Redbirds. Red Bar- 
rett, the red-topped troubadour, 
who can pitch, too, will be on the 
hill for the Cards in the other 
game. Brooklyn is expected to 
‘counter with Branca and Lom- 
'bardi. 


The afternoon game, a rare 
treat this year, attracted 5756 per- 
sons, including 2630 paid and 2557 


- cuss’ scorE 'Sewell’s Retention Likely 


8:8 43s ¢ Fe 8 
PHILADELPHIA (at Chicago) 


T.H.E. 


AIRMOUNT race track is 
F astonishing the natives from 

coast to coast. Forty- 
eight per cent of its public 
favorites have come through as 
winners. . That ought to be 
something of a record since, by 
and large, winning favorites 
have seldom passed the 40 per 
cent mark and usually average 
35 per cent or less. 


women, 


The game ended the year’s com- 


Either the horses at Fair- 
mount are the most consistent 
and their owners the squarest 
shooters, or the local race 
diagnosticians are the best in 
the country. . In any case 
almost 50 per cent of tne money 
wagered on the favorite’s nose 
at the local fall meeting has 
been on the right horse. 


* * * 

FAIRMOUNT’S meeting 
promises to supply one national 
race champion. He is J. 
Dean Jessop, apprentice rider 
who has starred at Fairmount 
(spring meeting), Omaha and 
“ade Park race tracks, achiev- 
ing amazing successes. . This 
morning he had ridden 189 
winners, a total which is some 30 
more victories'than are credited 
to Johnny Longden, who is re- 
garded as one of the country’s 
No, 1 rider. ... Dean is having 
keen competition at Fairmount 
from other high ranking riders. 

Queer feature about Jessop’s 
winning record, ... Despite his 
victories, (frequently as many 
as four a day’ and his high 
winning percentage of around 
$7, you’d lose money backing 
his mounts. ... At Fairmount 
an investment of $2 on each of 


his efforts would total $120.... 


But you would only have won 
back $84, ... The popular fad 
of playing the jockey rather 
than the horse, produced short 
odds on most of Jessop’s 
mounts. 
. > 
Fairmount’s owners, Eddy, 
Dandurand et al, are having 
their very best season in more 
than a decade. , Mutuels. 
have passed all previous peaks. 
More and better horses 


Top 


Here are three of the nd 


RAY’S COLU Mi W 
i Fairmount at Last Gets the Breaks. i 


Hands 


riders at Fairmount Park: Left 

to right—J. DEAN JESSOP, who now leads the country in 

number of winning mounts; EDDIE YOCUM, 

finished in a tie for fourth place witn Eddie Arcaro, 

tional standings, and LEROY PIERCE, who rode the ‘classful 
Shaw’s Pride to his two recent local victories. 


To Bring Changes in Browns 


| CHICAGO | By W. J. McGoogan 
Luke Sewell is to manage the | 


0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 xX 4 7 0 Browns for two more years, at! 


Viiladelphia = Barrett and | ‘least. That announcement made 
Kk; Chicago— ~ Wyse pe and G Gille sple. 


Me by Dick Muckerman, new presi- 
Other Games 


| dent of’the club, set at rest ru- 


) 
) 
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Batteries: 
| Be Seminich k: 


mors of a change in management. 

Sewell came to the Browns in/j 
the middle of the 1941 season, suc- 
ceeding Fred Haney. The Browns 
finished sixth that year and third 
in 1942. 


Because of their late season 
showing in 1942, the Browns were 
picked by many baseball men to 
win the first American League 
pennant for St. Louis in 1943 but 
the club fell down rather badly 
and again finished sixth. The 
Browns suffered that year, as did 
all the other teams, by the loss 
of men to the armed services of 
the country. 

In the spring of 1944 things were 
none too bright. The Browns had 
few men in the Cape Girardeau 
camp and returned to St. Louis 
for the pre-season series with the 
—7.|Cardinals in a very uncertain 
state. 

Just before the club left the 
Cape, Sewell was asked by the 
writer: 

“Do you think in the light of 
everything which has happened, 


se NEW YORK (at Cincinnati) 
. wm 200001 
§%%. | CINCINNATI 
~~ 00001 


\'| AMERICAN LEAGUE 
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ol Me ate SECOND GAME. 

2s “EN | CHICAGO (at New York) 
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Batteries: Chicago—lTopat and Tresh: 
York—Bevens and Crompton. 


New 


FIRST GAME | 

L ; LUKE SEWELL 
man declared in announcing the 
signing of the manager. 

What he would do in normal 
times is another matter and it 
wouldn’t be surprising to see 
many changes in the Browns of 


Batteries: Chicago——Grove and Tresh: New 


York—Ruffing and Robinson, 


SECOND GAME. 
DETROIT (at Philadelphia) 


who in 1944 
in na- 


have arrived, ... And the 
Fairmount treasury will be bet- 
ter upholstered than at any time 
since tne days of Matt Winn and 
Bruce Head, 

Probably there'll be enough 
left over to enable the manage- 
ment to install the long awaited 
totalizator, which war oe 
previously. have stymied. . 
The “tote” would put this area 
right, up there in the big time. 

* * . 


Per Capita Bets 
Near $20 Average. 

T Fairmount last Saturday, 

with more than 10,000 per- 

sons present, the per capita 
betting average for the day was 
close to $20—a considerable ad- 
vance over previous seasons.... 


But it’s puny compared to last 
Saturday’s average at Aqueduct, 


Browns Beat 


SCORE BY INNINGS | 


Boston, 9-2 


For Muncrief 


1 $6¢86728 9 T 
BROWNS (at Boston) 


00610002 9 


BOSTON 


that it would be asking too much 
for the Browns to finish in the 
first division?” 

Luke at the time was batting 
grounders to infielders, but he 
took time out to reply: 

“No, I think we have an excel- 
lent chance to get into the first 
four this year.” 

The rest, of course, is history. 
The Browns started out with nine 
successive victories and held onto 
the lead for most of the year and 
finally on the last day of the sea- 
son defeated the New York Yan- 
kees which, coupled with a defeat 
of Detroit by the Washington 
Senators, gave the Browns the 
pennant. They lost the world se- 
ries to the Cardinals, four games 
to two. 

It would appear from all! of this 
that Sewell should be a very pop- 
ular manager with Brownie fans. 


That is not the case, unfortun- 
Sox in the first game of a double- 


ately. 
Sewell suspended Jack Jakucki,|header today. Qharley Ruffing 
limited Chicago to” six hits. 


a winning pitcher, sometime ago # 
and Jakucki is still] on the sus- 
pended list. There he'll stay so 
long as Sewell says so, Mucker- 


1946 over those of caeonlbicings 


Tigers Take: 
First Game 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 12 (AP) 
—Detroit’s Tigers withstood a late 
challenge by the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics to win the first game of a 
twin bill 7-4 from the Mackmen 
here today, widening their lead 
over Washington to two and a 
half games. 

Benton pitched for Detroit, New- 
som for Philadelphia, 


NEW YORK, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
Successive home runs by Russ 
Derry and Charley Keller in the 
fourth inning paced the Yankees 
to a 3-to-1 victory over the White 


nearly $99. . . . This doesn’t 
mean that everybody at the 
track averaged a $100 bankroll 
for wagering purposes. ... The 
total mutuel handle for the day 
was $3,571,979. 

You get the idea that this is 
a huge sum of money for some 
35,000 persons to carry around. 

. » As a matter of fact you 
can divide the sum by three and 
possibly four, and come nearer 
to the total cash on hand 
brought by the customers. . ‘ 
Only consistent losers would 
need more than an average of 
$30 cash to have a wager on 
each race, 


. a7 o 

If a $100,000 public bankroll 
were all bet on the first race 
and the residue bet back on 
each of seven more races, the 
eighth race payoff would find 
only about $47,500 available, due 
to a 10 per cent takeout after 
each event. 

But super-optimists of the race 
track today say “that don’t make 
no never mind—if I win.” ... 
And that of course is — 
else... . Especially that IF, . 
In any case, the nation, it seems, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


(00 


Batteries: Detroit——Oanea and Swift; 
delphia—Cassaway and Kosar, 


Phila- 


Innings, 
Detroit 
Phitadeiphia 

Batteries: Detroit——Benton, 
Richards; Philadelphia—Newsom, 
and Rosar. 

Home run——¥ ork } Se)» none on, 


$117,600 for ‘or Yearling, 
World Record Price 


NEWMARKET, Eng., Sept. 12 
(AP) — A world record price of 


$117,600 was paid today for a 
yearling thoroughbred by the 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Boroda at 
the Newmarket annual September 
sales. 

The colt is by Nearco out of 
Rosy Legend and is a full brother 
to Dante, which won the British 
Derby this year while represent- 
ing Sir Eric Ohlson. 

The top price for a yearling in 
the United States is the $75,000 
paid for New Broom, which never 
raced, by the Eastland Farms 


Caster (8) and 
Bowles (9) 


————— 


RR ee a RR 
Chevrolet Motor Overhaul 


Replace piston rings & piston pins. Grind 
vaives & clean carbon, tune moter, Adjust 
main & connecting rod bearings. Remove 


has decided that it’s a lot of fun 
trying. . Of course, not 


Syndicate in 1928. That also was 
the previous world record al- 


BRAKE SERVICE 
Unifuse Method—No Rivets 


sludge from crankcase, clean breather pipe, 
clean oil pump and fines. Re- 
meve cylinder ridges, overhaul 
carburetor. LABOR ONLY 


extra inning, Senor Miguel Gon-' petition with the Giants, the Car- everyone loses in mutuel bet- | though it was equalled by the 


zalez probably would have been 

behind the plate, or perhaps it) 

would have been Bob Keely. And | 

Buzzy Wares might have been in 

_ the outfield to show how he used 
to do it at Dayton, 

| Klein Starts Rallies. 

Lou Klein, a ball player re- 
cently returned from the service 
to help out the Cardinals, did a 
goodly share of the offensive work 
to help overhaul the Giants. He 
doubled in the fifth inning for the 
first hit off Sal Maglie (g6 ahead 


and conjure with that one if you 


wish) and he doubled in the sev- | 


enth and scored again as part of. 
a two-run splurge, with Johhny. 


bagger. 

The big excitement, however, | 
was in the ninth inning, which of | 
course conforms with Gashouse | 
Gang custom and tradition, Ott’s | 
team led, 5 to 4, as the home half | 
opened. Dr. Harrison J. Weaver, 
club trainer, gave Marty Marion a 
quick alcohol rub on the bench 
and Marty without cane or wheel 
chair, made it to the batter’s box, 
to swing for Crumling. If you 
can’t remember who Crumling is, 
you haven’t a thing on us. We 
couldn't, either. Well, anyhow, 
Marion didn’t have to swing. He 
drew a pass from Ace Adams, the 
sturdy Giant pitcher. And we 
mean sturdy. It was Ace’s sixty- 
first appearance of the year in the 
relief role and Ace quickly con- 
tributed a roll to go with the role. 

Johnny Hopp, who had cast 
aside his aches to bat for Parten- 
heimer, put down a bunt and Miss 
Broedenkoetter, it was a _ bunt. 
Adams went after it with his 
usual enthusiasm and determina- 
tion, but the thing confounded 
him. Perhaps Ace thought it was 
the opening of the football season, 
or perhaps that he was competing 
in the plunge for distance. At 
any rate he plunged, quite a dis- 
tance, and he covered the ball as 
no freshman football scrub ever 
covered one. Before Ace could 
uncover or end his plunge, Hopp 
had himself a single out of the 
bunt. Young batted for Crouch 
and sacrificed the runners along 
and Red Schoendienst was passed 
intentionally, filling the bases. 
Buster Adams who has _ been 
pressing lately, took a called third 
strike, and then George Kurowski 
won the ball game. 

Kurowski Comes Through. 

George fouled off a pitch and 
then looked bad as he swung and 
missed an inside pitch by a wide 
margin. But after taking a couple 
of bad ones George connected. His 
strong arms whacked the ball to- 
ward the left field corner. It 
could have been a double, but as 
Kurowski saw Hopp race over the 
plate behind Marion with the win- 
ning run George merely rounded 
first and made for the clubhouse. 

It was a thrilling victory, 6 to 5, 
and proved once more that base- 
ball is an entertaining, thrilling 
thing, whether you play it with 
atrong men or with fellows play- 
ing hookey from the operating 
table, the wheeled chair and insti- 
tutions for the aged. 

Thanks to the triumph the Red- 
birds, as all should know who 
know their baseball, maintained 
their position two and one-half 
games behind the Cubs, who are 
to be excused if they did a bit of 
irked swearing when they heard 
what happened here. 

Leo Durocher and his Ferocious 
Gentlemen, occasionally known as 
the Brooklyn Dodgers or Bums, 
@re here today for a twilight-night 
doubleheader. 

Lopatka, Barrett to Pitch. 

Manager Southworth will reach 


Cleveland at Washington 


Cincinnati, 


fmto the barrel again and send 
one Art Lopatka against the visi- 


dinals winning 16 out of y+ & 
—-——< a -- — 


Series to Open 
Oct. 3; Truman 
Likely to Attend 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP) 
—The world series will start Oct. 
3 in the homy city of the Ameri- 
can League pennant winner and 
Baseball Commissioner A,  B. 


Rebel contributing another two-| (Happy) Chandler said today that 


President Truman probably will 
attend. 

The opening date decision was 
reached at a meeting attended 
by representatives of clubs that 
still figure mathematically in the 
'two close major league races. 

Chandler said after the meet- 
ing the first three games of the 
series would be held in the park 
of the American League winner 
and the rest of the series, four 
games if needed, would be played 
in the winning National League 
city. 

If St. Louis or Chicago wins 
in the National league, which is 
almost a certainty, and Detroit 
takes the American League flag, 
no travel time will be allowed af- 
ter the first three games. 

If Washington wins the Amer- 
ican League flag, Saturday of that 
week would be set aside for 
travel. 

Umpires for the series will be 
announced October 1. 

Ticket prices will be the same 
as in previous years with a top 
of $6 for box seats and a bottom 
of $1 for temporary bleachers. 

For the first time since Pear] 
Harbor, receipts from the series 
will go into the funds of the 
commissioner’s office. Since 1941, 
a substantial percentage has 
gone to chartiy. 


How They Stand | 


Tt OS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE, 
. Win. 
630 .632 


Pittsburgh 
ew York 
Boston 
Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 2 97 .302 .307 
AMERICAN LEAGUE. 
(including Browns’ game and first games 
of doubleheaders.) 

Games 
Team. Pct. Behind. 
Detroit— — -58 > 
Washington — 
New York —— 
BROWNS —~ 
Cleveland —— -— 
Chicago —— —— — 
Boston os 
Philadelphia — 47 0 3 
TOMORROW’ s SCHEDULE. 
American Loague——Detroit at Philadelphia, 
(night), Chicago at 
New York, St. Louwls at Boston 

National League-—Philadeiphia at Chicago, 
Brooklyn at St. Louls (night), New York at 
Boston at Pittsb burgh. 


Yesterday’s Results. 


NATIONAL LEAGU 
ores 6-9-1, Giants 5- 1062 Doekins, 
Jurisicn, a Partenheimer, a. and 
Rice, Crumling; Maglie, tAdanis and Klutzz, 


Berres. 
Chicago 5-13-0, Boston 4-10-1. Borowy 
Lee, Hutchings, tHendrickson, 


and Giltespie: 
Logan and Masi. 

Pittsburgh S-.6-1, Phitedeiphia 4-9-4. (10 
innings). Gables, *Rescigno and Salkeld; 
Schanz and Seminick. ittshurch 5-8.0, 
Philadelphia 1-9-0. *Butcher, Rescigno, Roe 
and Dopez, Salkeld; tSproull, ‘Karl and Spin- 
del, Mancuso. 

Cincinnati 5-10-2, Brooklyn gh» 
innings). Bowman and 
tBuker and pene. 

Cincinnati 6-7- 
Datonio; Mi 


(10 


2. Greco. , *Buker and 
Modak, Carter and Lakeman. 
MERICAN LEAGUE. 
Boston 0.2.0, 
Hausmann, 


and 
and 


Trout 
Barrett 


- 

6 -4-1, Washington 1-6-1. Lee, 
— and Tresh, Castino; Niggeling and 
errel 

Cleveland at oe York postponed, rain, 
fet games sched 

Winning pitcher: t Losing pitcher, 


By a Special Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


BOSTON, Sept. 12 — Old Mike 
Ryba, the former Cardinal who 
has enjoyed success in recent 
American League seasons, sought 
his seventh consecutive victory 
here this afternoon, but the 
Browns — and his own wobbly 
Boston support—saw to it that the 
veteran righthander didn’t finish. 

The Browns won, 9 to 2. 


Ryba failed to come out for the 
fifth inning of the first of a three- 
game series after the Browns 
had scored six runs in a fourth 
inning featured by Vernon Steph- 
ens’ twenty-second home run, a 
drive hit with one man on base. 
The other four St. Louis runs 
were unearned, for two Red Sox 
errors prolonged the frame, the 
Browns adding three more hits 
when the inning should have been 
over. 

Bob Muncrief, starting for the 
Browns, took into the game a 
record of 11 victories and three 
defeats. 

With Mark Christman having 
suffered a twisted knee in Phila- 
delphia, Len Schulte played third 
base for the Browns. 

The umpires were Grieve, Weaf- 
er and Boyer. 

The attendance 
at 3500. 


Official attendence . 3357 paid, 
723 servicemen. 


FIRST INNING — BROWNS — 
Byrnes rolled out t o Metkovich. 
Finney bounced a hit over Ryba’s 
head. McQuinn popped to Lake. 
Stephens flied to Johnson. 

RED SOX—Stephens threw out 
Lake. Laforest lined to Finney. 
Metkovich struck out. 

SECOND — BROWNS — Laabs 
struck out. Schulte was called out 
on strikes» Lake threw out Man- 
cuso. 

RED SOX—Muncrief tossed out 
Johnson. Lazo r flied to Byrnes. 
Culberson lined to Byrnes, 

THIRD — BROWNS — Gutter- 
idge flied deep to Culberson. Lake 
threw out Muncrief. Byrnes 


wag estimated 


*| popped to La Forest. 


RED SOX—Newsome flied to 
Byrnes. Pytlak flied to Byrnes 
close to the centerfield wall. Ryba 
flied to Laabs. 

FOURTH—BROWNS — Finney 
singled to left. McQuinn sacri- 
ficed, Pytlak to Metkovich. Ste- 
phens smashed a home run high 
over the left-center wall for his 
twenty-second homer of the sea- 
son, scoring behind Finney, Laabs 
struck out. Schulte grounded to 
Lake and was safe at first when 
Metkovich dropped Lake’s throw. 
Mancuso doubled to _  left-center, 
sending Schulte to third. Gut- 
teridge was intentionally passed, 
filling the bases. Muncrief was 
safe at second when Culberson 
dropped his fly. Schulte, Man- 
cuso and Gutteridge’ scoring. 
Byrnes singled to right, scoring 
Muncrief. Byrnes lined to Lazor. 
SIX RUNS. 

RED SOX--Lake walked. La 
Forest struck out. Metkovich 
walked. Johnson popped to S8Ste- 
phens. Lazor popped to McQuinn. 

FIFTH—BROWNS— Hausmann 
pitched for the Red Sox. McQuinn 
flied to Curberson, Stephens was 
safe at first when Luke fumbled 
his grounder. Laabs singled ~ to 
right, sending Stephens to third. 
Schulte flied to Culberson, Steph- 
ens scoring, after the catch. Lake 
threw out Mancuso. ONE RUN, 

RED SOX — Culberson was 


thrown out by Gutteridge. Mun- 
crief tossed out Newsome, Pytlak 


2 


000002000 
| Browns Box Score | 


BRO 
AB 


Byrnes cf ——5 
Finney rf — —5 
McQuinn lb — 4 
Stephens ss — 5 
Laabs lf — — —4 
Schulte 3b — —4 
Mancuso c — —3 
Gutteridge 2b —3 
MUNCRIEF P -4 
Totalg — — 41 
RED 8 

AB 

Lake 4s — — ~3 
LaForest 3b —4 
Metkovich 1b-3 
Johnson lf ——4 
Lazor rf— — 4 
Culberson cf—4 
Newsome 2b ~—3 
Pytlak c — — 2 
RYBA P——-{ 
HAUSMANN P2 


Totals— — -30 
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walked. Hausmann rolled out to 
McQuinn. 

SIXTH — BROWNS — Lake 
threw out Gutteridge. Hausmann 
threw out Muncrief. Newsome 
tossed out Byrnes, 

RED SOX—Lake lined the first 
pitch into left for a single, the 
first hit off Muncrief. La Forest 
grounded into a double play. Gut- 
teridge to Stephens to McQuinn. 
Metkovich singled to right. John- 
son tripled to right, scoring Met- 
kovich. .Lazor singled to center, 
scoring Johnson. Culberson struck 
out. TWO RUNS. 

SEVENTH-—BROWNS — Lake 
threw out Finney. McQuinn was 
out the same way. Stephens 
popped to Newsome. 

RED SOX — Newsome struck 
out. Schulte threw out Pytlak. 
Hausmann was out, Stephens to 
MeQuinn. 

EIGHTH—BROWNS — Laabs 
flied to Newsome in short center. 
Schulte popped to Lake. Mancuso 
walked, Gutteridge popped to Met- 
kovich. 


Whirlabout F avored 
For $15,000 Handicap 


INGLEWOOD, Calif., Sept. 12 
(AP)—Louis B. Mayer’s Whirl- 
about faces the barrier today in 
the $15,000 Sequoia Handicap at 
Hollywood Park as the overnight 


favorite of a field of 11 other 
fillies and mares. The seven-fur- 
long sprint will be highly con- 
tested by A. Hirschberg’s Canina. 

Black Badge, $3.50 for $2 fa- 
vorite from Hirschberg’s stable, 
after driving to the outside in the 
stretch in yesterday's featured 
$4000 six-furlong sprint, captured 
the race by a half a length. Black 
Badge paid $2.40 and $2.10 and 
was clocked at 1:11 for the three- 
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BARFORD CHEVAOLET co. o°%" 


7 N. Bemiston Ave. DE. 3600 CLAYTON 


price paid for a colt named Col- 
onel Payne in 1936 by Dorothy 
Paget. 


ting; these include 21 state treas- 
uries and practically every race 
track stockholder. 
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What's the Name ? 
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It’s a pipe, whose smoke passes through 
water to be cooled. If you passed through 
India or Egypt, you'd see lots of em. The 
name is... see below [2] 


It’s a musical instrument popular with cir- 
cuses and carnivals, The music is produced. 
by a series of steam whistles. The name is... 


see below [1] 


It’s a smooth, mellow whiskey, with a flavor all its 
own. Discriminating folks say, “Mixed or straight, this 
drink is great!” One of America’s favorite blends, it 
makes just about the finest highballs and cocktails you 
ever tasted. 
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Stems ane sortie? 
MOLY pisritcine con 


year-olds and up contest. The 
half-length victory was over the 
second-choice favorite, El Lobo, 
with Best Effort four lengths be- 


hind in number three spot. 


[1] The name is Calliope. [2] The name is Hookah, 
A Blended Whisley + 06.8 Proof, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits * Kinsey Distilling Corp. Linfield, Pa. 
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Brewers Upset 


By Colonels in 
First Playoff 


MILWAUKEE, -Wis., Sept. 12 
(AP) — Milwaukee, ousted from 
competition in the post-season 
inter-league playoffs the last two 
Seasons after winning the regu- 
lar American Association pennant, 
is off on the wrong start in the 
1945 playoff series. 

The Louisville Colonels who 
lost last season dumped _ the 
Brewers in the opening playoffs 
set the defending champions down 
in the first game last night 9 to 1. 

st season the Colonels, finishing 
n third place—the same as this 
eason — eliminated the Brewers 
four games to two, while in 1943, 
hird place Columbus pushed Mil- 
Waukee out of the playoffs 3 

ames to 1. 

Fourth place St. Paul defeated 
econd-place Indianapolis 2 to 1 
in 10 innings, in last night’s sec- 
pnd playoff contest. 


NEWARK, N. J., Sept. 12—(AP) 
he underdog teams in the inter- 
ational league playoffs today 
held a one-game edge in the battle 
for the Governors’ cup. 
The fourth place 
Vrioles, league and little world 
series champions of last year, 
hung a 5 to 0 shutout on Mon- 
real’s newly crowned loop cham- 
pions last night, while the third 
place Toronto Maple Leafs cooled 
off the red hot second place New- 
rk Bears, 4 to 2. 


Baltimore 


LAST NIGHT’S FIGHTS 


W YORK—Tony Pellone, 

, defeated Billy Graham, 

(10). Vincent Gigante, 
ag ee Teddy Brown, 170144, Gar- 


( 

fl YORK—Al (Bummy) Davis, 15314, 
arded decision over Johnny Jones, 
*Pittsbureh, in sixth round of eight- 

Jones disqualified for not trying. 
YORK—Humberto Zavala, 14234, 
defeated Jackie Leamus, 

Al Victoria, 

1 ied Mason, 


141, 
135%, New 
172i, ow 


New 


a 37%, 
127, Bath, 


130, 
138, Frank. 
Lewis- 


136, 
178%, 


amp Kilmer, 

BANGOR, Me. —Lioyd Hudson, 

&., outpointed the Blond Tiger, 

1, Mass. (8). Al Wooster, 

ort, _ seooes Kayo Bernier, 
(3 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Phil Muscato, 
uffale, nocked out Prentiss 
uffalo (8). Mike Martyk, 
athorines, Ont., 

(3) 
Mass. —Benny Singleton, 
45, Waterbury, _ Maw outpointed Joe Ce- 
ti, 139, Providence, RK. '!. (10). Kenny 
James, 148, Waterbury, decisioned Al Tine! 
154, New Bedtord ( . 
NEWARK, WN. }1.—Charile Fusari, 145, : 
ngton, WN, at stopped Joey Mantro, 13734, 
ew York il). Al Galgut, 168, 
opped Ciem Fg oe 160, New York (5). 
nt, a on onn —Dennis (Pat) Grady, 

New York, and Wick Stato, 130%, 
tee hy drew (8). 138, Fall 
iver, stopped Winnie 139, New 


(4). 
PITTSBURGH—Harry Jeffra, 
ore, and Mickey Quack, 1235, 

ew (10). 
SAN JOSE, Calif.—Tony Chavez, 
Jose, - ointed Paul Requele, : 
10). Walter Lewis, 1590, 
134, San Francisco, 


Luc Lima, 
Winslow, 


129, Balti. 
Pittsburgh, 


134, San 


eles 
— out Dick Young, 
{ 


ee 


'|}made them all co-captains. 


.| Francisco toiled for 
against the 


RACING TODAY 
FAIRMOUNT 


PARK 
Post Time 2 P. M. 


Vandalia Buses Leave Broadway 
end Lucas, Direct to Track. 


Ladies’ Days Tuesdays & Fridays 


Joyce Gains 31st 


JOCKEY EDDIE ARCARO, re- 
cently operated on, has returned 
from a Maine fishing trip, and 
may ride for Greentree Stable in 


the Beldame 
handicap at 
Aqueduct Satur- 
day. ..... ARCH 


‘ae SOME OLRIR SE He LO 


Washington, and Ex. 7 
HARRY WIS Yio, goo HH 
MER, American 3 Da ae: Gry. SA 
Broadcasting ~~ e 
Co., have been ~ a 
selected by The «% , 
Sporting News, ©. 
national base- # 
ball weekly, as 
the outstanding 
sports broad- 
casters of the 
year. . Me- 
Donald was Eddie Arcaro 
chosen as the leading play-by-play 
announcer, Wismer as the top| 
commentator... . Each had won 
the distinction previously, 

A yearling daughter of Big 
Game, one of King George’s most 
frequent winners, sold for $29,400 
at the annual yearling sale in 
Newmarket, England. » ms 
GIBSON, sportsman, was the pur- | 
chaser. . . . The Chicago football | 
CARDINALS and the 
LIONS will play an _ exhibition | 
game in Milwaukee, Sunday, Sept. 
ya . Philadelphia is going to 
try to take the bugs out of night 
football. ... . City health officials 
will spray Municipal Stadium with 
the new insecticide, DDT, prior to 
exhibition game between the 
Green Bay Packers and Philadel- 
phia Eagles. - « Perhaps base- 
ball will get around to DDT one 
of these days. 

COACH GEORGE KAVEL 
called four of his 1944 Hazleton 


whee gas et 


] 


| 


| SF, 


Barracks and 
Camp Crowder 
In Title Game 


Camp Crowder and Jefferson 


the sectional baseball to 
of the seventh service command | 


In the first game of a double-. 
an elimination contest, 
Jefferson Barracks defeated Fort | 
Leonard Wood, 13 to 6. Dick Den-| 


'dinger, Camp Crowder left field- 
hit three home runs in the 
second game to give his club a! 


| 9-to- 5 decision over the Barracks. 


If Camp Crowder wins today’s’ 


| ' game, the tournament will be over, 
ce but if Jefferson Barracks should 


win, the two teams must play an-— 
| other game immediately. 


| The scores: 

Fort Leonard 

| innings a 2 
Wood 0000 

| edinceee Bas 
Batteries— 

Comacho (4 ¥ 


and Zizak. 

racks 56002000 x—13 14 
SECOND GAME. 

Innings 123456789 ® H. EZ. 


Camp Crow- 
der 0303003 00—9i11 5 
01000000 4— 5 6 


and Stoeber: Coleman, 
(8) and Zizak, May | 


2 2 2 


6 9 


5 
0 


7 
3 


& 
0 


9 
© ne 


| Jefferson Far- 


racks 
Batteries @— Norton 
Hunthausen (5), Taft 


Detroit | (®)- 


Eigelberger Is 


Added to Tiger 
Hospital List 


COLUMBIA, Mo., ‘Sept. 12 (AP) 
—An injury which Bob Ligelber- 


(Pa.) High School football players 


‘|together and told them to elect a | 


captain. Each of the four | 
received one vote, so the coach 


LT. JAMES W. LAWSON, head 
football coach at St. Mary’s. 
(Calif.) navy preflight school, was | 


one of many athletic officers at 


the school to receive word that 
they had been detached from duty. 
cee ae 


Victory for New 


Coast League Mark 
HOLLYWOOD, Cal., Sept. 12 
(AP)—A 12-year-old Pacific Coast 
League mark went tumbling last 
night when Bob Joyce of San 
15 innings 


Hollywood Stars to 
‘win his thirty-first game of the 


season, 5-4, 


Louls (Bobo) Newsom, who later 
went to the majors and helped 
pitch Detroit to a pennant, racked 
up 30 triumphs for Los Angeles 
in 1933—but his record went by 
the boards as the big Seals’ right- 
hander scattered 18 hits to edge 
out the basement-dwelling movie- 
town club, 


Camden Mayor Wants 


Race Meet Limited 
CAMDEN, N.J., Sept. 12 (AP)— 


Racing at Garden State Park 
should be limited to 30 days a 
year because the sport consti- 
tutes “an evil influence,” says 
Camden’s mayor, George E. Brun- 
ner. 

Calling upon the New Jersey 
Racing Commission to act to limit 
the track's activity to 15-day meet- 
ings in the spring and fall, Brun- 
ner said: “I sincerely hope that 
we in Camden county will not in | 


POWERFUL LIQUID 


WONDERFUL AID FOR 


SKIN TREATMENT 


Promptly Relieves Discomfort of 
Minor Skin Disorders Due 
To External Cause. 
Here’s a Doctor's formula—Zemo—a 
stainless liquid which appears invisi- 
ble on skin—yet so highly medicated 
that first applications relieve many 
of those simpie skin discomforts and 
scalp irritations due to external 
cause, Won't show on skin. Apply 
orm stainless Zemo any time. In 


- aa drug store. y drug store, ZEMO 


No Certificate Required 
To Buy 


RECAPPED 


TIRES 


We Have Them in Most 
All Sizes 


Passenger & Truck 


J. $. WOOD TIRE CO. 


2801 CHOUTEAU 


| Ed Schaefer 224 


i 


1946 again be confronted with 50) 
consecutive days of racing at Gar- 
den State.” 


Another Dei: deasatiour 


Golf Tourney Friday, 


The sixth pro-amateur tourney 
of the season sponsored by the 
Eastern Missouri Professional 
Golfers’ Association, will start 
Friday at noon at Meadowbrook. 

Entries are being taken by Clar- 
ence Norsworth, Triple A _ pro, 
who can be reached by calling 


ger, veteran end, sustained in 
blocking practice yesterday put) 


berger joined the University of) 


Barracks advanced to the final of ;Donald property. 
urnament | 8°™e, 


| 


Scientists Test 


Be . 
Atomic 


Bomb Blast After-Effects 


Continued From Page ¢ One, 


lots of “good movies, a swimming 


pool. The men off duty amused 
themselves by digging in an aban- 
doned gold mine over on the Mac- 
It was  lone- 
but we had plenty of work 
'to do, and we had horses. . 

Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, chief 


"| yesterday and will meet today for | of Manhattan Engineering Dis- 

‘\the right to compete against the trict (the atomic bo 
gin es, +| three other sectional champions. 

McD O NALD, Py: ety F 3 | 

: | header, 


mb develop- 
ment organization), was waiting 
at the camp to give the corre- 
'spondents a synopsis of what had 
gone on before their arrival, with 
some stress on reports of damage 
to Hiroshima, 

With him were Dr. J. R. Oppen- 
heimer of California, who co-ordi- 
nated the scientific work on the 
| project, and Dr. Louis H. Hem- 
'pelmann of St. Louis, former in- 
structor in radiology at Washing- 
‘ton University; Dr. Victor W. 
‘Weisskopf, Dr. Richard W. Bod- 
son, Prof. Robert F. Bacher, Prof. 
|/Kenneth TT. Bainbridge and Dr. 
Joseph G, Hoffman, a few of the 
army of physicists, chemists, 


8 radiologists, instrument designers, 


Gumbert, Downey (9) and Crasso, ‘engineers 
Schulenberg, Hunthausen (5) stepped out of quiet laboratories 


5 ‘to shake the world. 


and magicians, who 


We assembled in an extremely 
temporary wooden shack, totally 


‘devoid of any evidence of sci- 
‘entific use and we sat around in 
undertakers chairs while a brief 


Kigel-| j 


| additional furrows in the brow of|every day from the 
|Coach Chauncey Simpson. 


} 


‘rainstorm beat on the thin roof. 

The general talked. 

Quickly he reviewed much that 
has already been said about the 
development and use of the bomb. 
Then, with a frankness unexpect- 
ed in Army press conferences, he 
read reports on the Hiroshima 
blast from Japanese sources, The 
gist of them, he emphasized, was 
that reports of continuous radio- 
activity in the bombed areas were 
not supported by the observations 
of Japanese experts themselves. 

Hirohito’s propaganda depart- 
ment, he pointed out, has been 
telling of how vast numbers of 
Hiroshima’s survivors are dying 
burns of 
gamma rays (X-rays) set up by 
the explosion. The Japanese re- 
ports indicate that only one small 


'Missouri’s other starting end, Ray | hospital is caring for the victims 


Cliffe, on the hospital list- 
the Tiger’s game with the Univer- 


and | ‘of such burns and native scientists 
| generally seem to be reaching the 


conclusion that most of the gam- 


sity of Minnesota is less than two!ma ray injuries occurred during 


week's away. 
Simpson said he hoped both 


men would be back on duty for 
the Gopher game, but added that 
the pre-season injury toll has been 
far too heavy for the amount of 
work the Tigers have done, 
Simpson will announce today 
the lineup the Tigers will use for 
their “B” game with Warrensburg 
Friday night. He doubted, how- 
ever, if he would put the men to- 
gether for a practice session be- 
cause it would interfere with 
preparations 
game, 


Party for Servicemen. 
A party for convalescent service- 
men from the three service hos- 
pitals in this area will be given 


tomorrow at 12:30 noon at the 
USO Kiel Auditorium. Members 
of the Cardinals, including Mana- 
ger Billy Southworth, and possibly 
some of the Brooklyn Dodgers will 
appear on the program, 


FAIRMOUNT PARK 
RACE RESULTS 


FIRST RACE—Five furlongs; 
{Beric (W. Humes) —~ 45. 80 
Whiteford Wilt (C, Bond) ~~. — 4.00 3. 00 


Rosadel (J. Boucher) 0 
Altuce, Prince Vite, 


Time, 1:02 3.5, 
Biown Dame, Duches Jo, Raymer C., Cee Twi- 
Sergeant Tub ‘and 1Peep 


light, Little ieee > 
oes also ran, 
SECOND RACE.-8le furlongs; 
| Review (C. Bond)—— — 14.60 6.40 4.269 
| {Border Pat (B. Bass) — — 9.0 
Top Book (R. Conner) 
Time, 1:14 1-5, Anthony’s Girl, 
Or Cen. tala Booter Mc., 
a panish Mom, Mr, Mais 
—_ = ran, {f-Field, _ ‘ute 
© tickets were sold on the winning dail 
Selig deamination 488. having Berle in 
y ubles rece ved 2.20, tho 
Review received $11 , get reser 


ae — hates 


9.80 65.40 


Today’s Scratches. 
I—Rush Creek. 
2—Chalilie Wonder. 
3—Freeland's Own, 
6—Fiying Dot, 
i—Xam. 
8—Phantom Junior, Sassy 

Minedda, Sunny Vision, Vegas 
Track fast. 


Marco B. Good, 


Pan, 
ass, 


Zonta, 


Yesterday’s Wirners. 
4—Cudiddie $18.60. 
5—Border Scout $44.60. 


ri High Rollers 


SINGLE ‘THREE 

FERGUSON LANES, 

Community — 

Hugh Barden ee Hugh Barden 534 
Handicap League. 

Harry — 238 Ray — 607 

organ Memorial Leasu 
Tom Davis “219 F. H,. Hichowe 553 | 
HEIDEL ALLEYS. 


Jolly Longue. 
Agnes Bardo! 212 Marle Strobe} 519 
Buder School Leacue. 
M. Meeker 183 B. Dowling 470 
Junior Classic. 
Viv Quarternik 257 Vie 
W. & 8S. RECREATION, 
Wagoner A League. 
W. Grav 237 E. Reardon 598 
Wagner B League. 
E. Dillow ALL —E. Brown 487 | 
Mothers School Leacue. 
A, O’'Gilvy 183 A. O'Gilvy 501 
Ww. & S&S. Ladies 
}. Schaeffer = Ze Lundberg 522 
ENTURY LANES, 
wag League. 
Ida Becker 208 McNamee 517 
Men's League. 
| Ww. Fank 223 R. 


Fanetti 591 | 
CENTRAL ALLEYS. 


Eiks No. 
J. Osterle 597 


Quarternik 644 | 


—Stoogie $6.00 
i—Aurora Road $14. 40. 
-—Aichanc $4.20 

Dally Double paid $60. 20. 
13.60. 


Quinella paid 


Fairmount Entries 
: For Tomorrow 


| FIRST RACE—-$700, claiming, three-year- 
olds and up, maidens and winners of one race, 
|} ane mile and 70 vards 
| Royal Chief 115 Ruth’s Delight 
*Coimo 105 *Prince Midas 
*Hada Lass 107 *Whiz K 
oo Wine 107 Run Sun 

nrow 107 Cassa Boy ] 
Up adoo 138 PA nang Euelate 

wo Score 105 What-a-Yea 

SECOND RACE-—$700 aheuaea. three- 
year-olds and up, maidens and winners of one 
race, six furlolongs: 
Glowing Sunset 
Fly Tackle 
Bride’s Best 
Rainis 
*Invercork 
*Bobby’s Pride 
*Border Vintage 
| High Mow 
THIRD. RACE——$700, claiming, three-year. 


olds, six furlongs: 
108 Dream.-Lite 


Doylene 
*Clog 110 Border Votuble 


0 *Challe Wonder 
*Sweet Min 
Hi-Mona 
*Hot Fun 

awe Eligible 
Ferw 


Laird’s Banner 


ee 
—e 


| 
| 


for the Minnesota | 


or immediately after the explo- 
sion, 

Tests in the bombed area showed 
no significant radioactivity after 
11 days. 


Against Earth Pollution. 


“We don’t. know what happened 
in Japan except from outside 
sources,” the general said. “We do 
know what2happened here. The test 
bomb was set off on a tower 100 
feet high. The bombs over Hiro- 


~ 

shima and Nagasaka were det- 
onated at a very much greater 
height. 

“In our studies here we deter- 
mined that the bulk of deaths 
would occur from the explosion 
itself and also that many would 
be hurt by collapsing buildings 
and fire. 

“Fatalities from the latter 
causes we believe to have been 
much greater than they would 
have been here because the Japa- 
nese, with an oriental attitude 
toward the cheapness of life, 
would not have given the treat- 
ment that we would give in this 
country. We believe, and we have 
substantiation in the observations 
of competent Japanese observers, 
that the bulk of the deaths in the 
bombed cities resulted from the 
blast itself, fire and secondary 
shock, and that the number re- 
sulting from gamma ray burns 
was relatively small.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer 
something to that. 

“In our laboratory we consid- 
ered the idea of polluting the 
ground under the explosion,” he 
said. ‘One or two of our men seri- 
ously suggested that it might be 
a good idea.. But we decided 
against it and to insure maximum 
blast effect and act merely as a 
bomb without becoming an instru- 
ment of chemical warfare, 

“Nobody here will try to mini- 
mize’ the horror of the atomic 
bomb. On the other hand, we are 
offering no excuses for its use. 
It is a terrible weapon but it did 
save lives by shortening the war 
and, as we used it, it was just 

a bomb.” 


Seceurd of Green Froth. 


The General went into more de- 
tails of the Japanese reports, after 
which we drove out to the test 
area. We tied canyas bags over 
our feet to prevent the possibility 
that we might grind radioactive 
particles‘ into our shoe soles and 
as a result become anemic and 
(some of us) possibly lose our 
hair. 

We piled out of the cars and 
began to wander over the field 
of jade. The glass looked less 
smooth when you came close to 
it, bubbly, like a green froth that 
had gone through a quick-freeze 
process. Dr. Hempelmann_ ex- 
plained that the weird enamel had 
been produced by the fusing of 
sand under the terrific heat. 

The doctor was carrying an odd 
little apparatus that looked like a 
box camera with a long lens, a 
Geiger counter, which measures the 
rate and intensity of gamma ray 
emanations. From the moment we 
came into the blast zone the hand 
on the meter began to show ac- 
tivity. 

We were warned against picking 
up any samples, such as bits of 


contributed 


the glass we were breaking under 
foot, until they had been tested. 
Presently, as we approached the 
site of the tower the camera men 
were advised to get back to their 
cars because the radiation was 
stepping up enough to fog their 
film, 

Then Dr. Hempelmann called 
suddenly to Gen. Groves: 
“It’s bolling up here. 

reading of 12.” 

(According to Gen. Groves’s as- 
sistants, the instrument Dr. Hém- 
pelmann was using was checked 
and found defective. Subsequent 
tests by another instrument re- 
vealed that the radioactivity there 
was not hazardous.) 

That seemed to be more than 
enough and we got a signal to 
withdraw. 

Back at the base camp where 
there were no ground emanations 
to distract the meters our sou- 
venirs were tested and pronounced 
cool enough to handle. We started 
back through the churning dust 
for Alamogordo, 90 miles away. 

As this is written we are flying 
across the test area on the way 
to less desolate lands. From the 
air the glass field no longer looks 
like a vast soup plate. Rather it 
is a many-pointed green star with 
long tentacles reaching up over 
the scorched earth of the outer 
zone of the blast—a badge of vivid, 
glittering green against the dull 
brown of burned-out vegetation 
and the yellow and mauve of the 
surrounding desert. 

A young bomber pilot with two 
rows of ribbons looked down at it 
from the adjoining seat. 

“T’ve seen a lot of bombing 
stuff,” he said in an awed voice, 
“but never anything like this. This 
isn’t this world. It’s some place 
else.” 

At the moment he seems to be 
right, 


LEND-LEASE CAN BE 
WEAPON FOR PEACE, | 
MORGENTHAU SAYS 


Continued From Page One 


I get a 


construction. Economically, we are | 
the most powerful nation in the 


is therefore fundamental to the 
economic health of peoples every- 
where, 

Thus it seems to me that Insist- 
ence upon swift conversion and 
support of the current proposal to 
make the Government an effective 
guarantor of full production and 
full employmént is statesmanship 
of the highest order from both the 
domestic and foreign points of| 
view. 


and abroad are necessarily linked. 
The world’s standard of 
cannot be raised without a better- 
ment of the American way of life; 


rise and remain at high 
without progressive prosperity 
throughout the world. 


What this means in simple | 
terms is a greatly expanded vol-| 
ume of world trade—an exchange 
of goods among peoples, each pro- 
ducing what it is best fitted to 
produce, each buying freely what 
it wishes to consume. This is the 


of forty-four nations when they 
met and reached agreement upon 
a monetary program last summer 
at Bretton Woods, N. H. 


Goal of Bretton Woods. 


kind of economic world which was | 
envisaged by the representatives | 


want to build a postwar world of 
expanded trade in which all na- 
tions can have an expanding vol- 
ume of trade, we will come to the 
help of our friends-in peace as we 
did in war—and for the same 
sound, enlightenedly selfish rea- 
son—for the defense of the United 
States. 

In the second article of this 
series, I shall attempt to analyze 
the nature of the need we must 
meet—with particular reference to 
the position of Great Britain be- 


At Bretton Woods the United 
expand world trade through stable | 
currency relationships and con- 
tinuing financial assistance to one | 
another in reconstruction and / 
long-range internal economic de-| 
velopment. Obviously, this is but 
one element in the foundation of 
a sound postwar economic rela- 
tionship. It must be buttressed 
by agreements to reduce tariffs 
and quota systems and other arti- 
ficial barriers to the free exchange 
of goods. For my own part, I 
think it is now time to come to 
gether in a world economic con- 
ference which will formulate an 
economic charter as vital to world 
peace as the political charter 
agreed upon in the great meeting 
at San Francisco, 

But before such a charter can 
be framed, the ravaged nations 
must have assurance that they are 
going to be able to meet their own 
immediate problems of reconver- 
sion and reconstruction. They need 
it on a grand scale. And they need 
it quickly—before they feel forced, 
anachronistic and 
the solution of their difficultjes. 

This emergency assistance must 
have its impetus and must come 


Nations agreed to co-operate to} 


cause that country has sustained 
the most serious loss in world 
trade and because its recovery is 
'the keystone in the arch of world 
| recovery. In the third and final 
article, I shall present some sug- 
igestions as to the kind of aSssist- 
| ance to be rendered. 

(Copyright, 1945.) 


DURECAP 
Gtk Difforont 


* THICK, NEW NOT RATIONED 
“TA 


TREADS fer 
thousands ef 


CAP TREAD 
for safe driving. 


* QUICK SERV- 
ICE. 


in desperation, to turn to the old | 
anarchistic | 
methods of economic warfare for. 


718 N. ieee a 
Block North of Delmar FO. 9300 


in large part from America. If we' 


to the achievement of eer eee re-| 


world today. Our economic health | 


Our economic policies at home | 


living | 


our own living -standards cannot | 
levels | 


Now awailable 


FROZEN FOOD CABINETS 
..» lor Farm and Home 


| POST WAR MODELS 


KUHS DEEP 


2837 North Grand 
| 


| STOKERS 


IN STOCK NOW! 


DEALERS WANTED 


3958 EASTON AVE. 


ee ee 


Domestic sizes, new, postwer design, 
New features. Immediate instaliation—18 months to pay. 


THOS. McHENRY & SON 


FREEZE Co. 


FR. 2900 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Since 1902 NE. 1850 
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The New 


Responsibility of Victory 


along the Santa Fe 


At this time of heartfelt rejoicing of a Nation 
freed finally from War, these are the questions 
uppermost in the minds of Santa Fe’s 74,000 
employees: | 
What can we do to get our boys and girls in 
uniform back to that home ‘south forty,” or city 
block, as quickly and comfortably as possible? 


How can we most efficiently handle the still 
tremendous flow of material westward, needed 
for the building and consolidation of America’s 


permanent protective bases in the Pacific. 

How can we best handle the two-way traffic 
still at peak levels, not only ‘'Along the Route TO 
Tokyo” but “Along the Route FROM Tokyo,” the 
Pacific Islands and Asia? 


What part are we ready to play in converting 
the West and Southwest to a solid peacetime basis? 


Santa Fe, with its increased facilities and 
improvements, is ready to do its part in carry- 
ing out these responsibilities. 


santa Fe improvements and increased facilities 


centralized traffic control at key 
points, which avoids trains being held 


on sidings. 


Greatly increased yards—More than 
doubled at many points. More trains 
can get in and out in less time. 


of new sleeping cars, new chai 


and new lunch counter-dining cars. 


r cars 


11 
aa] More Power—in the form of the 
world’s largest fleét of 5400-horse- 


power freight Diesel locomotives. 


ag Maid 107 *Happy Twist 
Vist O8 

FOURTH RACE—8S700 
year-olds and up, six furlongs: 
*Black Africa 108 *Miss Priority 118 
*Grand Lady 110 *Bo Wise 113 
*Play Kitty 107 Predictable 115 
-Loutout Rascal 108 

FIFTH RACE—$700 allowance, three-year. 
olds and up, six furlongs: 
*Try Flight 113 Kiel’s Best 
*Silver Ace 110 *Tacceled Girl 
*Colleen Sue 110 Mutinous 

He Philcade 

SIXTH RACE——&700 pure, 
nd up, one mile and 70 yards: 
*Bloandlittie 112 Onemore 
Wary Mary 114 *Khayyam’s Kid 
*Season Call 109 Orange River 
*Phyllis H 109 Can't Catch 
*Rescued 1 


SEVENTH RACE—$800, claiming, 
year-olds and up, one mile and 70 yard 
*Hasty Brook 2 Karl’s Best 
Watch Chilla fas So pened Maid 
*Bob On 106 Mintack 
EIGHTH RACE — § 3700. claiming, . 
year-olds and up, five and one-half furlongs: 
*Gay Nash 10 *Robs’ Pride 
Towpath Sunny Vision 
Middie Cue *Smokey 

*Sweet Beauty 
Also Elicible 


allowance, three- 
New Topock bridge over the Colo 
rado River is speeding up traffic to 


and from our west coast. 


New Passenger Cars—Santa Fe now 
has on order a substantial number 


50 per cent more trains on the same 
teacks are now made possible by 


No other beer 


1 
] 
I 
112 


three-year-olds 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Ready in War—Ready for Peace 


tastes quite like 


Whiteford Irma 
*Virtueso 
* nth ard Biscuit 


Softball. 


NORTH SIDE PARK—wWacker-Helderle 13, 
Pop Kola 4, Sits’ game; Mural Room 6, 
Raiders 2, n 

GHT" S SCHEDULE. 
SIDE PARK—wWoltman 
Hi-Clay vs. Zenthoefer Fur (girls), 
Woltman Jewelry vs. Local 710 


9. 
ST. LOUIS PARK—Muny League playoffs. 


Drift Silver 
Phantom Junior 


E. H. DALLAS, General Agent 
GEO. R. BAINTER, Dist. Pass. Agent, SANTA 
296 Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS 1, MO., p 


FE RY. 
hones: Chestnut 7120-7121 


GRIESEDIECK WESTERN BREWERY CO. BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Jewelry 
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BOND, STOCK OFFERING 
DOLLAR TOTAL IS Bit 


NEW YORK, Sept. 12 (AP)—tThe largest 
dollar total of new stock and bond offerings 
in many months was placed before investors 
today Py underwriters. 

A nation-wide syndicate headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. offered $113,825,000 of Con- 
sumers Power Co. first mortgage 2% per cent 
bonds at 102.37 and interest. Proceeds will | 
be used for refunding purposes. | fer 

Lehman Brothers headed a nt 
39,046 shares of A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. 4% 
per cent cumulative preferred and 20,129 
shares of common at $100 and $17.75 a 
share, respectively. The offering was made | 
for the account of certain stockholders. 

A syndicate headed by Paine, Webber, 
son & Curtis offered 50.000 shares 
par cumulative preferred and 22,560 
ef common stock of Crown Cork & Seal lo. 
at $47.50 and $44 a rhare, respectively. Pro- 
coeds will be used to retire the outstanding pre- 
ferred and add to working capita). 

A group headed by Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
offered 445.738 shares of Central Hudson | 
Gas & Electric Corp. common stock at $9.70 | 7 
@ share. The stock was recently purchased 
from the Niagara Hudson Power Co. 

Smith, Barney & Co. and Associates of- 
fered $4,500,000 Province of New Brunswick 
2% per cent debentures at 9954 and interest. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane of- 
fered 100.000 shares of $4.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of Publicker Industries, Inc. 
$100 a share. It was the first public finane- 
ing ever undertaken by the compan Sor 

The sale of a total of $125. 000. 000 of 
Southern Pacifie Railroad bonds was made | jy: 
yesterday by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., suecess- | for 

bidders for the securities at a competitive | 

le yesterday. 


toc 
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group offering | 
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Jack- 
of $3 


| ga 
shares . 


up 


for 


market 
met 
fractions 
changed or improved issues by a slight 
On 
turlington, 
Ne 
4\e5s 
4145 


| Firestone Tire 


| various 


Southern 


| Speed 
| Seaboard 


fraction 
lowe mer at 


ae 


20 3 railroads _— 
10 industrials —~ — -—— — 104.1 
10 utilities 
10 foreign 
10 low- vield 


$6,000,000 


other 


IRREGULARLY LOWER TREND 


TO NEW YORK BOND LIST 


12’ (AP)—tThe bond 
irregularly lower rut 
to rally. the list 


NEW YORK, Sept. 
fell back into an 
lay after an early attempt 
with opposition. 
the start of 
around 


hour losses of 
outnumbered wun- 
margin. 
the Balti- 
Paul, Chicago & Alton, 
Western, Missouri Pa 
ic and Morris & Essex. Holding improved 
sitions were International Hydro Electric 6s, 
w York Central 58 and Southern Vfacific 


included Boston & Maine 
Haute & Southeastern 
Union Terminal 5 Ws, 
Florida East Coast 5s. 
A big volume of new stock and bond of 
ings restricted activity in listed bonds of 
estment rating. A half dozen offerings of 
size was the largest in any one day 
several months and included = securities of 
nsumers Power, Crown Cork & Seal, A. 

ck Shoe, Central Hudson Gas & Electric, 
Pacific and Publicker Industries. 

Foreign dollar bonds were quiet. 
Florida East Coast 5s put on 
in the final hour, extending an earlier 
to 3% points at 69%. A block of 50 
Airline 4s changed hands at 105, 
Rock Island 48 moved up a major 
tr he % but the 44s were a trifle 


the final 
a point 


At 
to 
losing end were bonds of 
Ohio, St. 
Rio Grande 


the 


«& 


re 


Better performers 
Chicago, Terre 
Cleveland 
3s and 


unding 5s, 


a show of 


in 


y the “AS ssociated Press.) 
Close 


98. 5 


(( ‘ompiled pb i by 
_ Change. 


an ae 
—1 


~ Sales were $4, 310, 000 compa: a “with $5, - 


| 420,000 yesterday. 


Sept. 12 (AP) — Mellon 
submitted the-highest bid for 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Kailway 
competitive sale, offering 98,099 
per cent rate. There were three 


NEW YORK, 


“urities (Corp. 


ijk at a 

a 2% 

bids. 

Reoffering was made at 98.70, 

mal award. 
oe 


subject to 


—_——__~>—___- 


$1 13,825,000 UTILITY ISSUE 


acyl 


under- | 
“«& ("o., ’ 


NEW TORK, Sept q 12 ie 
writers’ group heac led ht Hal: 
Inc., announced offer © $1 


COMMODITIES | 


Stuat 
113 2 295 000 
tgage boncis 2% 


sumers Power Co. 
‘per cent and ac- | 


per cent series 
erued interest 
The bonds 
The offering 
utility financing 
oe underwriters 


since 
are due 

is one 
operations of 
said. 


public | 
year, 


“Yar gest 
the past 


NEW 
| Press 
' commodities (1926 

1945 


Associated 
5 


12 — The 


YORK, 
index of 


weighted 


Sept. 
wholesale prices 
average a) ; 

1944 942 


High — —109 58 108.73 107. 54 103.22 
| Low 


— -—107.90 106.03 103.43 95.54 


loans of 


with bank | 
would be | 


funds, 
outstand 


Net proceeds, together 


$15, 000,000 and other 


Commodity prices Wednesday ~ with . previous 


close 


ing funded | 


msed for redemption of all 
was said. 


Gebt of the company on Nov. l, it 


Wednesday. Prev. Close. 


: .| €O 
iFL 
we 


Rollins & Sons, Inc.; 
Edward 


Rein- 


Included were FE. H. 

— Nicolaus & Company; 

ones & (Co.: I. M. Simon & Co.; 

holdt & Gar dner; & and Stix & Co. 
ee 


TI 


GRS. WOOL, 
'RPENTINE, 


TTON, Ib. 
AXES, bu 
OL TOP, Th. 


gal. 


Weekly Bank Chances. 
WASHINGTON. Sept. 12 (AP) 


The 
Federal Reserve System announced that during | BRAN, 


the week ended Sept. 5, commercial, 
and agricultural loans increased $73, 
at reporting member banks in 101 leading | {W 


cities. | 


+ - 


industrial | FL 
000,000 


$4.50 Quality For Only 91° 


GOLD MEDAL LABEL 
ITALIAN SWISS COLONY 


No climate in the world 
grows more beautiful 
grapes than California 
» « « and grapes make 
wine. California wine is 
fast becoming world fa- 
mous —and Italian Swiss 
Colony is tops, choice 
quality California Wine. 
Its superb flavor is un- 
marred. It compares fa- 
vorably with imported 
wines at higher prices. 
Try this glorious prod- 
uct from unny Amer- 
ica"—-Roebock prices are 
low in order that you can 
learn what America has 
to offer in fine wine. 


20°% California 


SWEET WINES 


$1.50 Quality ONLY 
FIFTH 


91! 


Italian Swiss Colony 
DRY WINES 


SAUTERNE, = 66° 


Haute Sauterne, 
Cc 
Fifth 63 


Port 

Sherry 
Muscatel 
Pale Dry 
Sherry 


FULL 


CLARET, 
BURGUNDY 


(Sixth Street Store Only) 
THURSDAY ONLY 


OLD RIPY 


BOTTLED 
Th’ 44 
Fifth 


(Limit 1 te 5 
a Customer) ~— 


{6200 Easton and 
2619 Gravois Stores) 


THURSDAY ONLY 


OLD FORESTER 


BOTTLED 
moo |S “ 


{Limit 1 to @ P.D 
Customer) 


(4124 Easton Store Only) & 
e THURSDAY ONLY & 


WALKER DE LUXE® 
vg — $ 34m 


Fifth 
Bottie P.D 


(3811 Lee Store Only) 
THURSDAY ONLY 


OLD CROW 


BOTTLED 
IN BOND 


100 Proof 
Limit 1 Bottle 


| ROSIN(B), cwt. 


LOCAL. 
$38.97 G 4% 


fam. 
wt - 4. ot 3. 


ton 
OUR, hrd. 
cwt. 

OoL, Tb. 
aAsked. 


45@ 4. 00 
.42@ .44 
+Mo.-M. 


3. 
bBid, 


2a 
Pe A 


A A oe 


~~ 


STEELS, MOTORS LEAD A RISE; 
IMPROVED TAX OUTLOOK SEEN 


“STOCK MARKET | 


NEW YORK, 
a selected list 


prices on 


Sep 


t. 12—Today’s closing 
of stocks traded in 


on the New York Stock Exchange will be found 
table: 


in the following 
Security. 


AirRedue tion ; ee 


Close. 
ot %% 


AlChem&Dye 6 171 


AmAiIirL le 


AmCan 3 
AmlLaocom 1.05g 
AmR&Std8 .40 
AmRoll Mill .80 
AmSm&KHef 2e 
AmT&T 9 
AmTobB 3a 
AmZincL&8 10g 
Anaconda 214 
AtchT&SF 6 
AtiCoastL 2%@ 
Atlltefining 11% 
AviaCorp .10¢ 
WaldwinL %é 
B&O 
BarnsdOil .80 
BendixAvia 3 
BethStl 6 
RoeingAirp! 1g 
Borden 1.20¢ 
BraniffAirw .60 


ChiadNw 5e 
Chrysler o 


ComEdison 1.40 


66 4 
AmCable&Radio 12%4% 

104\. 
36% 
17 M% 
23 3 


ConsEdison 1.60 31 


ContCan 
ContMotor .60g 
CrucibleStl 3e 
Cub-AmS8ug ry 
Curtiss-Wr 


se 6% 
DomeMineh1. ‘50 23% 


DouglasAire 5e 
East Kodak 6 
EmerEIMtfg 1 
ErieRR 1 
GenElee 1.60 
(sen Foods | 60 
(jenMotor 3 
GenSC 
Goodrich 
Cioodvear 2 
GrCityStl .175¢ 
GrtNorRy pf 3 
ilomestake 
HoustonOil 
IntHarv 2.60a 


stpf4 Vek 108 l% 
67 ¥ 


IntNickCan 1.60 : 


Int Paper 
IntT&T 
Jones&LStl 2 


27 
39% 


Close. 
39 V% 
'5 Vy 


, Security. 
~ KenneC op ‘1 ing 
LacledeG as 
Ligg&MyB Sa 
Lockheed 2 
Loew's 112 
Lorillard 34g 
MartinGL 3 
MayDeptStr 1,70 $3 
Monsanto 2- 10 0" 
MouutWard 2 9 In 
NashKelv % 

NatBiscuit 1.20 
Nat Dairyl’r *i40 ; 
N¥CenRR 1 Ye 
NorAmAv 1\%4e 
NorAmtCo 1.40f 
NorPac Je 
OhioOll Ya 
Packard .15¢ 
PanAmAIrw “4s 
Yaralict 2 
PatinoMinel ’s 
Penn-CAirl 48 
PennRKR lg 
PepsiCola .70 
PhDodge 1.60 
PhillipsPet 2 
Pullman lig 
RCA .20¢ 
RepublicSt! I 
StJoseptLead 2 
SearsRoebuck3a 1: 34 Fg 
SoconyVac % 16 
SouPac « 
SouRry 3 
Sperry lg 
StdHrands 1.20 
StdOiliInd la 
StdOlNJd la 
TexasCo 2 
TwentC-Fox 2a 
UnionCarb 3 
UnEIMo4 wept 

1 


2 
TnitedAirL Wg 
UnitedAire 1g 
USGypsum 2 
USRubber 2 
USSteel 4 
Wabash pf4teg 
Warner Bros 
West Union A2 
WestElect “se 
Willvs-Overland 
Woolworth 1.60 
YorkCorp .30 
YoungsS&T 2 


CORPORATION REPORTS 


—Nine Months to June 30-—— 
1945. 


1944. 


Willys-Overland— -— — 


LEE AVENUE STORE 


MARY DOLAN, Manager 


HOURS: 9 A.M. te 6 P. M.; SAT.,9 A. M. to 9 P.M. 


olden Weddin 
VN 


These Brands 
Every Day 


BUT 


SOME OF 


de Kuyper 
5 CHE 


NLEY RESERVE 
H 


eck 
AN APS eae 


92 1.24 


————__ enenneieanenmnanl 


BEER — 


WHISKE 


CASE LOTS 


OUR 


SPECIALTY 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
WINES AND LIQUORS 


POOR 
OLD 


Shop 


# 
805 N. 6th St. (1) 
3811 LEE (7) 
4124 EASTON (13) 
6200 EASTON (14) 
2619 GRAVOIS (18) 


ROEBOCK 
and SAVE! 


0. P. A. CEILING PRICES PREVAIL AT ALL STORES—-DO NOT Pi‘ 


MORE 


VERMOUTE 


Sweet or Dry 
FIFTH GALLON 


Cc 


$1.29 Ceiling Price 


|made new highs. 


i the 1942 price 
i to the Office of Price Administration for ap- 


long time. 


| 15 most active stocks traded in 


| Int Tel & Tel — 

| Tri Cont Corp 
i Graham Paige 
| Bridge 
i Int Nickel — 
| Certain-Teed 


| Nash Kelv 


NEW YORK, Sept. 12 (AP)— 
Stock market prices generally ad- 
vanced today after early irreg- 
ularity. 

Steels, motors, rubbers, air- 
crafts, utilities and selected indus- 
trials rose fractions to around 3 
points, 

Rails were the principal holdout 
although extreme losses of around 
a point were whittled or erased 
near the close. 

An improved tax outlook be- 


cause of a House committee’s 
promise to enact legislation soon 
accounted for part of the buying. 
Some switching from heavy war- 
rated stocks to those of a peace- 
time character also was evident, 

Belief that a technical correc- 
tion of the recent, rise might be 
in the offing and fiews of strikes 
or demands for more money by 
labor unions brought in some of- 
ferings. 

Although activity lagged at 
times, dealings were fairly active 
throughout the session. 

New Highs for Year. 

Transactions of 1,340,000 shares compared 
with 1,120,000 shares yesterday. 

Of the 941 issues traded in today, 516 
were higher, 229 lower and 196 unchanged. 


There were 124 new 1945 highs and four new 


1945 lows. 

The Associated Press average of 60 stocks 
closed up .4 of a point at 69.4, a new 8-year 
high. Both the industrial and utility groups 


end were VU. 8. Steel, 
Youngstown Sheet, Good- 
American Telephone ‘and 
Eastman Kodak—-all at new peaks for 1945 
or longer; Goodrich, International Harvester, 
Douglas Aircraft, Western Union ‘‘A,’’ Ana- 
conda, American Can, U. 8S. Gypsum, Stand- 
ard Oil (NJ) and International Telephone. 
News in tne Market. 

Ahead in the curb were Aluminum (Co., 
International Hydro-Electric preferred and 
Merritt-Chapman. 

Automotive security holders are confronted 
with a wide variety of unanswered questions 
as they attempt to analyze the position of 
leaders in this important postwar American 
industry. 

They have before them, for instance, an 
optimistic report from Detroit that every major 
car producer and most of the smaller concerns 
will have 1946 model passenger vehicles on 
their assembly lines by mid-October. 

But the report is tempered by the comment 
that this will be possible only if there is no 
widening of current labor unrest in the in- 
dustry. 

Also even though the 
prices for the new vehicles has 
to various manufacturers, any 
schedules must 


near the 
Bethlehem, Chrysler, 
year, Sears Roebuck, 


Higher 


method of figuring 
been outlined 
increase over 
be submitted 
This point may be in doubt for a 
Day's 15 Leaders. 

table will 
and net 


proval. 


be found the 
changes of the 
on the New 


In the following 
Sales, closing prices 


York _ Stock _ Exchange today: 
SEC URITY. Sales. ; 


Close. Change. 


_ + 


Brass 


| Armour & Co -- 
| Pepsi-Cola — — 
Am Cable & Rad 
Lockheed Aire —— 
Lockheed Airc — 


) 

@ 

~O 
As 


@eesteene2e se, 


a 


Tow & Lt _— 


POP SE NS 


mt CD oe st ee tt BD 
es 
-- 


>; 


Comwith & Sou-- 


=? * TREASURY STATEMENT. 
WAKHINGTON, Sept. 12 (AP) Kae he post- 
tion of fhe Fs ppenonel Sept. * Recel 126, 
810,870.5 papendiitures $320, 6! y "0 7 i: 
balance 314.5 55! 5,533. 31; total debt 
| $263,241, 190, 005.9 


BUYING OF WHEAT IS A 
GRAIN LIST FEATURE 


Sept4a12 (AP)—Active buying, 
spurred by talk of government buying and 
export demand, boosted wheat prices today 
although there were reactions from the best 
levels of times, 

Rye gained = early 
September contract reaching a new 
high of §$1.54%, but there was extensive 


CHICAGO, 


with the 
seasonal 


with wheat, 


selling on the advance and prices dipped to 
qound a cent below the previous close in late 
trade. 

Corn was firm as traders noted 
ment weekly crop suntmary which said hot, 
weather had caused some _ deterioration in 
Southwestern § states. Oats were up fractions 
most of the time. 

There was an unconfirmed report bry the 
Fast that the Government had sold 350,000 
tons of wheat to France, equal to about 13,- 
000,000 bushels. It also was-reported the 
Government wanted 1,800,000 sacks of flour 


a wsovern 


| for September and Octcber shipment. 


that the government had = asked 
unlimited quantities of flour for 
September and October shipment to Atlantic 
ports brought considerable trade comment and 
indicated there would be active milling demand. 


- 
=_ 


Local Grain Receipts. 

Local wheat receipts were 42 cars local 
and 30 through; corn 47 local and 17 through: 
oats 4 local and 3 through; soybeans 2 local 
and 5 through; rye one local and barley 5 
local and 8 through. 


Reports 
mille to offer 


St. Lowis Cash Grain. 

MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, Sept. 
the cash grain market today wheat 
lower; five cars sold. Two cars of 
one of oat sold, 

Sales made 
were: 

WHEAT—No. 2 red winter, 
3 red winter, $1.69%@ %; 
garlicky, $1.64% 

este. %,. 


12.—In 
was le 
corn and 


the exchange 


$1.70%;: No. 
No. 4 red 


on the floor of 


CORN—No, 3* 
OATS—No. 2 


FUTURE GRAIN PRICES 


y & 
Prev, 
(lose. 


yellow, 
Mw beh 


__ ME RC HANTS’ | “EXC ‘H ANG E, Sept. 


High. _ Low. Close. 


° WHE AT. 
166% % 16614, 
166 % if 166 
165 l4 v4 16414 % 
157 % ly Tt ti 
168 12 
159% 


/ 


Cc ‘hi Se; pt, 


MinSept 
MinDec 
MinMay 


Chi Dec 


ChiMay 
ChiJuly 
Ki 'Sept 
KC Dec 


ChiSept 
Chi Dec 

ChiMay 
ChidJuly 
MinSept 


oh Baeay, 
110%. 
108 iy 108 4 a 
108 4% 10844 Si 108 Ma 


Chifept. 
ChiDee 
ChiMay 


108 
107% 


COTTON PRICES HIGHER 


NEW YORK, Sept. 12 (AP) —Agagressive 
trade buying, the most pronounced for the 
week #0 far, rallied gotton futures almost a $1 
a bale today. Commission house covering and 
new buying aided in the advance and prices 
in late afternoon dealings were up 20 to 70 
cents a bale. Good demand for spot cotton, 
also talk of higher wages and the advanced 
ceiling price for cotton goods as well as the 
heavy, pent-up demand for cotton textiles eon- 
tributed to the buying movement. Oct, 22.83 
Dec. 22.85, March 22.82. ges ye 

Cotton futures rallied = toa 
nearly $2 a bale during the 
ferred contracts were in greatest 
trade and commission houses. 
moderately active, 

Noon prices were 35 70 cents a 
elgher. Oct. 22.86, 22.90, 


of 
De 
from 
Wan 


show gains 
forenoon, 
demand 
Trading 


to bale 
Dec. March 

Futures closed 20 to 50 cents a bale high- 
er. 


ARS 
STOCK MARKET AVERAGES. 


(Compiled by the J Associated Press, ) 
las utilities 48. 0 47.6 *47.9 
High. 


*.2 
__Ch'ge. 


es Close. 


*.7 
* 4 


30 industrials 93. oe 
15 railroads 41.3 0 
BO total 69.6 68.9 __*69. 4 


(Compiled “by by Dow- -Jones. ) 


High. Low. Close. ‘h’ ge. 


| Rice-St 1st pf7 10 142 
ist L 


30 Industrials 179.33 177.55 178.99 *1.22 
20 Railroads 56.73 855.92 56.41 * .25 
15 Utilities 33.95 33.60 33.81 * .07 


65 Stocks 66.17 65.43 65.96 © .37 
eR —_ 


ST. LOUIS STOCKS 


ST. LOUIS STOCK EXCHANGE, 
Sept. 12—National Candy sales ex- 
ceeded 1200 shares and included 


'a block of 500 shares. 


The market was generally high- 


| er. 


Dividends 
in Dollars. 


Cent 1 E1.37%a 50 


Net 
Sales. « High. . Low. Close. _Ch'ge. 
at 4% ae a4 at % 


$2 ly 321% 
8 40% 
10 


Laclede-C . 18 is 18 
Mo-Po Ce.25a 30 23% 23% 23% 
Nat’lC .25a.1205 23% 22% 23% 
142 142 
ee i a0 17% 17% 17% 
Scruggs1.50b 241 4 40 40 
St B&F .25a.100 


16% 16% 16% 
'W_El 1.500.184 3914 39% 39% 


a-Paid or ~ declarer d in current fiscal a 
b-Paid in. last fiscal fiscal year. 


CLOSING QU‘ QUOTATIONS. 


Closing quotations on securities whose bids 


| or offers changed: 


! Hydraulic Press Brick . pfd 
1 Inter Shoe 1.80 — 


| Laclede-Christy 
| Laclede Gas — — 


| Mo-Port Cem 
| Natl 


i Stix, 


| $30,300, 000, 
for Sept. 


fa dividend 
| payable Oct. 


i dustrial 
i series A, 


I common 
| of record Bept. 


IBREEDERS BRING HIGHER 


| and 


| $15 


| 2000 


| lambs; 


| springers at $13.25@13.50 to shippers and 
i butchers: 2.75@13 
1 to packers; 


|} mon or medium gnd 


i steady, 


Security. Bi d. _ Offer * 


Am Invest .45a — —<— 
| Brown Shoe Q2a— —*<. 
} Burk Mfg 9s 50a— —- —— 


ps_pe} 
we) 


PAX 


. 


Key Co 


Midwest Pipe & 


*NDW MHRA WH- 
/ KD OM WO: NOU 


Candy 
Rice-Stix 1.50a —— 
Baer & Fuller .25a 
Wagner El. 1.50 


Local 


— 
x: 


iar = 


—_~<»>—— 
Bank Clearings. 
bank clearings for Sept. 12 were 
Debits to ——— accounts 
1l were = 500,0 


Local 


DIVIDEND MEETING RESULTS 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 12 (AP)-——Directors of 
the Standard Oj] Company of Ohio declared 
of approximately. 94 cents per 
Series A cumulative preferred stock, 
15 to stock of record Sept. 29. 


Sept. 12 (AP)—The In- 
declared a quarterly ‘divi- 
on $4.50 preferred stock, 
29 to stockhalders of | 
a 5O-cent dividend on | 
1 to stockholders | 


share on 


CLEVELAND, 

Rayon Corp. 

$1.12% 

payable Sept. 

Sept. 22, and 

stock, payable Oct. 
ae 


dende of 


record 


PRICES IN HOG TRADE 


‘ce + 
2500 
feeders. 

atrong; 


NATIONAL STOCKYARDS, TIil., Sept 
(USDA)—Hogs receipts total 4000; 
salable; run includes about 200 

Miaughter classes steady; feeders 
breeders 25e¢ higher. 

All weights slaughter hogs $14.70; 
stags $13.95; feeders 139 Ibs 
75@16; light breeders 

The Cattle 
Cattle receipts total 5000; 4500 salable; 
calves, all salable. Market generally 
active and fully steady with few good and 
choice steers and heifers strong. 

Choice 1015 Ib steers $17.50; good largely 
$14@16.25; medium $11.50@13.50; good 
heifers and mixed yearlings $13.50@15; 
medium $10@13: common $8.50@ 9.50; 
medium cows $9.75 @12; common beef cows 
$8.50@9.75: cutters $7.50@ 8.50; canners 
$607.25; good beef oulle $11. 75.@12.50; | ou 
niedium and good sausage 
vealers 25e lower: choice $15 5 50; 
eoed, wae 14; 
$92 5@17.75; slaughter heifers $8.25 
17. 25; stocker and feeder steers $8.75@ 14. 

The Sheep Market. 

Sheep receipts total 5000; 3500 
Market active; steady to strong on 
other classes steady. 

Liberal outlet for strictly good and choice 


ROWS 
down 


salable. | 
spring 


remaining lots largely $12 
general quality best of week; merely | 
good grade springers and mixed lots with com: 
$12.50 down to $11: 
eull and common packer throwouts $9@10; 
medium feeders 411 to mostly $12; one deck | 
$12.50: bulk er egg ewes $4.50 


| culls down to $3.5 


Memphis Spot Cotton, 
MEMPHIS, Sept. 12-——Spot eotton = was | 
middling closed 22.45¢ compared with 


22.40c yesterday. Sales were 4207 bales, 


Low Cc lose Change 
(22. 79 293.85 =O 
22. 44 90 * 
o2. BO 22.8 ° 
22.74 32°78 ° 
22.54 22.44 22.49b ° 
21.65 21.50 21.58b 

_Miaaiing spot 23.32n, up 6. 

] >. 


High 


22.86 
22.91 
22.88 
22.82 


Open 
Oct. 22. Ey 6 
4a5 
5 
6 
6 
+10 
n-Nominal; 


— a 
10-MARKET COTTON PRICE. 
ORLEAYS, Sept. 12 (AP)—~-Average 
price of middling 15-16th inch. cotton Tues 
day at 10 designated southern spot markets 
was 22.48 cents, unchanged. 


VEGETABLES AND FRUIT 


ST. LOUIS PRODUC Cc ‘E MARKET, 
~—~Market as reported by the Bt. 
Market Reporter: 

POTATOES—100 hs ae 

red, $2.75@ ; Sou, white, 

white, No. 1, $2. 256 z 50; Nor, 

2.85; white, $2.25 @ 2. 35; Mo- 

(nearby), white, $2. 25; h-g, box, red and 
5 


white, $1. 154 1 
Nor yel, $1.50@2:; 


ONIONS—50 _ Ibs, 
white, $2.25 @2.50; red, $2.25@2.75;: West 
$2.15; h-g white 


yel, $1.75 @2,50:: white, 
@4 
round, $1.50@1.75;: 


sets, box, $3,50@ 
ep H-¢ 

pale, 60 @ 55c; wax, $1.25 

$3.50 


NEW 


Se wy 12 
Louls Daily 
i, 


west, No. 
@3. 


bu, 
Se @i1., 50° flat, 

@ 1. 50 I}l, & 

BU TTER BEANS—H-g shelled, 

° limas, qts, 0. 

30 @ 40¢c: box, 


g, Dks, 
a 


@ 60c¢. 
$3 @ 5.12; 


40@45c, Ibs 


MUSTARD—H-g box 60 @ 65¢c. 

PARSNIl’S—Nor. bu $3.50. 

PEPPERS—H-g bu green 
Bulgarian 75c@$1; pimiento, box 75¢@ $1. 

PARSLEY—H-g behs doz 250 35¢. 

Pe yatta bu, $1.50@ 2.50; h-g black- 


ey 
“RADISHES—Nor. 40c¢; h-g, 10 
20¢. 
50-lb sks, 
SALSIFY—H-g bchs doz, 


$1.75. 
75@G 90c. 

SP INACH——H-g box blooms, $1. 25@1. 35; 
N* 20 @ 25c. 

sot ASH—H-g box white, 40@45c; 
$1.25 @1.50 

SWEET POTATOES—H- -g nh box, 
@2.25; P. R., $1.50@2: Bermuda, 
. arts P. B., 32 2.40; Tenn. n h, 
@ 2.50. 
SWISS «HARD-—Il-g@ box. 35 @50¢c. 

TOMATOFS—H-g box, 75ce@ $2.50; 
ly $1.50 2; vel. phim, $1. 

TURNIP TOPS——-H-g box, 60@75c¢. 

TIURNIPS—H-g box, $1.25; beh doz, 


FRUIT MARKFET. 

NEW APPLES—Ill. and Mo. 

@4.45, best $444.45: lower 
: h-g box 50ca@% ety 


35 @ 


CABBAGE SPROUTS—H-g box 65 @ 75c. 
CAULIFLOWER—Colo. erts 

'3. 25. 
CORN—H- Pg 5 @ 20¢ per Goa. 
EGGPLANT—H-g bu hox $1@1.25. 
GUMBO—H-g pks 50@8 
LETTU — papi crts 4s- 5s, 


50 @ 75¢: red, 
red, $2.25 
CARROTS—wWest. certs $4.50@4.75;: Nor. 
bu $2: h-g behs doz 35 @40c. 
\ “A. 85 @ 2. 
CELERY—Mich. behs $1@1.2 
CELERY CABBAGE—H-g box *si¢ 
CUCUMBERS—H-g box 749 a2: culls 50 
@ 75e; vel mustard $1.25 @1.50: Nor. $2.25 
ENDIVE—H-g box 50@ 65c. 
3REEN ONIONS—Doz behs h- g 40 @45c. 
5c. 
KALE—H-g box 50c¢. 
pil pala g behs doz 
CE 
h-g bu leaf 5 @ 40c. 
— SHROOMS — Mdw _ pts 


behs doz, 
RI "TABAG AS—Min. 


acorn, 


$1.25 
$2.25: 
$2.25 


main- 


75¢ 


| @$1 


No. 1 $3.50 
grade’ $1.50 


box, $1.25 


medium and } aprings, 
nominal range slaughter Os Ge | leghorn springs, 
a 20.4¢, 


| were furnished 


>; Can Inv Fund 


| 


75 @ 85e; 
2.7 , 
to retailers. &$7.50@ 
wav, $6.85@a8., 
bartiett, $404.75: 
garber, 25¢° @ $1. 
damsons, $1; bu. $4; 
northwest prunes, 4% bu, 


Per ewt, 
wholesale jobbing 
PrEARS—West. box 
sickle, $1.75 @ 2: 
PLUMS—H-z pks 
red,” pe. 9 On T5e: 
$< 0. 


BLU a RERRIFS—Mich? 

PEACHES —Mich. bu, 
$2.50 4.5 

JAPANESE PERSIMMONS—Sou., 


pts, 48 
$2.75 @ 3. 50; 


le 


west, 
bu, 


how, 
poag, 


$1@3.25 


H-g and nearby Mo. 
50 @ 75¢; 
$l. 


Y’er 


$1 

CANTALOUPES— 
75° @$1.50: small, 
$1.25@1.50: amalil, 
v WATERMELONS— 
each 25 @ 50c. 


EGG AND POULTRY MARKETS 


ST. LOUIS BUTTER, EGG AND POULTRY 
EXCHANGE, Sept. 12—The eag and poultry 
markets as teported by the ‘St. Daily 
Market Reporter’’ 

EGGS——Fase prices of receivers to smipoers. 

cases included: U. 8. extras, 46c; S 

standards 34 @ oe: current recelpts 28 G 31c; 
ullets 21 @23¢ 

POU LTRY—Base prices of 
Fowts, 23.9c¢; leaghorn 
28e; frvern, 28c: broilers, 28c; 
27c;: roosters, old, and stags, 

ducks, young, 20c; old and amall dark, 
muscovy, 15¢c; geesge, young, 

old, 32.3c: young, 
45c; old, 25¢; 


cwt, 


Louis 


wholesalers to 
hens, 24.5¢ 


18¢; 
13¢: turkeys, 
guineas, young, 
(dressed), 75c. 


—_—_- > — 
UNIT QUOTATIONS. 
NEW YORK, Sept. 12 — Unit quotation: 
Ly the National Association of! 


ret 


ot. 3s 
19.76 
3.65 
Diversified Tr D 7.10 
Dividend Shrs 1.55 
Fund Inv Inc 29.95 
jen Investors Tr 6.1 Repub Inv 

Incorp Investor 29.06 Sel Am Sh 

Keys CustdnB4 10.29 Un pf Stk Fd 23.69 


54. Se: 


Security Dealers: 
| Affiliated F Inc 
Am Bus Shrs 
| Broad St Inv 
Bullock Fund 


Manhata Bond F 9. 
Mass Inv Tr 26. 

do2da Fd Ine 13.! 
NY Stocks TR Eq e" 


PutnamG 


INDICTED IN RENT SHOOTING 


An indictment charging second- 
degree murder was returned yes- 
terday against Lee Donell, Negro 
handyman, in the shooting last 
Aug. 4 of Gus Demitroff, real es- 
tate dealer, in a quarrel over $4 
in back rent. 

Donell, 67 years old, fired 
Demitroff with a shotgun in the) 
shed which Donell occupied in the} 
rear of 310 Convent street. Dem- 


itroff, a native of Bulgaria, llived | 


at 4016 Arsenal street. 
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SEE 

US FOR 
GOODYEAR 
TIRES 


ONE-DAY | 


SERVICE 


GOODYEAR Material 
GOODYEAR Workmanship 
GOODYEAR Guaranteed 


SPEEDWAY 


CH. 0370 22ND & LOCUST (3) 
OPEN 7 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


WAR CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 


Experienced Specialists “ill Prepare CLAIMS 


Review and Expedite Same 


SO. ILLINOIS TAX FOUNDATION 


411 Spivey Bidg., E. St. Louis 


on 


HEmieck 2993 


— o ~ 


Save Your Car for Your Country! 


WITH OUR QUALITY 


SEAT 
| COVERS 


IN MOST CASES 


**Iust South ef Grand & Chouteau” 


1112-24 S. 


Grand Blvd. 


ST. LOUIS (4) MO. 


"IT PAYS TO TRAVEL 100 MILES 


OR MORE JUST TO 
SHOP AT WEIL!” 


OUTSTANDING VALUES! 


Medium and California weight 
Topcoats in fleeces, cheviots 
and novelty tweeds ... blue, 
gray, brown, tan and heather 
solid shades, as well as fancy 


mixtures ... sizes 34 to 44 


chest at $19.95. 


BIG ASSORTMENTS OF FALL & WINTER 


(Ve 


» asa 


YOUNG MEN'S COVERT COATS 


Young Men's All - wool 
smooth finish covert top- 
coats in blue and brown 
shades . . . as. well as 
tweeds and cheviots ... 
fly front . . . sizes 34 to 
44 at $23.50. 


NEW 


$1.25 4 2.25: 


» » « exceptionally well tailored 


MEN'S A LL-WOOL ; ‘ 


>) 3 


Popular midnight blue all-wool unfinished worsteds as well as fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres in both single and double breasted models 


. « sizes 35 to 42 chest at $23.95. 


RAMSWORTH SUITS 


SMALL 
DEPOSIT 


Yes! The pure wool Ramsworth Suits that are 
of satisfactory wear... styled and tailored in 
models and in sizes from 34 to 44... still priced at only $29.95. 


$9 9°" 


—s to give you one year 
oth single and double breasted 


HOLDS 
ANY 
GARMENT 
i! 
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N. W. COR. 8TH & WASHINGTON AVE. (1) 
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|End of the War—_ 


Japanese Sign Surrender Terms [itis 
Aboard the Missouri in Tokyo Bay; & a 
Allies Begin Occupation of Japan Rimes 


Gen. Wainwright, Captured Defender of 
Corregidor, Looks On as MacArthur 
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Formally Receives Enemy’s Capitulation— 


Events That Led Up to Victory Ceremony. DS 


| | time), a weary world saw the end of six years of war— 
eight years for Japan and China. 

Capitulation of Japan a little more than three months 
after the defeat of its Axis partner, Germany, was the in- 
evitable result of trends apparent in mid-1942.. Then the sea 


battle of Midway and the land battle of Guadalcanal gave a 


the Americans their first taste of victory. 


Lt. Gen. Jonathan Wainwright, rescued from three years | { 


and three months of captivity, was the symbol of the United 


ITH the occupation of Japan and the signing of sur-|%7% 
render on the battleship Missouri Sept. 2 (Sept. 1 U.S. g 


States’ retribution as he witnessed the humiliation of Japan’s | 


warlords in the surrender ceremony in Tokyo bay. His cup|@ 


of revenge was filled when he flew to Manila and received 


the surrender at Baguio of Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, “‘Tiger|* 
ef Malaya,’’ and the last 40,000 of the Japanese general’s|:= = 


orces on Luzon. 


But to Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who left Corregidor bod 


in Wainwright’s charge, fell the highest honor in the Pacific 
victory. The man who withdrew from the Philippines to 
Australia in May 1942, promising, ‘‘I shall return,’’ accepted 
the surrender of Japan as supreme Allied commander. 


Under gray skies on the gray veranda deck of the 


ee ee 


MacArthur Seals the Victory in the Pacific 
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—International News Photo. 


GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR (at right), Allied supreme commander, is saluted by LT. GEN. SIR ARTHUR PERCIVAL 

of Britain (left) and GEN. JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT as he prepares to sign the documents of Japanese capitulation 

aboard the battleship Missouri. In left background (wearing top hat) is FOREIGN MINISTER MAMORU SHIGEMITSU, 
who signed for Emperor Hirohito, and members of his delegation: 


Surrender Text: ‘To Comply 
With All Orders by Allies’ 


FFICIAL text of the surrender instrument signed Sept 2 
aboard the U.S.8. Missouri, 


1. We, acting by command of and in behalf of the 
Emperor of Japan, the Japanese Government and the 
Japanese imperial general headquarters, hereby accept 
provisions in the declaration issued by the heads of the 
governments of the United States, China and Great Britain 
July 26, 1945, at Potsdam, and subsequently adhered to by 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which four powers 
are hereafter referred to as the Allied powers. 

2. We hereby proclaim the unconditional surrender to 
the Allied powers of the Japanese imperial general head- 
quarters and of all Japanese armed forces and all armed 
forces under Japanese control wherever situated. 

3. We hereby command all Japanese forces, wherever 
situated, and the Japanese people to cease hostilities 
forthwith, to preserve and save from damage all ships, 
aircraft and military and civil property and to comply 
with all requirements which may be imposed by the 
supreme commander for the Allied powers or by agencies 
of the Japanese Government at his direction. 

4. We hereby command the Japanese imperial general 
headquarters to issue at once orders to the commanders 
ef all Japanese forces and all forces under Japanese con- 
trol, wherever situated, to surrender unconditionally them- 
selves and all forces under their control. 

5. We hereby command all civil, military and naval 
officials to obey and enforce all proclamations, orders 
and directives, deemed by the supreme commander for the 
Allied powers to be proper to effectuate this surrender 
and issued by him or under his authority and we direct 
all such officials to remain at their posts and continue to 
perform their non-combat duties unless specifically relieved 
by him or under his authority. 

6. We hereby undertake for the Emperor, the Japanese 
Government and their successors to carry out the provisions 
of the Potsdam declaration in good faith, and to issue 
whatever orders and take whatever action may be required 
by the supreme commander for the Allied powers or by 


faced, they signed the surrender documents under the stern 
und scholarly Chinese. 

ill preserve it always,’’ the sun broke through the clouds. 
ied airpower—hundreds of Superfortresses and Navy Cor- 
lof the Missouri, the whole bay throbbed. The battleship 
ceremonial end of the world’s blood bath. 

{Post-Dispatch fiavaasendent Ted P. Wagner’s descrip- 

cene Aboard Battleship Missouri: 

aboard a single battleship, or possibly anywhere, met on 

More than 50 admirals and generals boarded the ‘‘ Mighty 
Tokyo at last but still a long way from riding the Emperor’s 
W. Nimitz, Pacific fleet commander and the United States’ 
power. Outlined against the murky sky were dark green hills 

There were moments of high drama in the 18-minute cere- 
belying his 65 years. It was MacArthur’s hour of a lifetime. 
dress, seven wearing army or navy uniforms. Foreign Minister 
looked like cartoon characters from the Gilbert and Sullivan 
ment—only patience. 
a smile and handed him the first of the six pens he used. 

Silence fell over the spectators as the two Japanese sig- 
missed the inkwell with his first thrust of the pen. Gen. 
withdrew from the table. Gen. MacArthur, after his prayer for 

All in all, the reality of surrender was quite different 
tate the peace in the White House in Washington.’’ Adm. 


Japs Took Time in Arrangement 
For Surrender: Review of Events 

VENTS leading up to formal Japanese surrender date 
E from President Truman’s announcement late on the after- 

noon of Aug. 14 that the Japanese Imperial Government 
had accepted the provisions of the Potsdam ultimatum, issued 
by the United States, China and Great Britain July 26 and 
subsequently adhered to by Russia. 

Truman announced that Gen. MacArthur had been named 
supreme Allied commander to accept the formal surrender 
and carry out the occupation of Japan. In accepting the Allies’ 
terms Emperor Hirohito agreed to take orders from the Allied 
commander, Accordingly, MacArthur, on Aug. 15, directed the 
Japanese to send emissaries to Manila to receive from him the 
necessary instructions for completion of the capitulation. 

A long and wearisome exchange of messages ensued. The 
Japanese proceeding cautiously, evidently trying to save face 
at home. They asked for clarification of MacArthur’s orders. 
Although Hirohito issued an imperial rescript ordering hos- 
tilities to cease, they said on Aug. 16 that it would take from 
48 hours to 12 days for the order to reach distant fronts. 

Meanwhile Japanese planes attacked ‘‘some 12 Allied 
transports’’ that approached the coast of Shikoku. On Aug. 17 
and 18, American B-32 planes, on unescorted reconnaissance 
flights over Tokyo, were fired on by Japanese fighter planes 
and anti-aircraft crews. One American photographer was 
killed, two men were wounded. Four and probably six Japa- 
nese planes were shot down. 

Hirohito’s cousin, Prince Naruhiko Higashi-kuni, was 
named Premier, Other members of the Imperial family were 
sent to distant warfronts to insure compliance with the 
‘cease fire’’ order. 

The Japanese asked Gen. MacArthur to prevail on the 
Russians to stop fighting in Manchuria. They next asked 
for further clarification of instructions. MacArthur told 
them to send their emissaries without further delay. 

Finally, on Sunday, Aug. 19, a party of 14 Nipponese, 
headed by Lt. Gen. Takashiro Kawabe, arrived at Ie island, 
in the Ryukyus, in two planes specially marked according 
to MacArthur’s instructions. At Ie they transferred to 
American transport planes for the flight to Manila. 

Curious Yanks stationed on the little island where Ernie 
Pyle died, gathered to enjoy their first glimpse of the de- 
feated enemy. ‘‘Man, oh, man! What a sight!’’ exclaimed 
one. On nearby Okinawa, a Seabees’ cook baked a 32-layer, 
1200-egg cake, weighing 600 pounds, to celebrate victory. 


Conferences in Manila; MacArthur 


Keeps Aloot From Japanese Emissaries 


HE glum Japanese arrived at Manila the evening of Aug. 
T 19 and were rushed into conference with Gen. MacAr- 

thur’s chief of staff, Lt. Gen. Richard E. Sutherland, and 
aides. The now-weary emissaries did not meet MacArthur, 
nor were they glad-handed by the grim American officers 
who met them. Gen. Kawabe extended his hand to Col. S. F. 
Mashbir, official interpreter, on his arrival. Mashbir in- 
stinctively moved as if to accept the courtesy, but withdrew 
his hand quickly. The embarrassed Japanese bowed. He did 
not again offer his hand to any American. 

The Japanese returned to Tokyo via Ie Monday, Aug. 20, 
and Gen. MacArthur announced he would follow ‘‘soon’’ to 
head Allied air, land and sea oceupation forces. 

The Tokyo emissaries took home with them a eopy of the 
surrender document, together with MacArthur’s occupation 
instructions. 

Tokyo broadcasts told of ‘‘unrest and despair’’ in the 
homeland. 

_ The Japanese began to surrender in large numbers in 
Manchuria; 97,000 gave up to the Russians in a day. Neverthe- 
less, the Russians kept advancing, dropping airborne troops in 
Mukden, Harbin, Hsinking and Kirin. 

In China, Chungking forces moved up and ocoupied many 


great battleship, symbol of war-born American might, the 
representatives of Japan formally admitted defeat. Stony- 
eyes of ranks of khaki-clad American admirals and generals, 
burly Russians, beribboned Britons, Australians and French 

As Gen. MacArthur, closing the ceremony, said, ‘‘Let us 
pray that peace be now restored to the world and that God 
The war was over. | 

The humbled Japanese departed. Overhead roared Al- 
pairs. 

As they flew in waves over the spectator-packed decks 
seemed to rock with the sound of their passing. The sight 
shook the hearts of the soldiers and sailors, witnessing the 

On and on the planes came. The Navy band struck up 
**California, Here I Come.’’ 
tion of the surrender scene and the texts of the remarks of 
Gen. MacArthur and Adm. Nimitz are priated on page dD.) 

Great Gathering of Admirals, Generals 
T HE greatest galaxy of stars denoting rank ever assembled 

the quarterdeck of the Missouri to witness the formal 
surrender. 

Mo,”’ singly or in small groups, and gathered on the deck 
where they were greeted by Adm. William F. Halsey (at 
white horse). 

Highest in rank were Gen. MacArthur and Adm. Chester 
designated representative at the surrender. ae 

Allied ships ringed the Missouri in concentric circles of 
of the nation being occupied by a victorious foe for the first 
time in its turbulent history. 
mony. The first came when tien, MacArthur walked up the 
gangplank and moved across the deck with a vigorous stride 
He met it with full cognizance of his position. 

Then came the Japanese delegation — four in civilian 
Mamoru Shigemitsu and Gen. Yoshijiro Umezu, chief of the 
Imperial general staff, headed the Japanese party. They 
opera ‘‘The Mikado’’ as they awaited MacArthur’s pleasure. 
Their stolid features showed neither regret, pain nor resent- 

The next highlight eame when MacArthur began signing 
the surrender document. He turned to Gen. Wainwright with 
Then he looked coldly at the Japanese before going on 
with the signing — that gesture was for Bataan, 
natories put their names to the document with Oriental slow- 
ness. Shigemitsu doffed his silk topper as he sat down. He 
Umezu’s hand shook slightly as he signed. 

The Allied signatories appended their names quickly and 
preservation of peace, declared, ‘‘These proceedings are 
closed.’’ 
from the Japanese dream of the war’s end. That dream was 
expressed by Adm. Isoroku Yamamoto: ‘*‘ We intend to dic- 
Wamamoto is not available for eomment; he was shot down 
$m a plane in April 1943. 
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raced toward Nanking and Shanghai. ; 


towns, without resistance, while Yenan (Communist) troops 
3 


As the Japanese digested MacArthur’s instructions, the 
Tokyo radio called on the people to “maintain strict disci- 
pline,’’ and spoke of expected trouble from the militarists. 


The waiting world cheered the news of the release of four | 


survivors of the 1942 Doolittle raid on Tokyo, by a humanitar- 
ian team parachuted to a prison camp near Peiping. 

Russian forces moved toward Port Arthur, as they rapid- 
ly completed the occupation of Manchuria. Fighting continued 
in Burma. 

On Aug. 22, the Russians announced 450,000 soldiers of 
the Japanese Kwantung army, including four generals, had 
been ‘taken prisoner in Manchuria and on Sakhalin island. 

The British announced they planned to accept the sur- 
render of Hong Kong, which they had lost in one of the first 
battles of the war, and which China wants back. 


260,000 Japanese Killed in Air Raids. 


Aug. 23 saw the announcement that the Japanese Diet 
would meet in extraordinary session Sept. 4. Tokyo reported 
that 260,000 persons had been killed and 412,000 injured in 
American bombings. Mili island in the Marshalls surrendered 
to American naval forces and the Red Army landed airborne 
troops in the Kuriles and at Port Arthur. The Japanese 
puppet, Henry Pu-yi, once ‘‘boy king of China,’’ was interned 
by the Russians in Manchuria, 

Tentative occupation plans were announced by Gen. 
MacArthur on Aug. 24. They called for airborne landing 
Aug. 26, to be followed Aug. 28 by the main landing of 
ground forces. The schedule was delayed, however, by a 
typhoon which struck the Tokyo area. 

The Tokyo radio said Aug. 25 that ‘‘large numbers’’ of 
Japanese were committing hara-kiri outside the Imperial 
palace out of remorse for the failure of their war effort. 
Subsequently, however, it developed that the number of sui- 
cides did not exceed 40 or 50 in the entire period immedi- 
ately following Japan’s capitulation. 

The Japanese continued to complain about the Russians 
in messages to Gen. MacArthur. They said the Reds per- 
sisted in fighting and that a submarine, suspected of being 
Russian, had sunk four ships around Hokkaido, northern- 
most Japanese home island. 

Surrender negotiations continued in China and in Burma. 
The Japanese commander at Singapore and some isolated 
commanders in Burma were holding out. 

Final plans announced by MacArthur designated the 
Missouri, 45,000-ton dreadnought named after President Tru- 
man’s home state and christened by his daughter Margaret 
in January 1944, as the site of formal surrender. 

The Red army occupied three more islands in the Kuriles. 


any other designated representative of the Allied powers 
for the purpose of giving effect to that declaration. 

7. We hereby command the Japanese Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Japanese imperial general headquarters at 
once to liberate all Allied prisoners of war and civilian 
internees. now under Japanese control and to provide for 
their protection, care, maintenance and immediate trans- 
portation to places as directed. 

8. The authority of the Emperor and the Japanese 
Government to rule the state shall be subject to the 
supreme commander for the Allied powers who will take 
such steps as he deems proper to effectuate these terms 
of surrender. 

(Signed) 

MAMORU SHIGEMITSU, Japnaese Foreign Minister. 

GEN. YOSHIJIRO UMEZU, Japanese imperial gen- 
eral staff chief. 

(Accepted by) 

GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, supreme Allied ecom- 
mander, on behalf of all the Allies. 

ADM. CHESTER W. NIMITZ, for the United States. 

GEN. HSU YUNG-CHANG, for China. : 

ADM. SIR BRUCE FRASER, for the United Kingdom. 
| LT. GEN. DEREVYANKO, for Russia. 
| GEN. SIR THOMAS BLAMEY, for Australia. 
| COL. LAWRENCE MOORE-COSGRAVE, for Canada. 
| GEN. JACQUES LE CLERC, for France. 
| ADM. C. E. L. HELFRICH, for The Netherlands. 
| AIR VICE MARSHAL ISITT, for New Zealand. 


‘Chungking forces, winning the race against the Chinese 
‘Communists, entered Nanking and Shanghai. 


‘MacArthur ‘Hops’ His Last Island. 

| Gen. MacArthur named Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger’s 
‘Eighth Army, veterans of the Philippines, among the occu- 
| pation forces assigned to Tokyo, and said southern Korea 
'would be surrendered to Maj. Gen. John R. Hodge and his 
| Twenty-fourth Corps, part of Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell’s Tenth 
Army, which was to occupy the Ryukyus. Minesweepers 
began to clear the path for Adm. Halsey’s fleet into Tokyo 
bay. 

Gen. MacArthur left Manila for his last ‘‘island-hop- 
|ping’’ operation in this war—the trip to Okinawa. At Oki- 
nawa was gathered a vast fleet of Army transport planes, 
‘ready to carry American occupation forces into Japan. Japa- 
inese envoys boarded an American warship in Tokyo bay to 
receive the final instructions. 


| 


| Gen. Wainwright, recently liberated with 16 other Amer- 


Continued on Next Page. 
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ican officers at Mukden, in Manchuria, was invited to the 
surrender ceremonies. He joined notables converging on the | 
Tokyo area—representatives of all the powers directly con-| 
(Story of Wainwright’s rescue |i 


cerned in the Pacific war. 
is on Page 6.) 


Gen. MacArthur first set foot on the soil of defeated | 


Japan Aug. 30 when he landed by plane, The Bataan, on At- 


sugi airfield, near Tokyo. His arrival had been preceded Aug. : oe ee 
29 by that of advance airborne units. Marines likewise had | _ 3 
Janded the day before on Futtsu cape and at Yokosuka naval | 


base, which surrendered to Adm. Malsey’s naval forces. 


MacArthur commented that ‘‘from Melbourne to Tokyo | «* 


has been a long, hard road, but this looks like the payoff.”’ 


He established his headquarters at Yokohama, Tokyo’s |.» 


port city, and began the preliminary arrangements for the 
formal surrender. 


Meanwhile, Adm. Halsey’s Third Fleet, augmented by |. 


British warships, had moved into Sagami bay—400 ships strong 
—in a display of naval and air power never before seen, and 
thence sailed north into Tokyo bay. 

The now taciturn, now voluble Japanese, watching these 
tokens of their defeat, engaged in a flurry of hara-kiri and 
weeping, then began.to adopt a polite and strictly correct line 
of behavior, scarcely veiling their bitternes¢ and resentment. 
Although there were warnings in the Tokyo press that the 
military factions might not take the surrender in good part, 
no serious incidents developed. 

_Any natural tendency of the victorious forces to relax 
their enmity toward tke defeated foe was held in check by 
new revelations of the cruelty to which American prisoners of 
war were subjected during their long years of imprisonment. 

Hundreds of veterans of Wake, Bataan, Corregidor and 
Guadalcanal—many of them ill or emaciated—told their 
stories of torture, starvation and humiliation at the hands of 
the Japanese captors. Hospital ships took them aboard as fast 
as they could be released from their prisons. American war- 


planes flew countless missions to drop food to those awaiting he 


” 


removal. 


Spur Preparations for War Crime Trials 


Freed Prisoners’ Stories of Jap Brutality 
ERHAPS the news most gratifying to Americans at home 
was contained in the thrilling stories of the rescue and 
liberation of Yanks captured by the Japanese—most of 

them in the early days of the war. They had been held in 

captivity under conditions of brutal cruelty, starvation and 
exposure. (Stories on pages 6 and 14.) ; 
Besides Gen. Wainwright and the Doolittle flyers, those 
rescued included survivors of the cruiser Houston, the sub- 
marines Sculpin, Perch and Tang, veterans of Wake island, 

Bataan, Corregidor and Java, and airmen forced or shot 

down at sea or over Japanese territory—a heroic roster. 
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—aAssociated Press Wirephoto. 
GEN. PRINCE KARUHIKO HIGASHI-KUNI 
Premier of the new Japanese cabinet. Photo was taken as he 
inspected war damage in Shanghai in 1938. 


Their stories of clubbings with baseball bats, torture by 
fire and other mistreatment ranging from neglect to delib- 
erate abuse, spurred demands for punishment of Japanese 
iaih intedionla. high and low. From the returned captives, 
Allied investigators added to the list of names of the accused 
which they had been assembling since early in 1944, 

The rescues began immediately after anouncement of 
Japan’s agreement to surrender. While the details still were 
being arranged, volunteer humanitarian teams parachuted 
into the area of prisoner of war camps throughout the 
Japanese-held part of Asia, with the exception of Japan 
itself. Many of the rescuers never had leaped befere. All 
knew they might meet captivity, if not death, at the hands 
of Japanese. 

The teams had been especially trained for their work 
since mid-July. Spies and: partisans in Japanese territory 
kept them informed of movements of prisoners. When the 
word came of the Japanese surrender they left airfields in 
China on their thrilling missions. ' 

Most of them were not ill-treated, although some were 
threatened, some interned and some forced to turn back. 
Medical supplies and food which they carried’ meant the 
difference between life and death for many of the captives. 

With the completion of the surrender and the beginning 
of the occupation of enemy territory, other teams moved in 
to evacuate those who were able to travel. 

Relays of ships and planes began moving liberated men 
homeward with all possible speed. 


The Japanese in Deteat: Optimism, 
Sorrow, Resentment — Then Penitence? 


ITH the surrender signed, occupation forces continued 

to take over airports and strategic points in the Tokyo 
: area, but deferred entry into the capital as a precau- 
tionary measure. Gen. MacArthur held a lengthy conversa- 
tion with Foreign Minister Shigemitsu at the Allied comman- 
der’s headquarters in Yokohama Sept. 3, evidently in further- 
ance of occupation plans. 

Correspondents arriving at Kure Sept. 4 were met by 
Masao Kanazawa, commander of the naval base there, with 
the comment: 

‘‘It’s finished. ‘It is good. Now we can play tennis to- 


gether again.”’ sche 
If there was a slight tendency to fawning in the admiral’s 


first troops ashore. 

Warning his men against displays of friendliness to the 
Japanese, such as the sharing of cigarettes, Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam T. Clement admonished: 

‘‘Te]] them what to do, don’t ask them.”’ : 

The Japanese psychological adjustment to defeat was 
traceable in radio broadcasts from Tokyo. From the atti- 
tude, expressed just after the surrender announcement Aug. 
14, that Japan’s capitulation was ‘‘only temporary,’’ the 
Japanese mind veered successively through sorrow and re- 
sentment to something that outwardly, at least, resembled 
penitence. ‘ 

The Japanese Find the Word for It. : 

At first the word ‘‘surrender’’ was notably missing from 
Japanese pronouncements. There are no words for ‘‘uncon- 
ditional surrender’’ in the Japanese vocabulary, the Russians 
were told by an enemy officer in Manchuria. The surrender 
was called ‘‘the contract ending this war’? by a Japanese 
delegate to the Chihkiang surrender conference in China. 
Sept. 5, however, the word was used for the first time in 
a Japanese broadcast. The Japanese news agency Domei said 
the new Premier, Prince Naruhiko Higashi-kuni, used it in 
an address to the Diet. The Premier told the Diet that 
Japan had surrendered only after “‘it seemed almost impos- 
sible’’ to carry on the war. | 
"  €6Sinee our endeavors to build up a Japan based on sheer 
might met with complete failure, we must henceforth tread 
the path of a peaceful nation,’’ said the Tokyo newspaper, 


Mainichi. 


anese people, Anything else would only invite suspicion and 
contempt.’’ 

Yomiuri Hochi warned that, ‘‘without a change in the 
people’s spirit and adequate training, democracy cannot be 
established.’’ The duration of occupation will depend largely 
on how long it takes the people to prepare themselves for 
democratic government, the paper added. 

Compulsory Military Training Abolished. 

One of the first steps of the Japanese education ministry 
was to abolish compulsory military training in the schools. 
The task of rewriting Japanese history will be under the di- 
rection of the new minister of education, Tamon Maeda. 
Maeda, prewar head of the Japanese Cultural Institute in New 
York, has represented his country in the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations. 

Following a flood of statements from important figures 
that lack of scientific knowledge was the nation’s undomg (as 
in the case of the atomic bomb), plans were announced for 
special scientific education in both men’s and women’s uni- 
versities and in the principal high schools. 

Freedom of the press, speech and association was ad- 
vanced as the basis for reconstruction by Dr. Hideji Yagi, for- 
mer president of the Japanese board of technology. Advocat- 
ing the remaking of national character by education, he said: 
‘Tf the old sectionalism should prevail and the elders should 
refuse to pass on the task of reconstruction to the youths, I 
am afraid nothing could be done in the way of national re- 
building.’’ 

Under orders of Emperor Hirohito, censorship of the 
mails was rescinded and theaters Were reopened. 

Russell Brines, returning to his post as Associated Press 
correspondent in Tokyo, said the general relief there was that 
the long ordeal had ended. He found no sign of animosity. 
‘‘Several of my former friends were gaunt and under- 
nourished,’’ “Brines wrote. ‘‘Many children were unusually 
thin. Most Japanese are much thinner than normal, with their 
faces drawn into tight lines, but the country folk apparently 
lived better nearer the land and many well-fed men and 
women still ride the trains.’’ 

Some fanatical elements had been so determined to con- 
tinue the war that they threatened to shoot down the sur- 
render envoys on their way to meet with Gen. MacArthur in 
Manila, Brines reported. These emissaries slipped from Tokyo 
by falsifying an advance announcement of their departure 
and returned after publicly proclaiming an inaccurate sched- 
ule, with the consent of Gen, MacArthur, Kamikaze units 
flooded Tokyo with pamphlets urging continued fighting. 
Young soldiers burned down the official residences of the 
Premier and Foreign Minister in late August. 

National Debt of 239 Billions. 

The bursting of the Greater East Asia Prosperity Sphere 
bubble left Japan with a national debt represented by 239 
billion dollars in war bonds. 

In addition to the burden of industrial loss through de- 
struction of war and peace factories in American air raids, 
Japan faces a long period of want, unemployment and possi- 
bly hunger through the dislocation of its domestic economy. 
Foreign markets are gone, shipping is almost non-existent, 
transportation and housing will have to be rebuilt. 

Although Emperor Hirohito is allowed to remain on the 
throne, subject to orders from the Allied commander, neither 
he nor the other Japanese leaders, including the Premier, 
Higashi-kuni, are free from the threat of prosecution as war 
criminals. Chinese leaders generally have demanded the re- 
moval and punishment of Hirohito, and the British Foreign 
Office has said there was nothing to bar Hirohito’s trial. 

The case against the royal Premier, cousin of the Emperor, 
lies in the fact that he was on the supreme council of war 
councillors and in 1941 was commander of the home defense 
general headquarters. It was he who threatened trial and pos- 
sible execution of Allied airmen forced down in Japan. 


Chungking and Moscow Sign 30-Y ear Pact; 
Chiang Negotiates With Chinese Reds 


Assessing the failure to win the good will of conquered | 


C 


lands, the Tokyo radio said: ‘‘We tried to hurry things too 
much. We did not have the capacity to wait for things to 
take their own due course.’’ 

The Nippon Times said: 

‘‘A new political system must be established in Japan, 
but it must be a system evolved sincerely and soundly as a 
matural development springing from the real life of the Jap- 


HINA announced Aug. 26 conclusion of a 30-year treaty 
with Russia (text on Page 14), and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek opened negotiations with the Yenan Communists 
for a settlement expected to result in a coalition government. 
These developments coincided with the return of Mme. Chiang 
to Chungking after more than a year’s absence. 

The Chinese-Rusgian alliance brought closer to rgabization 


the old dream of Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Chinese repub- 
lie, of close friendship between two of the world’s most pop- 
ulous countries. 

Just before his death in 1925, Sun declared: ‘‘I hope the 


| |day will come when the Soviet Union will find in a powerful 


China a brother, an ally, and that both will work hand in 
hand for the liberation of nations.’’ 
Satisfaction with the treaty was voiced both in Washing- 


. |ton and Moscow. Secretary of State Byrnes called it an ex- 
~~ © \ample of ‘unity and mutual helpfulness.’’ 
‘|Communist party newspaper Pravda said Russia was the first 


In Moscow, the 


state basically to recognize the sovereignty of China and rec- 


» «.|ognize its rights. The Red Star, Army organ, called on China 


to unite its democratic elements in collaboration with the 


: ee world powers and cast aside the forces of reaction. 
_.__|Treaty Provisions: Reds’ Hands Off China. 


Most significant provisions of the treaty are those calling 


|for withdrawal of Russian troops from Manchuria within 
'{three months of the Japanese surrender, and for full support 
||of the Chungking government by Russia. 


The Manchurian city of Dairen is to be established as a 


F.|free port, open to all nations, but administered by China.|- - 

|The key Manchurian seaport of Port Arthur is to be used 
| \jointly by Russia and China as a naval base. 
f |Eastern and Southern Manchurian railroads are to be operat- 
mjed jointly by the two powers, 


The Chinese 


Russia agrees to keep hands off China’s internal affairs. 


» @ \China recognizes the independence of Outer Mongolia if a 
/@ \plebiscite there confirms the people’s demand for inde- 
-# | pendence. 

F|Outer Mongolia’s politieal independence and territorial in- 


Russia on the other hand engages to respect 


tegrity, and to avoid interference in Sinkiang province, be- 
tween Mongolia and Tibet, which embraces Chinese Turkestan. 
Outer Mongolia, a vast area lying along the Siberian 


q border, and rich in minerals, wool and furs, actually has not 
_|paid allegiance to the central Chinese government since 1924. 
~ \It has operated under a people’s government set up along 


Soviet lines. 

The Manchurian railways will be operated as a purely 
commercial enterprise, except in the event of war with Japan, 
when the lines would be used for transportation of Russian 
troops. Port Arthur, taken by the Japanese from China in 
1894, was quickly ceded back on the insistence of European 
powers. This ice-free port, together with Dairen, was occu- 
pied by Czarist Russia in 1897, on the occasion of the German 
seizure of Kiachow. A year later Russia obtained a 25-year 
lease from China. The entire Liaotung peninsula, including 


+; |Port Arthur, fell to Japan after a land siege in 1904, and the 
*.|\port was transferred to Japan by the Portsmouth treaty 
y |which ended the Russo-Japanese war. 


One of the effects of the new treaty was to ease the polit- 
ical strain brought about by Chinese Communist activities. 

Moscow dispatches said the Soviet Union, adhering to 
the terms ‘of the new treaty, would not support the demand 
of the Chinese Communists for recognition in areas’ they 
have taken from the Japanese. 

Hurley Escorts Yenan Leaders to Chungking. 

Mao Tse-tung, Chinese Communist leader, on arriving 
by plane at Chungking, voiced his hope that ‘‘all anti-Japa- 
nese political parties and patriots in China’’ would unite 
in the peaceful reconstruction of the ravaged country. With 
two other Communist leaders he came out of the hinterland 
with Maj. Gen, Patrick J. Hurley, United States ambassador 
to China, who flew to Yenan and back to guarantee their 
safety. 

Chiang announced that the government would consult 
leaders of all parties before convoking the national assembly 
at an early date. Although he promised equal legal status 
to all parties, he declared that private armies or armies of 
political parties could not be tolerated. The Communists 
have made clear that they will not disband their army until 
they receive an effective share in the government. 

In his V-J message, Chiang promised to workers and 
farmers a better livelihood, to war veterans grants of farm 
lands, and to all, freedom of speech and of person. 
Chinese in Shanghai, British in Hong Kong. 

Though Shanghai, greatest city of China, has reverted 
with many other centers to Chinese control after eight years 
of Japanese occupation, the question of the return of Hong 
Kong awaits answer. France has turned back Kwangchowan, 
a 325-mile square on the South China seacoast southwest 
of Hong Kong, held under lease since 1898. Portugal has the 
suggestion from the Chinese army newspaper for restoration 
of Macao to Chinese rile. This lies between Hong Kong and 
Kwangchowan. 

Entrance of a British naval foree into Hong Kong was 
marked by announcement by Chiang that China would not 
raise any objection and that the status of Hong Kong would 
‘‘not be changed without negotiations.’’ Originally the Chi- 
nese had planned to occupy the British crown colony, but 
Prime Minister Attlee told the House of Commons the sur- 
render would be accepted by a British commander, and this 
was confirmed by Gen, MacArthur. 

Something of the undertow of the Atlantic Charter was 
to be found in a dispatch from Chungking Aug. 25 which 
quoted the Generalissimo as saying that Burma, Thailand and 
French Indochina should be given ‘‘friendly help’’ in att 
taining independence, China has no demands or designs on 
Burma, he continued, but ‘‘hopes Britain will take concrete 
steps to raise the political position of the Burmese people and 
facilitate the return of Chinese to do business there.’’ 

In the meantime Premier T. V, Soong has gone to Lon- 
don, presumably to take up with Britain the question of 
Hong Kong. 


Postwar Europe 


UROPE'S nearly half a billion people are faged with one big 
problem: getting enough to eat and enough clothing and shelter 
to keep warm this winter. Against this background of immi- 


E 


nent hunger a great dramatic struggle for power was going on dur- 


ing the last three weeks. In its broader outlines this struggle was 
taking place between Soviet Russia, primarily an Asiatic power, and 
Great Britain, an island empire, with the United States as more 
than an interested spectator from across the Atlantic ocean. Europe 
itself was the scene of the great power struggle, with the focus of 
interest shifting now here and now there across the thickly-popu- 
lated continent where modern civilization was born and largely de- 
veloped, 

The United States, led by a Missourian of growing international 
stature, President Truman, took the initiative in thig period, and 
apparently was keeping it. America’s first move was negative, the 
abrupt cancellation of lend-lease Aug. 21. 

President Roosevelt had warned several times that the measure 
under which America poured 42 billions of dollars’ worth of goods 
abroad and got nearly six billions’ worth of goods in reverse lend- 
lease in return, was purely a wartime measure. President Truman’s 
action in turning off the spigot, however, was met by howls of dis- 
may, particularly from Britain. 

The new British Labor party Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, 
said Aug. 24 the termination of lend-lease “without consultation and 
prior discussions” had placed Britain in a “very serious financial 
position.” Winston Churchill, the great wartime Prime Minister, 
now leader of His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition, somewhat bitterly 
commented that, “I eannot believe so great a nation—whose lend- 
lease was characterized by me as the most unsordid aet in the his- 


tory of the world—would proceed in such a rough and harsh man- 
ner ag to hamper a faithful ally, the ally which held the fort while 
their own American armaments were preparing . . .” 

The British press, showing international nerves frayed by such 
things as the long-time quartering of the sometimes-irritating 
American troops in Britain, took up the cry. One section of the 
British press found it an occasion to ¢all for economic isolation of 
the British Empire, bent on achieving recovery by lifting itself by 
its own bootstraps. 

More soberly and realistically, the Times of London found that: 
“The end of lend-lease is a signal for the Allied nations to eoncert 
together, in the spirit of mutual aid defined by President Roosevelt 
in the wartime agreements, (to establish) those conditions for res- 
toration of a balanced, smoothly working system of world trade and 
an expanding world economy, without which all nations, including 
the United States, will face new and inescapable disaster.” 


President Truman Softens the Blow. 

This approach, it seemed, also was President Truman's. He indi- 
cated that “we must recognize that it will not be possible for our 
allies to pay us dollars for the overwhelming portion of the lend- 
lease obligations which they have incurred. , .. We shall seek 
. settlements ... which will permit generally a sound world-wide 
economy. ...” President Truman referred to the “disastrous politi- 
cal and economic consequences” which followed the unsuccessful 
attempt of America to collect World War I debts, and indicated 
there would be no repetition. Final disposition of the 36-billion-dol- 
lar lend-lease debt remained a congressional question, with advocates 
of payment balanced by those who eonsidered it a part of the cost 
of victory. j 

President Truman’s next step, however, was revealed in the 
report that France, following a visit here of Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
had been offered $650,000,000 in postwar credits, partly to take the 
place of lend-lease. Rugsia already had applied for six billion dollars 
of such credits, and its economy favored trade with America more 
than most. Belgium, oddly enough, found itself America’s creditor, 
as by the time lend-lease was terminated it had supplied our armed 
forces with $165,000,000 in goods, receiving only $47,500,000 in lend- 
lease in return. 

Meanwhile, the Export-Import Bank had signed a loan agree- 
ment extending $20,000,000 in credits to Denmark. Norway was 
slated to receive a larger loan. Final loan negotiations were in 
progress with the Netherlands and its empire, with Greece, Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia. Still unsolved, however, wag the problem 
of American aid to Britain. This week Lord Keynes, noted econ- 
omist—whose theories have been expounded at the White House 
more than once by Harvard’s Alvin Hansen, advocate of deficit 
spending—and the Conservative British Ambassador, Lord Halifax, 
began conversations in Washington on that problem. 

Involved were vast questions of world trade. If a eonstructive 
approach to freer trade could be found it would go a long way 
toward world ‘recovery from war. Initially, Britain’s position was a 
difficult one; saddled with a huge war debt, it hesitated in contract- 
ing more debts, even for reconstruction purposes. America, however, 
needed Britain as a market for its potentially huge production of 
peacetime goods, and that need was a starting point in British- 
American conversations. 


War-Torn Continent Facing Acute Want. 

All of which left unallayed war-torn Europe’s haunting fear of 
hunger in the near future, before ‘these long-time measures are in 
operation. The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, never too adequate for its task, largely because of shipping 
shortages, had funds to last only until Jan. 1, and these meager 
enough. How to fill Europe’s “hunger gap” was an unanswered 
question. 

If acute want is to be added to the troubles of Europe this 
winter the results did not appear inviting. Europe’s peoples already 
were suffering from mass social dislocations, from keen hurts to 
national pride, and from being the battleground of a bloodless power 
struggle between the greater nations. 

Russia continued to push its “security sphere” into Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Balkans, but it was meeting, stiffening British resist- 
ance, backed by—althought not strictly in concert with—American 
diplomacy. Some observers were surprised that Britain’s Labor 
Government seemed to follow the same foreign policies as its former 
Conservative Government, but that fact seemed established, 


Bevin States British Foreign Policy. 
Beneath the bubble and boil of British politics emerged a clear, 


if perhaps temporary, picture of policy. Best statement of Britain's 
position on foreign affairs came from the veteran trade-unionist Ernest 
Bevin, now’ Foreign Secretary, in an address to the House of Com- 
mons Aug. 20. His points: 
1. Great Britain will not recognize the governments of 
Bulgaria, Romania and Hungary at the present time because 
they “do not, in our view, represent a majority of the people, 
and the impression we get from recent developments is that 
one kind of totalitarianism is being replaced by another.” 
2. The British desire “a stable and democratic” govern- 
ment in Greece. It is the British view that the government 
of Premier Peter Vulgaris should carry on until a free elec- 
tion is held. 
$3. Official reports from British troops stationed in north- 
ern Greece did not bear out “serious allegations” made by the 
Yugoslav government about mistreatment of Slav-speaking 
people there. 
4. Although the British Government would take “a fa- 
vorable view” if the Spanish people changed the Franco 
regime, it is “not prepared to take any step which would 
promote or encourage civil war in (that) country.” 
5. The question with making a peace treaty with Italy 
will come before the Council of Foreign Ministers in London 
in September, with Britain desiring that “the treaty should 
be made on fair terms and the people of Italy should be given 
the ehance of reviving their life on the basis of liberty.” 
6. Great Britain would like to see all Poles overseas— 
military and civilian—return to their homeland and “assume 
the responsibilities in building a new Poland.” 
7. The new government feels confident that Hong Kong, 
the British colony on the China coast, will be returned to 
Britain “in agreement with our Chinese and American allies.” 
Bevin’s remark about nations in southeastern Europe replacing 
one kind of totalitarianism for another was interpreted ag a slap 
at Russian influence in those countries. His remarks on Greece 
showed a concern for the Middle Eastern lifeline to British India, 
The Labor Government was sensible, as all British governments 
must be, of British interests in the nearby Continent and in the 
necessity for preserving the empire. 

Anthohy Eden, the former Conservative Foreign Secretary, said 
of Bevin’s speech: “We feel that what he said represented a foreign 
policy of which he was speaking for all parties.” 


U. S., Britain Balk Bulgarian Election. 
The American State Department and the British Foreign Office, 


later joined by Soviet Russia, called for a postponement of elections 
in Soviet-occupied Bulgaria, scheduled for Aug. 28, on the ground 
that such elections would not result in the formation of a repre- 
sentative government. ,Moscow newspapers earlier had defended the 
elections. The elections were postponed. 

Moscow newspapers decried Greek elections, scheduled for this 
winter under British and American supervision. Greek politics 
seethed, with Greek E.A.M. members threatening to abstain from 
voting in the elections and calling for the annexation of Eastern 
Thrace, bordering the Dardanelles strait, from Turkey 

King Mihai of Romania on Aug. 22 asked America, Britain and 
Russia to help give his country a new government; the United 
States stood ready to discuss the question with the other powers. 

America was ready to resume diplomatic relations with Finland, 
across Europe from Romania, following elections there last March. 

Russia, meanwhile, signed a new treaty with Poland, fixing 
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OF RECENT WEEKS 


PEARL HARBOR REMEMBERED For an instant, the natural inclina- 


tion to accept an extended hand overcame Col. E. P. Mashbir, one of the American 
officers who met the Japanese surrender delegation at Manila; then he remembered, 
and the cameraman caught the scene as Lt. Gen. Torashiro Kawabe's hand was left 


hanging in mid-air. 


SAILORS OUT 


with their precious papers, 
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RECONVERSION Above, finishing touches are given to washing machines rolling off assem- 


bly lines at the Cicero ([Ill.) plant of the Hurley Machine Co. as it began reconversion to peacetime 
a Below, at left, a German worker operates a hand press to cut away rims of Wehrmacht 


elmets, which now are being used-as saucepans (right) in Berlin kitchens. 
- Associated Press Wirephoto (above) ani International News Photos, 
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Four sailors jump in glee as they leave the Philadelphia Navy Yard discharge offices 
They were among the first to be released under the Navy's new point system. 
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THE GENERAL AND THE PRESIDENT 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle and President Truman salute as the 
French and American national anthems are played at a White 
House ceremony during the French leader's visit to this country. 


~~Associated Press Wirephoto from U., 8. Navy. ——International News IJ’hoto. 
ww 
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PACIFIC GIBRALTAR this is Guam today—a powerful sea-air base used as 
headquarters by Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, commander of Pacific naval forces. The out- 
oa lost to Japan in the early days of the war, is one of nine major bases that the Navy 
as asked Congress to retain for our use in the Pacific. —rnternational News Photo from U. @ Navy. 


GRIEF ors. Nikolas Fachinger weeps as her husband 
tells her that he has been sentenced to death by a military 
commission for the murder of two Allied airmen near Frank- 


furt, Germany, last year. 


JOY 


murder of which he was innocent. 
cessantly to obtain his release. 


Mrs. Tillie Majczek greets her son, Joe, as he leaves 


the Joliet (Ill.) penitentiary after serving I1'/, years for a 
Mrs. Majczek worked in- 


«Associated Press Wirephoto. 


PATTON RETURNS NAPOLEONIC FLAGS .e.-,. George S. Patton 
presenting flags carried by Napoleon's forces to an unidentified French officer in the Hall 
of Flags in Paris's historic Invalides, Patton's United States Third Army recovered the flags 


—Associated Press Wirephoto. in Bavaria where the Germans had hidden th em. —Associated Preas Wirephoto. 
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Continued from Page 2. 


frontiers at the Curzon line, with some deviations in Poland's favor, 
and agreeing to give Poland 15 per cent of all reparations supplies 
taken by the Russians from their zone of occupation in Germany. 
(See Page 10). To strengthen its position in Romania, Russia raised 
its minister to that country to the status of ambassador. For the 
most part, however, Russia was busy building its diplomatic defense 
zones quietly. 

War in Europe, so lately ended, was echoed in the trial at Oslo 
of Vidkun Quisling, Norway’s German puppet, charged with treason, 
murder and other crimes. Trial in Nuernberg of German war crimi- 
nals has been delayed, possibly until November, to allow counsel 
for the defendants to prepare their cases, (See Page 10). 
World Charter Ratified by Big Five. 

Meanwhile, ratification of the United Nations charter by Britain. 
Russia, China and France completed acceptance of the instrument 
by the major powers. 

In London, Prime Minister Attlee delivered an address Sept. 3, 
marking the sixth anniversary of Britain’s entry into World War II. 
He said of the future, “it will be our task, in closest association with 
' other nations, to seek to establish a world order in which war shall 
everywhere be banished.” Attlee also recognized, in his speech, the 
great problems of reconstruction facing Britain at home. 

British newspapers already had begun criticizing the Labor 
Government, particularly for its alleged failure to release men from 
the armed services fast enough. Britons were faced also with a con- 
tinuance of many stringent wartime controls on labor, materials and 
capital. Abroad in the Empire, dominion status for India was a 
burning question, as was unrest in the Middle East, on the empire 
road. 

At the same time the Labor Government, pledged to a limited 
program of Socialism, was faced with stiff problems in making good 
its pledge. The Trades Union Congress Sept. 3 made public its blue 
print for nationalization of Britain's 14-billion-dollar transport in- 
dustry. Its meaning for British life, traditionally individualistic and 
Joving its liberties, was staggering. 


TheNationinPeace 


ITH the surrender of Japan, interest of Americans on the 
W home front turned mainly to reconversion, resulting unemploy- 

ment questions and the prospects of again obtaining war-halted 
eonsumer goods. (See Pages 15 and 16.) 

The War Manpower Commission estimated that 2,000,000 war 
workers had lost their jobs in two weeks after Nippon’s capitulation. 
Hardest hit were Detroit, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land and Newark. Some workers—how many was not known— were 
being absorbed by reconverting industries, 

War plants which cost $1,500,000,000 were offered to private in- 
dustry because the Army no longer needed them, Built to turn out 
such things as tanks, radar, chemicals, plane engines, and shells, 
the 252 factories were turned over to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for disposal. Contract cancellations reported to the Se- 
eurities and Exchange Commission totaled $8,740,506,629. 

The War Production Board and other agencies quickly lifted 
eontrols on production of most civilian goods. Food rationing was 
eased. Automobiles began moving off the assembly lines. For the 
present they are rationed; they are to sell at about 1942 prices. 
They are not equipped with spare tires. The rubber supply is still 
tight, 

The Office of Price Administration announced its general price 
policy for peacetime goods: Hold prices to 1942 levels, but give 
little business all the “breaks” possible, even if it means slightly 
higher prices. In its first pricing of consumer durable goods, the 
OPA ordered 1942 ceilings on household washing machines, ironers 
and aluminum kitchen ware. OPA’s Retail Pricing Committee, an 
industry group set up to give advice on retail pricing, fought for 
higher prices. About all the committee got was a promise from 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles to think it over. 

Labor and Management Problems. : 

With strikes increasing, President Truman issued an appeal, 
two days after Japan's surrender, for the working out of means for 
peaceful settlement of disputes that might adversely affect the 
transition to peacetime economy. He cited the good record of in- 
dustrial peace during the war. This, he said, must continue. He then: 

Announced he was calling a labor-management conference 
to work out a peacetime substitute for the wartime no- 
strike agreement. 

Ordered that the War Labor Board handle, for the pres- 
ent, those disputes which cannot be settled by collective 
bargaining and conciliation, and called on labor and industry 
to renew their no-strike and no-lockout pledges. 

Authorized the WLB to release voluntary wage increases 
from the necessity of approval, on condition that they shall 
not be used in whole or in part as the basis for seeking an 
increase in price ceilings. (Two weeks later, the WLB an- 
nounced that wage increases up to 55 cents an hour could 
be made without board approval even though the increases 
pushed up prices.) 

Gave the WLB authority to deal with maladjustments 
and inequities, whose scope and nature cannot be foreseen. 

Said the WLB should be terminated as soon as possible. 

Promised a strengthening and unification of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, 

Later Truman abolished the minimum 48-hour week in war 
plants. Most of them already had cut the longer week when war 
contracts were canceled. The Manpower Commission had put the 
_ 48-hour week into effect in essential industries generally—but that 
order went out the window the night Japan surrendered. 

Truman also ordered all federal workers back on the prewar 


40-hour week. 


Truman Hails Victory, Warns of Job Ahead; 
‘Civilization Cannot Survive Another War 


T the time of the Japanese surrender Truman interpreted for the 
Apatcr and the armed forces everywhere the remote proceedings 

in Tokyo bay. Twice he went on the air. He hailed the victory, 
but his accent fell on the peace ahead. (Page 15.) 

Saturday night, Sept. 1—Sunday morning at the scene of the 
pigning—the President said: “The Japanese militarists will not forget 
the U. 8. S. Missouri.” He proclaimed the next day V-J day. His 
Cabinet sat with him and a special radio hookup linked the White 
House with Tokyo bay. 

“Now let us set aside V-J day,” he said, “as one of renewed con- 
gecration to the principles which have made us the strongest nation 
on earth and which, in this war, we have striven so mightily to pre- 
serve.” He defined those principles as the spirit of liberty, the free- 
dom of the individual and the personal dignity of man.” 

Sunday night, on a broadcast with Hollywood stars, Truman tem- 
pered victory rejoicing with a grave warning. “Civilization,” he 
said, “cannot survive another war.” 

Presidential press conferences, as usual, produced a variety of 
news. Truman announced that Byron Price, who is dismantling the 
Office of Censorship, would go to Germany to advise American oc- 
cupation officials on public relations. He disclosed that Secretary of 
Interior Ickes could remain in the cabinet as long as he desired. 
He said he did not like Dictator Franco of Spain but would not in- 
terfere with Franco's government. He expressed the opinion that 
the Japanese never would have a chance to obtain revenge for their 
Gefeat. 

Eight officers and 20 enlisted men received the nation’s highest 
award for heroism from Truman. He hung the blue-ribboned Medal 
@f Honor around the neck of each in a ceremony in the East room 
ef the White House on Aug. 2” 


, 
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private business by ordering, on Aug. 25, that seized plants of 24 
companies be returned to their owners. He said the plants must be 
then formally approved the return of the first plants, including the 
Goodyear facilities at Akron, O. 
o = 
Must Remain High, Treasury Says 

T HE war’s end was translated immediately into a cash savings. 
That brought it down from 85 to 66 billion for the fiscal year 

which ends next June 30. Nonetheless, at least 50 billion of the 

273 billion when the fiscal period closes. To help meet the bill, a 

Victory loan drive will start next Oct. 29. The Treasury will seek 
Sharp retrenchment in war-related activities was requested by 

President Truman. He recommended a cutback of more than three 
Sizable taxes for a long time to come were forecast, however, 

by Treasury Secretary Vinson. 

probably will be around 25 billiong a year, Vinson said at a Labor 

day celebration in Peoria, Ill, 

may be able to make some reductions in tax rates,” he declared. 

He termed modernization of the federal tax structure “a basic factor 
War Production Board Chairman J, A. Krug reported at the end 

of August that the next three or four months would be a “time of 

that period, he pointed out. 

For July, actual civilian production was 46 per cent of a normal 
civilian output would exceed the prewar rate, employment be only 
slightly below. Looking ahead to next June, Krug predicted the 
of the prewar and employment 133 per cent. 

Congressmen Take Up Jobless Problem; 
ORETHOUGHT rather than hindsight in meeting the problem of 
unemployment was advocated by Labor Secretary Schwellenbach 

the Wagner-Murray full employment bill he asserted he was com- 

pletely opposed to any contention that it was desirable to have a 
Later, before the Senate finance committee, he indorsed Truman’s 

proposal for higher payments to the jobless, but insisted: “By and 

than in this unemployment compensation.” 

The full employment measure would require the President to sub- 
how nearly prospective spending and investment would provide the 
jobs needed, When the jobs in sight were deemed insufficient, Con- 
a last resort would set up a public works program, 

“It is good business for industrialists because it guarantees a 
Schwellenbach testified. Our problem is one of consumption, he 
added, since it hag been shown that we can produce plenty, 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, replied that the bill 
was unworkable, Beardsley Ruml, original pay-as-you-go tax advo- 

F. R. von Windegger, president of the Plaza bank of St. Louis, 
approved the plan and said, “I believe we are leaning over back- 

Secretary of the Treasury Vinson stressed the need for purchas- 
ing power to expand consumption and provide markets, Secretary 
use its financial power to prevent shrinking markets, Reconversion 
Boss Snyder made the point that the nation needs a mechanism to 
the peace. Secretary of State Byrnes, in a statement, spoke of the 
encouragement a depression-proof America would be for other nations. 


given back “as soon as practicable.” Stabilization Director Davis 
Government Cuts Budget, but Taxes 
The Federal Government reduced its budget 19 billion dollars. 
amount will be for war purposes, and the public debt will be about 
to sell 11 billions in bonds. 
and a half billion dollars in spending by civilian war agencies. 
The federal budget, even after demobilization and reconversion, 
“To meet this budget we must have sizable taxes, although we 
in the program to reach and maintain full employment.” 
economic concern.” Millions will leave war jobs and the services in 
prewar year, employment 51 per cent. By December, he predicted 
nation’s peacetime production would reach a prosperous 187 per cent 
Hearings Held on Full-Employment Bill 
F before a Senate banking committee Aug. 29. At a hearing on 
large reservoir of unemployed on which industry might draw. 
large, people are going to be more interested in a permanent job 
mit annual “job budgets” estimating the size of the labor force and 
gress would take steps designed to promote private activity, and as 
steady flow of purchasing power to absorb the products of industry,” 
To a succession of supporting witnesses, Ira Mosher, president 
cate, offered reservations. 
wards to help private enterprise in this bill.” 
of Commerce Wallace bespoke assurance that the Government would 
maintain a stable economy just as it has subscribed to one to keep 
Before the hearings closed, Senator Wagner (Dem.), New York, 


Workers, of William Green, AFL president and of CIO President 
Philip Murray, viewed a cut in the nation’s-work week—perhaps to 
36 hours—as “probably necessary to assure full employment in the 
year ahead.” 

“A reduction in the work in somewhat the same proportion that 
production per capita increases would appear to be a basic necessity 
to full employment,” Wagner asserted in confidently predicting Sen- 
ate passage of the measure he helped write, 


Hearings on Bill to Increase Job Insurance. 
An estimate that at least 10,000,000 persons will be out of work for 
as long as 15 months was given in another hearing by Harvey W. 


Brown, president of the International Association of Machinists. He 
and other labor leaders indorsed, before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, a bill for Federal supplements to establish a nationwide maximum 
of at least $25 a week in unemployment compensation, Each state 
now has its own schedule of payments to the jobless, with tops rang- 
ing from $15 to $25. 

Although more than 100,000 workers have been laid off in De- 
troit, Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), Michigan, said he thought Brown’s 
prediction was too high. 

Noting that the Kilgore bill provides federal aid for 26 weeks, 
Vandenberg inquired: “Isn’t the duration more important than the 
rate?” 

“No, because by higher payments you put Increased purchasing 
power in the hands of wonmkers, which will give increased momen- 
tum to reconversion,” Brown replied. 

Vandenberg suggested that no attempt be made to change the 
rates of state benefits. He proposed, instead, the extension at fed- 
eral expenses of the duration of payments. 

Nelson Cruikshank, director of social insurance for the AFL, tes- 
tified in a similar hearing in the House that 2,000,000 workers had 
been laid off since Japan’s surrender, and that action was imperative. 

Much of the opposition to the so-called federalization of unem- 
ployment benefits comes from Southern states, although Kansas and 
Pennsylvania officials have also taken that side. In those states 
where the general pay scale has been below the national average, 
the argument is that more compensation for unemployed would en- 
courage idleness. To this, Kilgore, the author of the bill, replied, 
“They're worried about getting cotton hands.” 

Chairman George of the Senate committee and Chairman Dough- 
ton of the House Ways and Means Committee held, however, to the 
view that the payment would put a premium on loafing. Réconver- 
sion Director Snyder, who told the Senate group that 6,000,000 per- 
sons might be unemployed by Jan. 1, and 8,000,000 by spring, told 
the House group: 

“T am not greatly impressed by fears that higher benefits will 
keep workers from accepting jobs. Benefits will still be considerably 
less than previous earnings, and all state laws disqualify workers 
from receiving compensation if they fail to accept suitable work when 
offered to them.” | 
Baruch Reports on Jobs for Veterans. 


Meanwhile, attention was given to jobs for returning service 
men. Gen. Omar N, Bradley said Sept. 5 that “jobs cannot be found 


for veterans if they are not found for other workers. 


The President yanked the Government farther out of the path of 
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The new veterans’ administrator was expressing agreement with few leaders urged such legislation be passed before continuing with 
Bernard M. Baruch, who had reported that any veterans’ program the huge task of giving effect to provisions of the new Constitution. 
must be tied in with “the larger program embracing the whole of | Whatever course is adopted, the Legislature likely will be in 
human demobilization.” session until next summer or next fall, if it discharges all of its 
In a report on a study requested by the late President Roose- legislative obligations. It convened last January. 

velt, Baruch ha . | as , ed” | : , . 
return of reeled a one ae land of PoC of New Bills in Legislature. 

) : | Nearly 100 bills were introduced in the two houses, most of 
neglect of human problems. ’ alte a 

constitutional revision measures dealing with elections, con- 


them 


Baruch, long-time confidante made these top 'solidation of departments, reorganization of the department of edu- 


recommendations: 


of presidents, 
cation, iury service and taxation. 

The Senate received a bill to enlarge the powers of a state com- 
mission created to study the desirability of a Missouri Valley 
|'Authority, to enable the group to make a survey of the Missouri 
‘river valley before reporting its recommendations. 

An additional appropriation for $151,200 for the state develop- 
ment of resources and for postwar development work in the current 
in the House. It would supplement an 


Immediate steps to provide jobs for all workers. 

Separation and streamlining of medical and non-medical 
functions of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Liberalization of the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

Granting to veterans entering business special “incen- 
tive” tax rates 25 per cent lower than the normal rates. 

Gen. Bradley said in a statement he agreed with Baruch that 
the solution of veterans’ problems proceed alone.” He 
added: 

“Jobs cannot be found for veterans if they are not also found 
for other workers. Any attempt to provide full employment for one 
group at the expense of others would and should be destined for | 
failure.” 

Earlier Truman assured veterans their job rights—the right to 


fiscal year was offered 
existing appropriation of $112,000. 

A Republican-sponsored resolution, calling on all state depart- 
ments to give preference to war veterans in employment, was offered 
in the House and referred to a committee. 

The House ordered creation of a committee to arrange for an 
oil painting depicting the signing of the Japanese surrender docu- 
ments on the U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo harbor. The painting is to be 


“cannot 


hung fh the House chamber. 

The House perfected and placed in position for passage a bill 
‘reducing the property tax on realty and personal property, for state 
general revenue purposes, from 5 cents on the $100 assessed valuation 
A Democratic-sponsored amendment to abolish the tax 


their old job if they apply for it within 90 days after leaving the 
service—would be protected, even if it means special legislation by 
Congress. 

The Army showed signs of releasing men faster. for 
discharge of soldiers were lowered from &5 to 80, and the age for 
release for men with two years’ service was reduced from 38 to- 35. 


Points 
to 3 cents. 


was defeated. 
Trial before the Senate of State Senator Joseph A. Falzone of 


Pearl Harbor Reports Step Up Move 


commenting on testimony by John L. Lewis of the United Mine) 


Clayton may be postponed until Oct. 22. He is accused of soliciting 
$1500 from beauty shop operators in connection with a pending cos- 
metology regulatory bill. Trial originally was scheduled to begin 
Sept. 17 under recommendations of a Senate committee which filed 
the charges. The October date tentatively was agreed on by opposing 
counsel, subject to Senate approval. 

The Senate Senatorial Redistricting Commission, appointed by 
Gov. Phil M. Donnelly under provisions of the new Constitution, 
remained deadlocked. After its fourth meeting here it adjourned to 
‘Sept. 25. If it fails to adopt a plan by Nov. 25 the 17 State Senators 
to be elected in 1946 must be chosen at large, instead of by districts. 


For Unification of Army and Navy 


HE Army and Navy findings on Pear] Harbor, made public by 
T Peenicene Truman Aug. 29, (See Page 7) had a mixed reaction 
| on Congressmen in Washington for the reconvening of Congress 
Sept. 5. Some, who wanted the blame for the disaster of Dec. 7, 1941, 
indelibly fixed, said the reports did not go far enough. Others con- 
tended the inquiries had gone too far in criticizing Secretary of State 
Hull and Gen, George C. Marshall, Army chief of staff. 

Although the President and the Army and Navy indicated they 
were willing to close the books on Pearl Harbor, those in the political 
arena of Congress, showed little inclination to do so. A movement 
for a full congressional inquiry began at once. 

How much of a hunting expedition this might turn out to be 


Highway Department Reorganization. 

There was a “shake-up” in the State Highway Department, in 
keeping with an earlier declaration by Gov. Donnelly that he desired 
better relations between the department and the public, 8S, M. Rud- 
der, Assistant Chief Highway Engineer for nine years, was trans- 


life 


second in less 


< 


was in doubt, but there was no doubt that the Army and Navy reports 
had given plenty of ammunition to advocates of a single command ferred from that post to manager of the Highway planning agency 
with a salary reduction and P. H. Daniells was advanced from engi- 
The Army report flatly asserted: “Unity of command in Wash- pen’: 
ington would have been a condition precedent to unity of command Gov. Donnelly appointed Hugh McSkimming (Dem.), St. Louis, 
as state oil inspector to succeed George Metzger (Rep.), St. Louis, 
The Senate Military Affairs Committee already has before it a. 
bill by Senator Hill of Alabama for unification of the armed forces. | headed by Morris FE. Osburn, chairman of the State Public Service 
In the House Chairman May of the Military Affairs Committee and | 
Chairman Woodrum of the Select Committee on Postwar Military ments and the Council of State Governments. 
| Warden Thomas FE, Whitecotton (Dem.), of the state peniten- 
Army leaders have supported unification, but the Navy has been ai : 
eG RR rector of penal institutions. 
The Governor commuted to imprisonment the death sen- 
than a year, was begun hy Secretary Byrnes late in August and wenmete Oe irl 
completed Sept. 5 when the President sent nominations to the Sen- ge patna — mite 
Early construction of another state office building in Jefferson 
Nelson Rockefeller, Archibald MacLeish. In—Dean Acheson, Col. | 
by Gov. Donnelly. 
Details on Page 15.) Fee 
( B | Brinkley of St. Louis, under seven-year prison sentence for alleged 
| perjury in testimony before a St. Louis grand jury in connection with 
° . invalidated a St. Louis wartime ordinance regulating business hours 
U. 7. ™ French Relations Given a Boost ct gasoline filling stations because it was discriminatory. The death 
|Talbert was convicted of the murder of Marti i s 
| and France resulted from a seven-day visit by Gen. Charles de) Talbert’s execution ae si per St. Louis 
Gaulle, president of the Provisional French Government to Wash- | | vahieoast 
ington and other American cities. | 
phasized the “fundamental harmony” of American and French post- | 
war aims. | 
J 
, , 
American help in solving France’s temporary relief and reconstruc- | HILE the eyes of the world followed the formal surrender 
tion problems. He drew a laugh when asked by reporters for com- | 
deaths, legal and political happenings, accidents and law viola- 
press had not given America a square deal, tions in and around St. Louis was net interrupted for want of the 
“I must say that during the last five years, I, also, have been 
That the war really was over was brought home to St. Louisans 
French policy,” De Gaulle replied. by the easing of wartime controls. The end of gasoline rationing, 
Continued French control of territory through which Germany 
way travel and city traffic. 
Ruhr basin; maintenance of full French sovereignty in Indochina Cancellation of war contracts threw thousands out of work. 
and New Caledonia, with greater self-government for Indochina are 
- | 
gan providing n@yv jobs. 
After a triumphal tour of New York, Chicago and Ottawa, | Staffs of ration boards were reduced. At the same time, pro- 
Hyde Park, N. » he flew back to Paris Aug. 30. | expanded. 
* . . 
Finland Recognized; Navy Lists Bases. 
There were adjustments and settlements. 
and Finland, the unreneging debtor. They were reluctantly severed Plans were announced for a Navy redistribution center, at the 
and Britain. : nel of about 2500 and with a transient average of 900 to 1000. 
The Navy spoke its mind on postwar bases for the two-ocean| Reopening of the schools Sept. 4 showed an attendance of more 
running clear across the Pacific, and a set of six permanent major nounced for reducing the teaching load and improving the achieve- 
bases in the Atlantic, Orfe of these would be on Bermuda and an-|ment test scores of pupils, shown by tests in the past year to be 
Assistant Secretary H. Struve Hensel at a press conference Sept. 5. | It was disclosed that St. Louis and the Eastern District of Mis- 
With the end of the war, politics showed new life. The/souri, including 54 of the state’s 114 counties, had paid 73 per cent 
contro] of Congress next year, The first is the contention that the | first time exceeded one billion dollars, for the most recent fiscal year. 
administration has “fumbled” reconversion. The other three—laid Of professional interest were the resignation of Gaston F. 
National Committee after a cross-country swing—are: The people|Chemical Co., and the appointment of Dr. Joyce C. Stearns as dean 
are “skeptical about promises made by the Truman administration of the faculties at Washington University. 
convinced that it is time to “audit” the New Deal and it is “turning|of former Circuit Judge John W, Joynt as co-trustee of the still 
to the Republican party as the logical and indeed the only availabje |large Robert Campbell trust estate, and the granting of a divorce 
trying to “capitalize for partisan purposes the patriotism of the mil- queen. 
lions of men and women now returning from duty in the armed | The Missouri Department of the American Legion elected a new 
| Ten persons were drowned and 12 were killed in automobile acci- 
| a eens eg? || dents in the St. Louis area. Harry Heifetz of Clayton was killed 
| ( | 
Aft Jefferson ity— | Two St. Louis County residents, Edward Clanton and Arche E. 
| Greene, were killed in an East Side airplane crash, and a native of 
many of the legislators were disposed to make a more serious | Stephen J. Lengyel, chief of police af Madison, and his wife 
effort to perform the major tasks of putting the new Constitu- were found fatally shot, and four other men were shot and killed. 
special revision committees of the Senate and House in the two-/| Morton, July 20. 
month summer recess, but the Legislature still is confronted with | Charles W. Shilkett, skeet shooter and breeder of fine dogs, was 
six months ago, Dr. Walter Baumgarten, well-known St. Louis physician, was 
Surrender of Japan placed new emphasis on the necessity for burned to death in the destruction of his Wisconsin summer home. 


| m4 St. Louis, Paul F. Berdanier Jr., was killed in a crash at Green- 
tion into operation and enacting postwar legislation. Patrolmen Charles Young and Elroy Dietz were exonerated in 
solution of virtually all of the major legislative problems posed by charged with first-degree murder in the killing of Logan McDaniels, 
legislation for state assistance in postwar reconversion, development, Deaths of other St. Louisans are on Page 18. For records of births 


for the Army and Navy. 
neer of plans and surveys to assistant chief engineer. 
in Hawaii.” | 
and appointed a Governor’s committee on interstate co-operation, 
Commission, to co-operate with the federal and other state govern- 
Policy, announced that they would study the problem, | 
tiary, succeeded Loyd I. (Boots) Miller (Rep.), Springfield, as state 
The expected State Department shake-up, the 
tence of Buford Cole, St. Louis Negro, convicted of the murder of 
Major changes: Out-—Joseph C. Grew, Brig. Gen. Julius Holmes, |... 
J R P & |City to house the ever-expanding state government was recommended 
Frank McCarthy, Spruille Braden, William Benton, Donald S. Russell. | 
| The Missouri Supreme Court ordered a new trial for Andrew 
DeGaulle Visits T d F.D.R.’s Grave, 
euautie sits ruman an . N.S rave, the notorious Melendes case, because of trial court errors. The court 
| 
sentence of William FE. Talbert, St. Louis t j 
NCREASED cordiality of relationship between the United States = county Negro, Was SttrEaee 
‘county farmer, in 1941. 
| siommetl 
A joint statement by Truman and Gen. de Gaulle Aug. 25 em-| t e N 
S : Loui S IVNCWS— 
At a press conference the day before, Gen. de Gaulle praised — $$ — 
and occupation of Japan, the daily succession of births and 
ment on Truman’s statement to French reporters that the French 
usual means of recording it. (See Pages 17 and 18.) 
struck by some articles in the United States press in regard to’ 
: which came with Japan’s surrender, brought an increase in high- 
repeatedly has attacked France; internationalization of the German 
Long Hnes formed at employment offices. Reconversion slowly be- 
French aims, De Gaulle disclosed. 
Ontario, and a pilgrimage to the grave of President Roosevelt at | visions and facilities for the welfare of returning veterans were 
New labor disputes arose (including the ones that tied up the 
Diplomatic relations were restored Aug. 31 between this country newspapers). 
in June last year, long after the Finns had become enemies of Russia; Naval Air Base at Lambert-St. Louis Field, with permanent person- 
fleet. (See Pafe 15.) It wants a string of major and minor bases than 97,000, about the same as that of last year. Plans were an- 
other on Newfoundland. Its recommendations were presented by |relatively low. 
Republican party chose the first four issues on which it hopes to win/of the state’s record-breaking total of federal taxes, which for the 
down Aug, 22 by Chairman Herbert Brownell Jr. of the Republican| DuBois, noted chemical engineer, as a vice president of Monsanto 
to bring about economy in the Federal Government”; the public is) In court proceedings, two matters of interest were the naming 
agency to conduct that audit’; some New Deal adherents are decree to Mrs. Susan Thompson Peschke, former Veiled Prophet's 
services.” {commander, August C. Bass of Warrensburg. 
‘in a highway accident near Chicago on Labor day. 
HE Missouri Legislature reconvened Sept. 4 with indications | wich, Conn. 
Considerable work on constitutional enabling bills was done by|the Police Board investigation of the fatal shooting of Elmer W. 
adoption of the new and modern charter last February, more than | Negro groom, and will have hearing Sept. 20. 
re-employment and aid to veterans, as the legislators reconvened. A ,and deaths see Page 19. 
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GEN. MACARTHUR HAILS SURRENDER 


5-R.O. at Surrender Cer 


TEXT OF PLEA BY ALLIED 
CHIEF FOR ‘WORLD BASED ON 
FAITH AND UNDERSTANDING?’ 


‘We Have Known Bitterness of Defeat and 
Exultation of Triumph—We Must Go 
Forward to Preserve in Peace What We 
Have Won in War’—Other Addresses. 


OLLOWING are the terts of remarks by Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
Adm. Chester W. Nimitz on the signing of the Japanese sur- 

render aboard the battleship Missouri Sept. 2, together with a 
proclamation by Emperor Hirohito: 


a 


FE are gathered here, representative of the major warring pow- 
W:: to conclude a solemn agreement whereby peace may be 
restored. The issues, involving divergent ideas and ideologies, 
have been determined on the battlefields of the world and hence are 
not for our discussion or debate. Nor is it for us here to meet, 
representing as we do a majority of the peoples of the earth, in a 
spirit of distrust, malice or hatred. But rather it is for us, both 
victors and vanquished, to rise to that higher dignity which alone 
benefits the sacred purposes we are about to serve, committing al] 
of our peoples unreservedly to faithful compliance with the undef- 
takings they are here formally to assume. 

It is my earnest hope, and indeed the hope of all mankind, that 
from this solemn occasion a better world shall emerge out of the 
blood and carnage of the past—a world founded upon faith and 
understanding—a world dedicated to the dignity of man and the 
fulfillment of his most cherished wish—for. freedom, tolerance and 


| Gen. MacArthur's Opening Remarks 


justice. 
The terms and conditions upon which surrender of the Japanese 


imperial forces is here to be given and accepted are contained in the 
instrument of surrender now before you. 

As supreme commander for the Allied ‘powers, I announce it my 
firm purpose, in the tradition of the countries I represent, to proceed 
in the discharge of my responsibilities with justice and tolerance, 
while taking all necessary dispositions to insure that the terms of 
gurrender are fully, promptly and faithfully complied with. 

I now invite the representatives of the Emperor of Japan and 
the Japanese Government and the Japanese imperial headquarters 
to sign the instrument of surrender at the places indicated... . 

The supreme commander for the Allied powers will now sign on 
behalf of the nations at war with Japan. . 

The representatives of the United States of America will sign 
MOW. « « « 

The representative 

The representative 

The representative 
now sign. . 

The representative 

The representative 

The representative 


of the Republic of China will now sign. » e . 
of the United Kingdom will now sign... . 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will 
of Australia will now sign. . « . 
of Canada will now sign. « e « 
of France will now sign... e« 

The representative of Netherlands will now sign. « « « 

The representative of New Zealand will now sign. « « e 

Let us pray that peace be now restored to the world, and. that 
God will preserve it always. These proceedings are closed. 


On board all naval vessels at sea and and in port, and at our 
many island bases in the Pacific, there is rejoicing and thanksgiving. 
The long and bitter struggle, which Japan started so treacherously 
on the Seventh of December, 1941, is at an end. 

I take great pride in the American forces which have helped to 
win this victory. America can be proud of them. The officers and 
men of the United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard 
and merchant marine who fought in the Pacific have written heroic 
new chapters in this nation’s military history. I have infinite 
respect for their courage, resourcefulness and devotion to duty. We, 
also acknowledge the great contMution to this victory made by our 
valiant allies. United we fought and united we prevail. 

The port of Tokyo, which was first opened by Commodore Perry 
in 1853, is now crowded with United States men o’ war. The process 
of bringing Japan into the family of civilized nations, which was 
interrupted when Japan launched her program of conquest, will soon 
begin again. 

Today all freedom-loving peoples of the world rejoice in the 
victory and feel pride in the accomplishments of our combined forces. 
We also pay tribute to those who defended our freedom at the cost 


Admiral Nimitz's Remarks 


of their lives. 
On Guam is a military cemetery in a green valley not far from 


my headquarters. The ordered rows of white crosses stand as re- 
minders of the heavy cost we have paid for victory. On these crosses 
are the names of American soldiers, sailors and marines—Culpepper, 
Tomaino, Sweeney, Bromberg, Depew, Melloy, Ponziani—names that 
are a cross section of democracy. They fought together side by side. 
To them we have a solemn obligation—the obligation to insure that 
their sacrifice will help to make this a better and safer world in 
which to live. 

To achieve this it will be necessary for the United Nations to 
enforce rigidly the peace terms that will be imposed upon Japan. 
It will also be necessary to maintain our national strength at a level 
which will discourage future acts of aggression aimed at the de- 
struction of our way of life. 

Now we turn to the great tasks of reconstruction and restoration. 
I am confident that we wiJl be able to apply the same skill, resource- 
fulness and keen thinking to these problems as were applied to the 


problems of winning the victory. 


My fellow countrymen: 

Today the guns are silent. A great tragedy has ended. A great 
victory has been won. The skies no longer rain death—the seas bear 
only commerce—men everywhere walk upright in the sunlight. The 
entire world is quietly at peace. The holy mission has been com- 
pleted and in reporting this to you, the people, I speak for the thou- 
sands of silent lips, forever stilled among the jungles and the beaches 
and in the deep waters of the Pacific which marked the way. I 
speak for the un-named brave millions homeward-bound to take up 
tHe challenge of that future which they did so much to salvage from 
the brink of disaster. 

As I look back gn the long, tortuous trail from those grim days 
of Bataan and Corregidor, when an entire world lived in fear; when 
democracy was on the defensive everywhere, when modern civilization 
trembled in the balance, I thank a merciful God that He has given 
us the faith, the courage and the power from which to mould victory. 

We have known the bitterness of defeat and the exultation of 
triumph, and from both we have learned there can be no turning 
back: We must go forward to preserve in peace what we won in war. 

A new era is upon us. Even the lesson of victory itself brings 
with it profound concern, both for our future security and the sur- 
vival of civilization. The destructiveness of the war potential, through 
progressive advances in scientific discovery, has in fact now reached 
@ point which revises the traditional concept of war. 

Men since the beginning of time have sought peace. 
methods through the ages have attempted to devise an international 
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Every vantage point aboard the U.S.S. Missouri was occupied 
as the Japanese surrender ceremony got under way Sept. 2 


in Tokyo 


Bay. 


process to preveft or settle disputes between nations. 


From the very 


start, workable methods were found in so far as individual citizens 
were concerned, but the mechanics of an instrumentality of larger 


international scope have never been successful, 


Military alliance, 


balances of power, leagues‘of nations, all in turn failed, leaving the 


only path to be by way of the crucible of war. 
ness of war now blots out this alternative. 
If we do not now devise some greater and more equitable 


chance, 


system Armageddon will be at our door, 


The utter destructive- 
We have had our last 


The problem basically is 


theological and involves in spiritual recrudescence and improvement 
of human character that will synchronize with our almost matchless 
advance in science, art, literature and all material and cultural de- 


velopments of the past two thousand years. 


if we are to save the flesh. 


It must be of the spirit 


We stand in Tokyo today reminiscent of our countryman, Com- 


modore Perry, ninety-two years ago. 


‘His purpose was to bring to 


Japan an era of enlightenment and progress by lifting the veil of 
isolation to the friendship, trade and commerce of the world, But 
alas the knowledge thereby gained of western science was forged 


into an instrument of oppression and human enslavement. 


Freedom 


of expression, freedom of action, even freedom of thought were denied 
through suppression of liberal education, through appeal to super- 


stition and through thé application of force. 


We are committed by 


the Potsdam declaration of principles to see that the Japanese people 


are liberated from this condition of slavery. 


It is my purpose to 


implement. this commitment just as rapidly as the armed forces are 
demobilized and other essential steps taken to neutralize the war 


potential. 


enable expansion vertically rather than horizontally. 


The energy of the Japanese race, if properly directed, will 


If the talents 


of the race are turned into constructive channels, the country can 
lift itself from its present deplorable state into a position of dignity. 
To the Pacific basin has come the vista of a new emancipated 


world. 


Today, freedom is on the offensive, democracy is on the 


march. Today, in Asia as well as in Europe, unshackled peoples are 
tasting the full sweetness of liberty, the relief from fear. 

In the Philippines, America has evolved a model for this new 
free world of Asia. In the Philippines, America has demonstrated 
that peoples of the East and peoples of the West may walk side by 


side in mutual respect and with mutual benefit. 


The history of our 


sovereignty there has now the full confidence of the East. 

And so, my fellow countrymen, today I report to you that your 
sons and daughters have served you well and faithfully with the 
calm, deliberate, determined fighting spirit of the American soldier 
and sailor based upon a tradition of historical trait, as against the 
fanaticism of an enemy supported only by mythological fiction, their 


spiritual strength and power has 


brought us through the victory. 


They are homeward bound—take care of them, 


Emperor Hirohito's Proclamation 


Accepting the terms set forth in the declaration issued by the 
heads of the governments of the United States, Great Britain and 
China on July 26, 1945, at Potsdam and subsequently adhered to hy 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, I have commanded the Japa- 
nese Imperial Government and the Japanese imperial headquarters 
to sign on my behalf the’ instrument of surrender presented by the 
supreme commander for the Allied powers and to issue general orders 
to the military and naval forces in accordance with the direction of 
the supreme commander of the Allied powers. 

I command all my people forthwith to cease hostilities, to lay 
down their arms and faithfully to carry out all the provisions of the 
instrument of surrender and the general orders issued by the Japa- 
nese imperial general headquarters hereunder, | 


The Missouri Saw Its First Action 
In February; Had Two Close Calls 


WASHINGTON (AP)—The bat- 
tleship Missouri, on which Japan’s 
surrender was signed Sept. 2, 


symbolizes the might which the 
United States Navy brought against 
the Japanese. 

The $100,000,000, 45,000-ton war- 
ship and its three sisters of the 
Iowa class, are the largest in the 
world, 

The Missouri, named after Pres- 
ident Truman’s home state, was 
launched Jan. 29, 1944, at the 
Brooklyn navy yard with Tru- 
man’s daughter Margaret as spon- 
sor. Truman, then Senator, made 
an address. 

The battleship was commissioned 
June 11, 1944, with Capt. William 
M. Callaghan, U.S.N., of Oakland, 
Calif., as its first skipper. 

A nephew of the President, 
John C. Truman, a seaman first 
class, is serving aboard the Mis- 
souri. 

The Missouri had at least two 
narrow escapes from Japanese 
suicide planes off Okinawa, it 
was disclosed. 

On April 11, it was attacked by 
a low flying kamikaze. The ship’s 
gunfire threw the pjgne off bal- 
ance and it crashed against the 


starboard side aft, throwing gas- 
oline and debris over the main 
deck. Fire was quickly extin- 
guished. Other unsuccessful at- 
tacks were made five days later. 

Since its initial action, when it 
escorted carriers of V. Adm. Marc 
Mitscher’s Task Force 58 in the 
first mass air strikes against Ja- 
pan on Feb. 16 and 17 the Mis- 
souri followed the tide of battle 
to the final Japanese surrender. 

It furnished close support to 
carriers operating against Iwo 
Jima in the early days of that 
campaign, and it was on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 19 off Iwo that the 
Missouri first opened fire on the 
enemy. The ship’s five-inch guns 
shot down an enemy plane after 
its radar had picked up the ap- 
proaching craft. 

Following the Iwo operation, the 
Missouri returned with carriers 
for more strikes against Tokyo. 
On March 24, the Missouri, along 
with other battleships, opened up 
the first bombardment of Oki- 
nawa. Her big 16-inch guns 
knocked out eight coastal defense 
installations, destroyed several 
control towers, exploded an am- 
munition dump and destroyed and 
damaged several large buildings. 


ARRIVAL OF JAP 
MANILA - BOUND 
EMISSARIES AT TE 


Post - Dispatch Writer 
Says Gen. Kawabe and 
Other Officers Ap- 


peared Grim. 


By TED P. WAGNER 


Surrender in Tokyo Bay Described 
By Post-Dispatch Correspondent 


| By TED P. WAGNER 


| 
| A War Correspondent of the 
| Post-Dispatch. 


| ABOARD BATTLESHIP MIS- 
|\SOURI, TOKYO BAY (by radio) 
—With stately flights of Super- 
fortresses and hundreds of Navy 
| Corsairs droning overhead, 
| historic ceremony of Japan's sur- 
|render to the Allies Sept. 2 closed 
with a Hollywood-style ending. 
The sun broke through gray 
clouds as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Douglas MacArthur fer- 


i 
| 


A War Correspondent of _ the' 
Post-Dispatch. | 

IE ISLAND (by radio)—This 
sun-baked island, where Ernie 
Pyle is buried, saw the first for- 
mal meeting between victor and 
vanquished in the Pacific war 
when Emperor Hirohito’s surren- 
der envoys arrived here Aug. 17 
on their way to Manila to meet 
Gen, Douglas MacArthur, | 

Fourteen Japanese officers, 
headed by Lt. Gen. Takashiro | 
Kawabe, and two civilians stepped | 
out of two white-painted Betty | 
bombers shortly after noon. 

It was a glum group ef emissa- | 
ries. The military men wore green 
uniforms with gold braid and pol- 
ished boots. Samurai swords 
swung from their belts. The Jap- 
anese air crews wore fur-lined hel- 
mets, heavy clothing and flying 
boots—unnecessary in le’s tropi- 
cal heat, 

Yanks Line Runway. 

Hundreds of Fifth Air Force 
personnel lined the runway as the 
Japanese bombers, with green 
crosses painted on fuselage, tail 
and wings, came in. 

The envoys, accompanied by two 
air crewmen, walked toward the | 
Air Transport Command plane) 
which was to take them on the, 
second leg of their trip. 

It was a dramatic moment when 
the Japanese planes, escorted by 
P-38 fighters of the famous Eighth 
Group came into view, The fight- 
ers broke off and the Japanese 
bombers flew the length of the 
strip escorted by B-25s of the 
American Air Apaches group, The 
Japs circled the field three times 
before dropping their flaps and 
coming in to good landings. 

The sunburned Americans lin- 
ing the air strip were silent as the 
planes taxied to a standstill. 

The receiving officers were head- 
ed by Brig. Gen. Frederic Smith 
Jr. of the Fifth Fighter Com- 
mand, Col James Pettus of St. 
Louis is the airdrome commander. 
Lt, Henry Osibov, interpreter, 
opened the circular door in the 
fuselage of the first Japanese 
plane and conversed with a Japa- 
nese civilian wearing white golf 
socks and white shoes, 

‘What a Sight!’ 

As the Japs began to file out 
of the plane, a soldier bystander 
exclaimed softly: 

“Man, oh, man, what a sight!” 
The envoys crossed to the re- 
ceiving officers, who gave them 
instrugtions for their transfer to 
the American transport. Gen, Ka- 
wabe nodded curtly several times 
and led his group up the ladder 
into the plane. 

The Japanese military envoys 
included eight Army men and six 
Navy men. 

The Japanese airmen who tum- 
bled out of the planes after the 
brass hats appeared unconcerned 
that the landing strip had been 
one of their targets a few days 
before. 

The Japanese crews of the Betty 
bombers, while awaiting the re- 
turn of their party, were housed 
in separate quarters but ate Amer- 
ican chow and chatted with an 
American interpreter. 

The flyers, selected Navy crew- 
men led by a senior lieutenant 
with 20 years of service, expressed 
admiration for the Douglas C-54 
transport which carried the en- 
voys to Manila, The men appeared 
to be at ease and mildly curious 
about their strange surroundings. 


THOMAS MANN REJECTS PLEA 
TO RETURN TO REICH TO LIVE 


SANTA MONICA, Calif. (AP)— 
Novelist Thomas Mann has no in- 
tention of returning to his native 
Germany to live, although he may 
visit there when travel conditions 
permit, he told the Associated 
Press on Sept. 1. 

The 70-year-old author, whose 
books were burned and whose 
scholastic honors were rescinded 
by Hitler, has established a new 
home here, high on the Palisades 
overlooking the Pacific ocean. 


vently intoned hope for lasting 
peace, 

The actual signing took 18 min- 
utes, but necessary revision re- 
quired 10 minutes more, It was 
due to the Canadian representa- 
tive, Col. Lawrence Moore-Cos- 


grave, signing on the wrong line. 


Eleven Japanese representatives, 
three in top hats and tails, were 
piped aboard and gravely took 
their places, Standing facing a 
green-cloth covered table on which 
two bound copies of the surrender 
document lay. Gen. 
decorations, strode from the cap- 
tain’s quarters to the deck and 
stood facing the Japanese. The 
Supreme commander read his 
opening remarks and then invited 
“representatives et grero Japan, 
the Japanese Government and 
Japanese imperial headquarters to 
sign the instrument of surrender.” 

Foreign Minister Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu, who has a wooden leg, 
took three stiff strides forward, 
removed his top hat, peeled a yel- 
low glove from his right hand 
and sat down as his secretary ar- 
ranged the papers for signature. 
Disregarding pens in ready hold- 
ers, Shigemitsu. used his own 
fountain pen in signing for his 
country. When he stepped away, 
the Japanese chief of staff, Gen. 
Yoshijiro Umezu, in tan uniform 


with boots and gold braid, af- | 


fixed the second signature. 
Allied Signers. 
Gen. MacArthur next signed for 


the Allies as supreme commander | 


and Adm. Chester W. Nimitz 
signed. as representative of the 
United States. They were followed 
by Gen. Hsu 
China, Adm, Sir Bruce Fraser, in 
British navy whites, for the 
United Kingdom; Lt. Gen. Kuzma 
Derevyanko for the Soviet repub- 
lics, Gen. Sir Thomas Blamey for 
Australia, Gen. Jacques LeClere 
for France, Adm. Conrad Helfrich 
for the Netherlands and Air Vice 
Marshal Isitt for New Zealand. 

The surrender scene was the 
veranda deck of the battleship 
Missouri. Sixteen-inch guns of the 
forward turrets slanted skyward. 
The Missouri’s mighty sister ship, 
the Iowa, rode at anchor nearby. 
Two hundred thirty-eight corre- 
spondents and camera men, in- 
cluding some Japanese, were on 
the turrets and platforms that 
overlooked the ceremonial spot. 
The area was surrounded by 
khaki-clad members of the Pacific 
war, men whose faces the reader 
has seen in photographs through- 
out the combat years. There 
was Gen. MacArthur, an imposing 
figure with his famous cap now 
weather-beaten and tarnished but 
still jaunty; erect Adm. Nimitz, 
hard-jawed Adm. William F. Hal- 
sey, salty V. Adm. John §S. Mce- 
Cain. 

On the Army side stood Gen. 
Walter Krueger, Gen. George C. 
Kenney, Lt. Gen. Robert L. Fichel- 
berger, sober-faced Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell, Gen. Carl Spaatz, Maj. 
Gen. Curtis De May, Maj. Gen. 
Ennis C, Whitehead and Maj. Gen. 
Richard Sutherland, MacArthur's 
smooth chief of staff. There were 
many other hard-hitting generals 
who guided our forces over beach- 
head and through jungle. 

Color was provided, among AI- 
lied representatives, by burly Rus- 
sians, scholarly Chinese, British, 
Australians, French. 

Japanese Stony-Faced. 

The Japanese were stony-faced 
during the ceremony. The only 
exchange or remarks was between 
Gen, Sutherland and the Foreign 
Minister’s secretary. Military 
members of the Japanese group 


It was in these placid surround- 
ing that Mann commented upon 
the appeal for his return, made 
by a Berlin committee, the “Vic- 
tims of Fascism.” 

“There is no service I could 
render in Germany that I cannot 
render here,” he declared. “No 
doubt I would find many friends 
there, but I think I would also 
find many enemies—defeated ene- 
mies, but thereby even more dan- 
erous.” 
e The appeal, published by the 
Soviet-controlled Communist and 
Christian Democratic party news- 
papers, termed Mann “one of the 
greatest and ablest sons of the 
German people,” and asserted, 
“We believe you now have a his- 
toric work to accomplish in Ger- 
many. We need your help. You 
belong to us.” 


BRITSH KNIGHT ADM. HALSEY 


ABOARD ADM. RAWLING’S 
FLAGSHIP, Western Pacific (AP) 
—Adm. William F. Halsey, com- 
mander of ghe American Third 
Fleet, became a Knight of the 
British Empire Aug. 15. Adm. 
Sir Bruce Fraser, commander in 
chief of the British fleet, made 
the presentation. 


NEW MASS GRAVE FOUND 


LONDON (AP)—The Berlin ra-| 
dio said Aug, 31 that Polish au-| 
thorities have found a new mass_ 
grave near Posen (Poznan) con-| 
taining the skeletons of 12,000 per-| 
sons believed to have been mas- 


sacred by the Nazis 


wore white gloves but were with- 
out their samurai swords, 

When Gen. MacArthur signed, 
Lt. Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright 
and British Gen. Sir. Arthur 
Ernest Percival, recently released 
captives of the Japanese, stood be- 
hind the chair. Turning with a 
smile, Gen. MacArthur handed 
each a souvenir pen. 

Preliminaries included lively 
music by a Navy band, piping 
over the side of scores of high- 
ranking officers. The first Amer- 
ican flag to fly over Japan, the 
flag of Commodore Perry, was 
brought here by plane from the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis and 
was displayed over the bulkhead. 
The banner contains 31 stars, the 
number of states our nation had 
92 years ago. 

The Missouri, 45,000-ton flag- 
ship of Adm. Halsey's Third Fleet, 
was launched at the Brooklyn 
navy yard in January 1944 with 
Miss Margaret Truman as spon- 
sor, 


The surrender ceremony moved 
on schedule but was unthrilling 
until the finale. As the display of 
Allied air power roared overhead, 
there Was a lump in my throat. A 
veteran correspondent of the Pa- 
cific war commented, “and I 
thought I could never be thrilled.” 

So ended Japan’s bid for world 
power and the war it fought so 
tenaciously and brutally in a vain 
effort to attain it. It plainly was 
a bitter day for the Japanese in 
have been bitter in the imperial 
palace, 


The feeling of the American 


the. 


MacArthur, | 
in khaki with open shirt and no| 


Yung-chang for | 


1\doughboy, the man who fought the 
hard battle to victory, is: Let us 
have n osoft peace, let us not 
forget the beheadings, beatings 
and starvation inflicted so vicious- 
ly on our comrades, 


SCENE ON ENTRY 
INTO YOKOHAMA 


Following are other dispatches 
from Correspondent Wagner, de- 
scribing the occupation scene in 
Japan: 
| YOKOHAMA (By Radio)—Our 
air force was constantly overhead 
as a warning to the Japanese as 
we entered Yokohama Aug. 30. 
Flights of B-29s, which dealt 
| Yokohama a blazing lesson, 
cruised at medium level, with 
‘noisy fighters making frequent 
| swoops to the rooftops. Steel-hel- 
imeted Yanks stood at street cor- 
/ners and bridges, which also were 
guarded by machine gun squads. 
Commandeered trucks, some with 
great charcoal fuel pots smoking 
at the rear, wheeled through the 
streets carrying our troops and 
supplies. Automobiles were at a 
premium but some had been requi- 
sitioned for the use of the Army 
Staff and correspondents. 

A horde of correspondents— 
'American, Chinese, British, Aus- 
tralian and Filipino—were housed 
in two establishments, the Bund 
| Hotel and the modern office build- 
‘ing of the Rising Sun Oil Co., now 
converted into dormitories, 

Food was the chief problem, as 
Yokohama was not 
|guests. For dinner the Americans 
had boiled fish, boiled potatoes, 
warm beer, served by diminutive 
head-bobbing waitresses in a state 
of cheerful confusion. 

Few Troops in Sight. 

While every male wore some 
sort of uniform, there was little 
| evidence of the hundreds of thou- 
‘Sands of troops recently stationed 
in Yokohama, Seemingly 
| had melted away, but where? A 
'few soldiers lugging their gear 
through the streets obviously were 
‘men who had been demobilized 
and were on their way home. 

One caught glimpses of some 
husky Japanese attired in shorts 
and shoes, loafing in the yards of 
ithe villages—presumably former 
fighting men taking their ease. 

Not a single anti-aircraft gun 
or artillery piece has been seen 
‘in the area of AtSugi or Yoko- 
hama—formerly a heavily defend- 
ed port—evidence that the mili- 
tary moved promptly when or- 
dered to disarm. 

Those Japanese who were or- 
dered to work with the occupa- 
tion troops were politely co-oper- 
ative, and soon were borrowing 
| Cigarettes, 
| One of the horrors of the occu- 
pation were the Japanese beds 
provided for correspondents. 
Placed on top of a 


a 60-pound straw mattress, 
erally as “hard as a board.” 
an additional indignity, there was 
a straw-filled square pillow shaped 
like a loaf of home-made bread. 
A night on this rack results in 
a permanent crick in the neck. 
and a feeling of having been wal- 
loped across the back with a base- 
ball bat. Perhaps sleeping on such 
a contrivance is what makes the 
Japanese the way they are. 


Driving on Jap Road. 

The ride in motor convoy from 
Atsugi to Yokohama with occupa- 
tion troops was an unforgettable 
experience. 

A truckload of correspondents 
made the trip, which began ina 
rural area of rice and garden 
lands. Japanese farmers showed 
mixed emotions, some refusing to 
halt field work long enough for a 
glance at the passing infantrymen 
of the Eleventh Airborne Division. 
Some frowned but most of them 
were expressionless. The only 
gesture of welcome was made by 


lit- 


pered away from the road. 

“ 

rhe scene was most picturesque. 
Some spots were deep green with 


duce. Here and there was a sub- 
stantial house with a formal gar- 
den in the background, but most 
of the dwellings were small with 
thatched roofs in contrast to the 
gracefully sloping roofs of more 
pretentious homes. ' 
When the convoy reached the 
paved streets of the great sea- 
port, pedestrians stared but no 
comments were heard. Although 
the area was recently demilitarized 


atimost all the men wore some 
part of a uniform. Bicycles seemed 
to be the popular mode of trans- 
portation. There were some shiny 
Fords and other small cars. 
American troops rode through 
blocks of bombed industrial areas 
now dotted with 


homeless. They recalled the de- 
pression days in the United States. 
Rusted machinery and finished 
products littered the area. 
non-military buildings 
touched, evidence 
bombing. 
Yokohama roads were heavily 
policed by civil guards and mili- 
tary police. Some offered snappy 
salutes; others apparently found 
their role an unhappy one. The 
military police turned their backs 
on the passing convoy, thus fac- 
ing in the direction of possible 
sniping, but there were no un- 
toward incidents. The ride was a 
delightful experience except for 
the antics of the Japanese driver 
of the topheavy Japanese truck. 
Yokohama gave evidence at 
every turn of the wide use of elec- 
tric power. Power lines flank the 
roads and stretch acrogs country. 
Electric trains flash along elevat- 
ed tracks. 
‘as New York suburban trains. 


TOKYO TRIP SHOWS 


' 
j 


| 


were 


GREAT B-29 DAMAGE ' 


| Tokyo harbor and it must also| TOKYO (By Radio)—The drive 


from Yokohama through Kawa- 
saki to Tokyo Sept. 4 revealed a 
icontinuous industrial and business 


expecting 


they | 


combination | 
chest of drawers and bedstead was | 


As 


a small girl who waved her arms. 
Some scantily clad urchins scam- 


growing taro, rice and garden pro- | 


rusting metal | 
shanties thrown together by the| 


Many | 
un- | 
of accurate! 


They are as crowded | 


larea, probably the longest devas- 
tated section in the world. 

The swath of destruction left 
by our bombers was dotted with 
the shanties of the homeless. Men, 
women and children were digging 
in the debris and putting up make- 
shift homes. The extraordinary 
industrial development in this 
area was apparent from the im- 
mense plants still standing, al- 
though many of them are dam- 
aged. It explained how Japan 
built and maintained its large ar- 
mies and fleet. 
| Fire bombs were most generally 
used, as evidenced by standing 
chimneys amidst the ruins of de- 
molished buildings. Burnt, rust- 
ing machinery was seen in the 
ruins, with neat piles of finished 
parts which the machines had 
been producing. The skeletons of 
countless vehicles, including fire- 
fighting apparatus, lined the 
curbs in the burned-out areas. 
| The shores of the nearby har- 
bor were lined with factories and 
docks. Tokyo, third largest city 
in the world, with a prewar popu- 
lation of seven millions, has elec- 
tric power, electric trains, street 
cars and water, but the capital 
city is a shambles of burnt-out 
waste. Although a number of 
buildings, including some Govern- 
‘ment buildings, are untouched, 
the Foreign Ministry and 10 
buildings on the imperial grounds 
were destroyed or damaged. A 
Japanese interpreter told me: “I 
‘understand the Emperor is now 
living in a small place.” 
| I made the trip in the first 
American motor convoys to enter 
ithe capital. It was like being in 
a circus parade, with the Japa- 
nese staring at the passing pro- 
cession. A few, plainly upset at 
the presence of the “foreign dev- 
jils,” disdained even a glance. A 
ismall boy on the sidewalk and a 
man in a street-car safety zone 
make remarks that might easily 
be interpreted as uncomplimen- 
tary. 


| Americans were taking over the 
capital, although there were few 
troops there then. The first bull- 
dozer operators on the scene were 
clearing bombed sections. The 
bulldozer boys are true artists 
giving sidewalk watchers a fin- 
ished demonstration of how the 
Yanks handle the big machines. 
Japanese, silently watching, could 
not help but be impressed. By 
contrast, Japan is sadly short of 
transport. Practically no motor 
vehicles are in sight on the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare, along which 
amble hungry-looking horses and 
cud-chewing cows, dragging wag- 
ons and carts. 

Indeed, the wrath of the B-29s 
was great. 
} se 
ALLIED ‘VISITORS’ 


| AT DIET SESSION 
| DIET BUILDING, TOKYO — 
American war correspondents on 
Sept. 4 visited the Japanese Diet 
sessions, called to hear Emperor 
Hirohito’s rescript, 

There are separate chambers for 
the House of Peers and the House 
of Representatives, The beautiful 
rooms are done in a native wood 
“keyaki,” with ornamental. sky- 
lights. Panels bear carved designs 
of sheafs of rice, cornucopias, and 
the ax and mace. 

TL: House of Peers, where sit 
|the imperial princes, marquises, 
/counts, barons, imperial appoint- 
/ees and scholars from the Im- 
perial Academy, plus 66 high tax- 
payers described by the interpre- 
ter as “our Rockefellers,” has a 
gold chair for the Emperor. His 
place, behind the chairman, is 
draped with red and gold hang- 
ings, 

The Peers, some dressed in tail- 
coats and striped trousers, others 
in business suits and uniforms, 
gave grave attention to the busi- 
ness at hand. However, when re- 
cess was called, they turned al- 
most in a body to stare at the 
western visitors’ gallery. 

The galleries have carved rail- 
ings and _ straight-backed blue 
plush seats. Seats on the floor 
are the same, with a semicircular 
seating arrangement for the peers 
and representatives. Members of 
_ the cabinet flank the chairman in 
,each house, 
| Attending the meeting of repre- 
sentatives were Navy Minister 
\Adm. Mitsumasa /Yonai, Vice 
|Premier Prince Fumimaro Ko- 
noye, War Minister Gen. Sadamu 
|Shimomura, and Premier Nuru- 
hiko Higashi-Kuni, who sat at the 
chairman’s right. 

Before the opening of the rep- 
resentatives’ session, page girls 
in white blouses and dark trou- 
sers distributed bills to the desks 
of each member, 

The session was opened by 
Chairman Toshio Shimada, with 
the vice chairman reading the 
royal rescript. This was met by 
applause from the floor, after 
which the representatives rose 
and bowed their acknowledgment. 

A subsequent speaker referred 
to the war dead, with an expres- 
sion of appreciation to their fam- 
ilies, and discussed veterans’ prob- 
lems. The atmosphere of the 
chamber put several members to 
sleep. One fanned himself with 
a folding fan. Black-clad girl mes- 
sengers crouching below the level 
of the desks delivered notes to 
several members during the read- 
ing. 

Preparations for “Visitors.” 

The secretary of the Board of 
Information, who had arranged 
'for the correspondents’ attend- 
lance, was the master of cere- 
|monies for the occasion. He had 
| prepared for the visitors with 
English signs: “gallery for visi- 
tors,” “smoking room,” and on 
the lavatory, “W. C.” 

It was something of an: ordeal 
for the English-speaking informa- 
tion secretary, Mr. Shimonouchi, 
who was, nevertheless, politely 
competent. When a correspondent 
lasked him: “Were you present at 
‘the Diet meeting in December 
1941?” Shimonouchi replied: “No. 
I was in New York.” 

The visitors were a great treat 
to government employes, who 
stared curiously 
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STORY OF WAINWRIGHT'S RELEASE AFTER 3 YEARS AS CAPTIVE 


General Witnessed Jap Surrender 


On U.S.S. Missouri and Accepted 


Capitulation of 


Gen. Yamashita 


Hero of Corregidor and Bataan Decorated by 
Wedemeyer at Chungking — Withheld 
Comment on Treatment as Prisoner Until 


He Could Report to 


Chiefs in Washington. 


WASHINGTON (AP)—For three 
years and three months “Skinny’ 
Wainwright drank the bitter brew 
of defeat, suffered in silence all 
the indignities and humiliations 
that the cunning Japanese could 
devise to mortify the flesh and 
spirit of a great soldier. 

Today, Gen. Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright stands at the apex of his 
long road back from the despair 
of Bataan and Corregidor. Be- 
hind him lie the futile fight to 
save the Philippines, the igno- 
miny of surrender, imprisonment 
and brutality. Assuaging in part 
these tragic and searing memo- 
ries are the recollection of his 
swift release by a United States 
Army humanitarian team on Aug. 
16: the satisfaction of witnessing 
the Japanese surrender aboard the 
U.S.S. Missouri; the acceptance of 
the capitulation of Japanese Gen, 
Tomoyuki Yamashita in Manila, 
and the hero’s reception accorded 
to Wainwright at every stage of 
his journey home. 

Gen. Wainwright was released 
by a six-man volunteer team 
which parachuted into Japanese- 
held territory in Manchuria on 
Aug. 16. He had been a captive 
in a camp at Hsian, 100 miles 
north of Mukden along with Maj. 
Gen. George M. Parker Jr. of 
Portland, Ore., also captured on 
Luzon; A. W. L. Tjarda van Star- 
kenborgh Stachouwer, governor 


general of the Netherlands East | 


Indies; Lt. Gen. Sir Arthur Per- 
cival, British commander at Singa- 
pore; Sir Shenton Thomas, gover- 
nor of Singapore; Sir Mark Young, 
governor of Hong Kong, and C. 
D. Smith, governor of North Bor- 
neo. 

“Happiest Day of My Life.” 

Soon after his release, Wain- 
wright was flown to Chungking. 
Meeting correspondents there on 
Aug. 28, he said: 

“My friends, here I am after 
more than three years and three 
months in captivity. It is super- 
fluous to tell you that, when I 
was finally contacted in Man- 
. ehuria and again joined my com- 
rades in the United States Army, 
It was the happiest day of my 
life and from that time on it has 
been just one happy moment 
after another. 

“I imagine most of you know 
the circumstances over which I 
had no control—and in order to 
avoid what would have been a far 
greater disaster—I was forced on 
May 6, 1942, to tender to Lt. Gen. 
(Masaharu) Homma of the Jap- 
anese army the surrender of my 
forces in the Philippines. 

“My gallant troops had perhaps 
made a defense against more over- 
whelming odds under more dis- 
advantageous circumstances than 
troops of the American army had 
ever been confronted with in his- 
tory. 


“IT have had very little direct 
contact with my country or offi-) 
cial agencies thereof or even with | 
my family for over three years, | 


but such contacts here and there | 
as I have had have caused me to. 


believe that the administration, | 
the War Department and the 
Amervean people have accepted | 
my Aire disaster with forebear-| 


Wainwright was decorated with 
the Distinguished Service Cross 
for extraordinary heroism in 
northern Luzon in the Philippines. 
More than 50 American officers 
watched as Gen. Wedemeyer, com- 
mander of United States forces in 
China, pinned the decoration on 
Wainwright. 


“It gives me a great deal of 
pleasure and I am proud to pre- 
sent this medal which unquestion- 
ably has been deserved a long 
time,” Wedemeyer said. 


Wainwright, then a major gen- 
eral, was cited as commander of 
northern Luzon forces for “re- 
peatedly visiting points of the 
most severe conflict throughout 
his command, displaying outstand- 
ing courage and indifference to 
danger.” 

“By his presence and soldierly 
bearing during severe enemy bom- 
bardment and strafing attacks by 
infantry and tanks he stimulated 
and inspired the troops of his 
command,” the citation said. 

The award covered the period 
from Dec. 21, 1941, to Jan. 5, 1942. 
The heavy lines on Wainwright's 
face wrinkled into a half-smile 


when Gen. Wedemeyer pinned the| | 


medal next to two rows of other) **, , 


decorations on the general's uni-| ¢*) 
form. The men shook hands, }**% 


Wainwright snapped his thinned 
shoulders to attention and re- 
sumed the poker-faced expression 
he maintained during most of the 
ceremony. 

Entertained by Chiang. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
entertained Wainwright in his 
presidential villa on Chungking’s 
outskirts. In a speech, the Chinese 
leader said Wainwright's name 
would shine on the pages of Chi- 
nese as well as American history. 

Chiang said that Gen. Wain- 
wright’s “defense of Bataan will 
be remembered as one of the 
bravest military exploits of al! 
time.” He paid high tribute to 
the spirit which Wainwright and 
his men showed “during those 
dark and seemingly hopeless days 
when Japanese forces were sweep- 
ing forward everywhere.” 

An American officer now in 
Chungking told how Wainwright, 
who assumed command in the 
Philippines when MacArthur was 
ordered to leave to become su- 
preme commander in the south- 
west Pacific, reacted to the second 
Japanese order to surrender at 
Bataan. 

The officer, who asked that his 
name not be used, quoted Wain- 
wright as having said: 

“I've been to general staff school 
and the war college, but they 
never taught me what to do if I 
was called on to surrender. I 
guess we shall have to continue 
fighting.” 

Many Congratulations. 

Everywhere that Wainwright 
went in Chungking there were 
officers and men who wanted to 
shake his hand and congratulate 
him on his brilllant stand at Ba- 
taan and Corregidor, which won 
sorely-needed American time. He 
greeted all who approached him 
and the strain of this was al- 
most imperceptible because of the 
great uplift he obviously received 
from being among friends again. 

A number of American offi- 
cers who arrived in Chungking 


ance and generosity which per-| with Gen. Wainwright told how 
haps are unique in the experience Russian troops moved into the 


of a defeated commander. 


prison camp area, disarmed the 


“Following the fall of Correg-| Japanese guards and turned the 
idor, I was first moved to Manila, | camps over to the Americans. 


then to a prison camp in the | 
Philippine Islands, thence to three. 


different camps in-—let us say 

Formosa and not use the Jap term 

Taiwan anymore—and thenceforth 

to two Japanese camps in Man- 

churia—again I avoid the Jap- 

anese version of Manchoukuo, 
Aided by Russians. 

“About 10 days ago I was con- 
tacted in the prison camp, rough- 
ly in central Manchuria, by an 
American officer, one of a small 
team which (Lt.) Gen, (Albert C.) 
Wedemeyer had very generously 
sent to get in touch with us. We 
had a great deal of difficulty get- 
ting out of that little place. In 
fact, we finally got out under an 
escort provided by some Russian 
troops and from there we were 
to join some 1500 to 1600 American 
officers and enlisted men concen- 
trated in Mukden. 

“We had a pretty rough trip 
there. We were about 60 hours 
on the road, first riding some 
rough trucks that shook us a 
good deal, then 30 hours on a 
train which must have stood still 
10 hours for every hour it ran. 

“But when we got to Mukden 
my troubles were over the top. 
Gen. Wedemeyer had very kindly 
sent two planes to bring us here 
and we arrived this afternoon 
(Aug. 28). 

“Here I am, perhaps looking 
pretty old, but I assure you feel- 
ing 20 years younger than I did 
10 days ago. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, I 
don’t feel at liberty to go into the 
details of the campaigns of Luzon, 
Bataan and Corregidor. I don't 
fee] I should go into details here 
which might enable the chief of 
staff to see my information in 
newspapers before he receives my 
personal report. 

“1 might say that yesterday in 
Sian I had a radio from my dear 
wife, the first one I've had in a 
year and a half. And today when 


British officers said that when 
the Russians freed them they 
found an accumulation of 20,000 
letters which the Japanese had 
withheld. Some were _— years 
old. 

Gen, Wainwright was wearing 
the trousers of a British enlisted 
man, a shirt, tie and helmet with 
the insigne of a lieutenant gen- 
eral when he arrived in Chung- 
king. 

Greeted By Wedemeyer. 

There was a asatir when he 
stepped from the first plane to 
land and Gen. Wedemeyer strode 
forward to greet him. 

“Gen. Wainwright, welcome,” he 
said. “I'm Wedemeyer.” 

“How do you do, sir” Wain- 
wright replied. 

There was a pause, then Wede- 
meyer asked: 

“How do you feel?” 

“I’m all right,” Wainwright re- 
plied. 

The general was greeted at the 
United States embassy by Walter 
S. Robertson, economic minister 
to China. There he was handed 
the wirephoto of his wife, Kitty, 
and inscribed by her: “I am very 
happy today. Waiting impatient- 
ly for your return. We are all 
well. Best love to you. Kitty M. 
Ww.” 

Wainwright smiled happily. As 
he walked to a waiting automo- 
bile he carried the picture in his 
hands and every now and then 
glanced at it. 

Gen. Wedemeyer took a place 
at Wainwright’s left as junior of- 
ficer As the two walked along, 
Wainwright picked up Wede- 
meyer’s step. 

After a dinner which included 
the first hamburger and ice cream 
he had seen in three years, Wain- 
wright had to make a radio broad- 
cast before he could return to 
Wedemeyer’s home and relax. 


Thanks People of U. §. 
Atmospheric conditions prevent- 


I arrived, Gen. Wedemeyer hand- 
ed me a radiophoto of her with 
a message written on it in long- 
hand. You know how I felt about 
that. Now when I hear of my 
boy, I'll feel all right. He is a 
gea captain and he has been han- 
dling troops back and forth across 
the North Atlantic for the past 
few years.” 


In an impressive 


ceremony, 


ed reception in the United States 
of the broadcast, but in a later 
message Wainwright said: 

| “T can never adequately express 
my appreciation and gratitude to 
the people of the United States 
for their generous understanding 
of my dire misfortune when I was 
‘forced by circumstances beyond 
‘my control to surrender to the 
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GEN. JONATHAN 


Hero ot Corregidor Freed 


BRITISH SAY HIROHITO 
STILL CAN BE TRIED BY 
ALLIES FOR WAR CRIMES 


RESCUED PRISONERS PILE UP 


RECORD OF JAP ATROCITIES, 


GOV. DONNELLY HAILS JAP 
SIGNING ABOARD MISSOURI 
AS HONOR FOR STATE 


| 
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M. WAINWRIGHT 


Telling of his experiences as a Japanese prisoner of war for 
three years, after his arrival at Chungking Aug. 28. 


Japanese forces at Corregidor. 

“The belief that you appreciated 
the difficulties of my position has 
sustained and comforted me dur- 
ing the years of my captivity, and 
I thank you, all of you, for your 
generosity. 

“After living more than three 
years in captivity in Japanese 
territory I am again leading the 
life of a free American soldier 
and citizen, I flew from Mukden, 
Manchuria, on Aug. 27 to Sian, 
China, thence on the following 
day to Chungking, where we rest- 
ed for a day while we were re- 
equipped. On Aug. 30 I flew 
from Chungking to Manila accom- 
panied by Gen. Beebe, my chief 
of staff; Col. Pugh and Lt. Col. 
Dooley, my aids, and Master Sgt. 
Carroll, my orderly. These are 
the only living Americans who 


when I met the Japanese general, 
Homma, at Camp 7 on Bataan. 

“And now Gen. MacArthur has 
generously invited all of that 
party to be present on the battle- 
ship Missouri when the Japanese 


surrender. 

“After the ceremony I am re- 
turning to Manila for two or 
three days, and thereafter I ex- 
pect to fly to the United States. 
I am looking forward to the time 
when I can again set foot on the 
soil of our glorious democracy.” 

Arrival in Manila. 

On his arrival at Manila on 
Aug. 30 Gen. Wainwright was 
given a hero's welcome near the 
scene of his bitter defeat. 

“This is wonderful,” said the 
general, pale and leaning on a 
cane, as he and his aides stepped 
from the plane. Obviously shaken 
by the drama of the moment, 
Wainwright received’ greetings 
from Allied dignitaries. 

President Sergio Osmena wel- 
comed him on behalf of the Phil- 
ippines commonwealth. Maj. Gen. 
C. A. Willoughby, himself a vet- 
eran of Bataan and Corregidor, 
represented Gen, MacArthur, who 
had gone to Japan, 

The ranking British officer, C. 
H, Gairdner, spoke for his coun- 
try, and V. Adm, James Kauff- 
man, commanding the Phillppine 
sea frontier, represented the Navy. 

“This is wonderful, to be back 
here standing on the same field 
again and see so many friends,” 
Wainwright said. 

With him were men who had 
shared the sad hours of surren- 
der on May 6, 1942, and had bcen 
with him in the prison camp, They 
were Lt. Col. John Pugh and Maj. 
Thomas Dooley, aides; Brig. Gen. 
Lewis C. Beeb, chief of staff, and 
Sgt. Herbert Carroll, Wainwright's 
orderly. 

Gladly obeying MacArthur's in- 
structions to “give them the best 
we have,” the welcoming party ac- 
companied Wainwright and his 
group to their Manila quarters. 

To the west of the party, as they 
drove along Dewey boulevard, lay 
Corregidor, at the mouth of 
Manila bay, an everlasting monu- 
ment to Wainwright and his men, 
and to the determined spirit 
which took the Allies from the 
black days of 1942 to triumphant 
occupation of Japan. 

“This place has changed so I 
wouldn’t recognize it,” Wain- 
wright said, noting the squadrons 
of planes on Nichols Field, the 
huge mounds of military supplies 
along the boulevard, the hundreds 
of naval and supply ships in the 
bay. 

At Surrender Ceremony. 

Gen. Wainwright arrived . in 
Yokohama, Japan, on Aug. 31 to 
attend the Japanese surrender. 

“I'm glad to be on the pitching 
end this time,’ he told corres- 
pondents. “The last surrender I 
attended I was on the catching 
end.” 

Chatting with correspondents, 
Wainwright said the Japanese 
kept news from him during the 
last year. A Japanese soldier 
made a remark about President 
Roosevelt’s death, but he thought 
it was merely a rumor. He knew 
nothing of the B-29 raids 
Japan. 

In response to a question, he 
declined to comment on the Ba- 
taan “death march.” 

To another inquiry about Ba- 


itaan and Correspondent Frank 


were with me on that dark day | 


representatives sign the terms of | 


Hewlett, now a Nieman scholar at 
| Harvard, Wainwright laughingly 
‘recalled the unsanitary result 
| when he, Hewlett and Set. Car- 
| Troll dived into a latrine to escape 
a strafer. 

“Hewlett and Carroll got the 
worst of it,” he said, “I landed on 
top of them.” 

Reunion With MacArthur, 


Shortly after his arrival In 
Yokohama, Wainwright saw Gen. 
MacArthur for the first time since 
March, 1942. 

The meeting took place 
private dining room of the new 
Grand hotel. MacArthur wrung 
Wainwright’s hand and_e said 
simply: “Well, I’m glad to see 
you!” 

Wainwright, obviously in fine 
|spirits, appeared to swallow mo- 
i'mentarily before he answered: 
“I’m glad to see you, too!” 

That was all. Handshakes and 
lintroductions followed and 
'Gen. Percival entered. He, 


too, 


‘air at MacArthur’s invitation. 


The group sat down to discuss 
long years of separation and to 
eat food served by the bowing 
and smiling Japanese waiters, 

Wainwright told National 
Broadcasting Co. correspondent 
Merrill Mueller that “boy, this is 
three and a half years. I couldn't 
be happier.” 

Aboard the battleship Missouri, 
Wainwright stood beside Mac- 
Arthur as the latter signed the 
Japanese surrender document on 
Sept. 2. 

Wainwright was the only gen- 
eral who wore stars on his shoul- 
der, 
lar. 

There was a reason, When 
Wainwright had to sign the sur- 


no collar stars, so he wore large 
stars on his shoulder. 


surrender ceremony with the same 
stars on his khaki shirt. It seemed 


LONDON (AP) 


BRITISH Foreign Office 
A, commentator said Aug. 17 

that there was nothing to 
exclude Emperor Hirohito from 
being tried as a war criminal 
if the Allies decided he was 
responsible for the Japanese | 
policy of aggression. | 

At Sydney, Minister for Ex- | 
ternal Affairs H. V. Evatt said 
the Australian Government 
wanted the _ sternest justice 
meted out to Japanese war 
‘criminals, regardless of their 
rank, 


nese general. Umezu, tight lipped 
and silent, wore campaign rib- 
bons, but his samurai sword was 
absent—token of surrender, 

Wainwright had _ encountered 
many blustering enemy command- 
ers, but Umezu was treated with 
formal courtesy by all generals. 

“You can imagine how I feel 
today,” Wainwright commented 
after the. ceremony. 

Gen. Wainwright returned to 
the Philippines after -the Jap- 
anese surrender to accept on Sept. 
3 the capitulation of Gen, Yama- 
shita, 


Made Full General. 

On his way back to the United 
States, he learned that the Senate 
had on Sept. 6 confirmed his ele- 
vation to the rank of full general. 

Wainwright’s nomination for 
the four-star rank followed a rec- 
ommendation of Secretary of War 
Stimson, who said Wainwright 
showed “superb leadership” dur- 
ing the “gallant defense of Ba- 
taan and Corregidor against over- 
whelming odds.” 

“By prolonging the defense of 
the Philippines, he immobilized a 
large enemy army for sufficient 
time to permit the forces to be 
marshaled which finally stopped 
the Japanese advance,” Stimson’s 
statement said. 

A graphic, bitter story of sadis- 
tic abuse of American prisoners 
by the Japanese, including the 
slapping and beating of Wain- 
wright, was told by Maj. Gen. AIl- 
bert N. Jones on his arrival Sept. 
6 in San Francisco. 

Captured on the west side of 
Bataan April 11, 1942, Gen, Jones 
and his troops took part in the 
“death march” to Camp O’Donnell. 
In August he was transferred to 
Krenkow, Formosa,to Camp Star- 
vation, where he stayed until June, 
1943, 


in a 


“It was the camp for high rank- 
ing officers. It was the camp 
where the Nips slapped. and beat 
‘Skinny’ Wainwright and Perciva)] 
(British general). We worked 
and starved. We were stripped 


then | nothing. ... All we did day and 


/had been hurried to Yokohama by | night was to write 


what I’ve been waiting for for | 


Stars usually are on the col- | 


render of the Philippines, he had | 


He appeared at the Japanese) 


in parade. We were slapped in 
public. We were forced to pray 


| three times a day to the Emperor. 


We were made to bow to Jap 


‘privates and Jap civilians. 


“There was no food. There was 


recipes. We 
dreamed of food. We knew noth- 
ing of what was going on... 
nothing.” 
Has No Comment, 
At Honolulu, Gen, Wainwright 
was shown a newspaper in which 
Gen. Jones’ account of the Japa- 


. 


‘nese brutality was set forth. 


“IT have no comment on that,” 
Wainwright said—terse and tense, 
Then he relaxed and added, “he 
shouldn't have said that. But I 
still have no comment.” He 
seemed to reconsider. “But [Tl 
have plenty to say on it when I 
report to Gen. (George C.) Mar- 
shall and the War Department in 
Washington.” 

His short, cropped hair seemed 
to bristle whenever the subject of 
Japanese handling of prisoners 
was brought up. 

He talked about the last days on 
‘Bataan and é Corregidor. He 
talked about 120 women nurses 
and 1000 wounded whose presence 
‘finally swayed him to surrender 
‘several hours before he might 


a forceful reminder of how long have otherwise, but, he added, he 
he had been waiting for that day.|is glad that he did, Otherwise, 
He watched low-flying American conditions would have been worse 
aircraft in the gray skies. | and they were bad enough. 
“We could have used some of| He said the Japanese threatened 
those,” he said as he stared at'to kill him because all troops 
the symbol of American might. | under his command had not sur- 
In his pocket was one of the tendered at the designated time. 
pens used by MacArthur in sign-| “That didn’t make any differ- 
ing the Japanese surrender docu-|ence to me—not a bit of differ- 
ment, On his face was a proud ence,” he said after recounting 
smile, ‘that they had been living on 
Wainwright wore none of his “biankety blank tough ~— horse 
ribbons, but his experience was meat,” pack mules and the like. 
etched deeply in his sharp, keen! Bitterly, the general said that 
face. As he faced Gen. Joshijiro in his prison the first news of the 
Umezu, one of the Japanese sign- | war’s end came in a Japanese an- 
ers, he stood erect in his neatly |neuncement that “by order of the 
pressed uniform. ‘Emperor, the war has. been 
It was different from the last! brought. to an amicable conclu- 
time Wainwright faced a Japa-| sion.” 


Men Carefully Picked for ’Chute 


on | 


Teams That Took Aid to Prisoners 


of the members of the humani- 
tarian teams which parachuted 
into Japanese territory to bring 


help to American prisoners, the 
jump was the first they had ever 
made, 

Each group of six volunteers 
had been chosen carefully, the 
men picked for proficiency in 
medical work, signals and the 
|Chinese and Japanese languages. 

The story of the parachutists 
who rescued Gen. Jonathan Wain- 
wright, four of the Doolittle flyers 
who bombed Tokyo in April, 1942, 
and many other high Allied offi- 
cers captured in the early stages 
of the Pacific war, was told by 
Brig. Gen. George Olmstead of 
Des Moines, Ia., who planned and 
directed their activities. They 
started training in mid-July. 

Each team carried a radio set 
and some 500 pounds of medicines 


worst sufferers in some 30-odd 
‘camps in nine areas under Jap- 
-anese control. The drops were 
'made in the Mukden area of Man- 
churia; at. Peiping, Weihsien, 
Shangha! and in the Canton-Hong 
Kong area, in China; Korea; the 


and supplies for the'relief of the | 


WASHINGTON (AP)—For most!/islands of Hainan and Formosa, 


and near Saigon in Indochina. 

The Japanese were told ahead 
of time, by leaflets dropped from 
planes, that the parachutists were 
coming, and for purely humani- 
tarian reasons. As it worked out, 
the Japanese did not molest them, 
but no one knew in advance what 
the Japanese might do. 
| Each team, except in the case 
of those dropped in Korea and at 
Mukden, included one or more 
men who at the peril of their lives 
had clandestinely kept contact 
with the different camps, 

The weight of supplies taken 
with the teams, Gen. Olmstead 
said, was limited because of the 
big gasoline load necessary for the 
long flights. The 1100-mile hop 
from Siking (Sian) in Shensi 
province to Mukden and back re- 
quired more than 11 hours, 

The plans, Olmstead said, were 
divided into five stages. First 
came a secret contact with the 
camps. Next, the leaflets were 
dropped. Then the teams were 
parachuted. After that it was ar- 


ing the planes. The final stage 
was evacuation of the prisoners. 


ranged to bring further supplies. | 


1000 Cases Already Prepared for Trial — 
Yanks Tell of Being Stoned, Beaten, 
Starved, Shot, Hanged by Thumbs. 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Libera- 
tion of American prisoners of war 
in the home islands of Japan has 
proceeded swiftly during the last 
three weeks, revealing a sicken- 
ing story of Japanese atrocities, 
only a few of which were men- 
tioned in a State Department of- 
ficial report. 

Prisoners themselves told more 
stories of Japanese brutality to 
newspaper correspondents who 
went with the liberating Amer- 
ican forces into the heart of the 
Japanese homeland. As the evi- 
dence accumulated against Japa- 
nese war criminals, the National 
War -Crimes Council, a wholly 
American organization composed 
of officials from the departments 
of State, War and Navy, and an 
Allied war crimes subcommission 
in China, on which Ambassador 
Patrick J. Hurley served as Amer- 
ican representative, moved to list 
the guilty for punishment. 

Official décuments were piled 
higher and higher, and the State 
Department announced that each 


case would be “dealt with by the 
properly constituted authorities.” 
Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes said the United States cer- 
tainly must see to it that prosecu- 
tion of Japanese war criminals is 
carried out just as in Europe, 


1000 Cases Ready. 


Already prepared for trial are 
1000 atrocity cases involving sev- 
eral times as many Japanese, Col. 
Alva Carpenter, head of the war 
crimes branch of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur's staff, has announced. 
Col. Carpenter said his cases were 
all against military personnel, 
ranging from lieutenant generals 
to privates, and that the atrocities 
had taken place throughout the 
war zones. 

“Our depositions and  photo- 
graphic evidence are so complete 
that I don’t think we will need 
witnesses in most cases,” he said. 


The crimes in Col, Carpenter’s 
portfolio fall into three categories: 
Crimes against peace, involving 
those who planned the war: viola- 
tions of the rules of war, includ- 
ing ill treatment of prisoners and 
Slaughter of hostages, and crimes 
against humanity, covering slave 
labor, deportations of civillans 
and attacks on women. 


240 Protests by U. 8. 

The grim, preliminary State De- 
partment report only hinted at the 
stark reality of American: suffer- 
ing, but even that was horrible 
enough. The report consisted of 
a series of formal American pro- 
tests sent to Japan by way of 


Switzerland during the war: a 
total 
sent. 

Here are some samples: 

At a Philippines air base, 150 
Americans were hurled into tun- 
nels used as air bases. Fifty Japa- 
nese guards then poured buckets 
of gasoline into the tunnels and 
set the gasoline afire with, 
torches. 

As burning Americans fled from 
the tunnels they were machine- 
gunned and bayonetted. Forty of 
them plunged madly down a 60- 


iw 
‘lost an average of 28.5 pounds at! shoulder 


foot cliff. Some who survived the 
leap were shot; others were buried 
alive by the Japanese. 


' 
ered to deliver to the ces 
Some had had no mail in three | 
years. | 

Besides the teams which 
ited some of the camps 
liberation, food was dropped by | 
parachute Into other prison camps. | 
It came 
In all it was a welcome forerun- | 
ner of freedom, 

Some Walk Out of Camps. 

Some Americans, on 
this certain sign that liberation | 
was néar, boldly walked out of | 
their prisons. At Atsugi airdrome 


vis- 


in Japan, Aug. 30, five former pris- | | 
oners arrived after having shoul-|. 
armed | 


dered their way past 
guards at an Osaka prison and 


ridden on regular Japanese pas- | 
nearest | 

Nine. 
other Americans, survivors of Ba- | 


the 
point. 


Senger trains to 
American-occuplied 


taar and Corregidor, walked into 


the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, aft- | 


er having left their camp. Japa- 


nese guards, having heard of the) 


surrender, made no attempt to 


stop them, but a Japanese civilian | 


attache of their camp, Miabara, 
on the eastern edge of Biwako 
Lake, about 75 miles southwest of 
Nagoya, gave them a last admon- 
ishment: 

“Now don’t hurt the (Japanese) 
people.” 

The nine prisoners brought 13- 
yen tickets with funds saved from 
their 50-sen daily prison wages, 
boarded the train for Tokyo, and 
found the liberating forces there 
—waiting with welcome army ra- 
tions. 

Eager to Send Word Home. 

As Americans were released 
from Japanese prison camps they 


wer2 eager to send word back to |} 


their families, and to hear news 
of America. They had been long 
out of touch. Some of them, vet- 
erans of the first days of the war, 
marveled at the “new shape” of 
the American helmets, remember- 
ing only the ones they had worn, 
shaped like those of World War TI. 

Of the America of 1945 they 
knew little or nothing, but they 
were eager to learn. Some had 
not heard of the atomic bomb: 
the whole idea of paratroopers 
was new to some. They asked 
their liberators to sing the new 
popular songs, tell who was play- 
ing in the movies. They had never 
heard of swoon crooners or bobby- 
soxers, 

Meanwhile, members of the 
Army Medical Corps and Red 
Cross experts, serving of a com- 
mittee of nutrition, began exami- 


nation of liberated civilian pris-. 


oners, as the first of them arrived 


of 240 such protests ee in the United States, and reported 


nearly all of them were “slipping 
over into the border-line state of 
extreme starvation,” when they 
ere released. Civilian prisoners 


Santo Tomas, Bilibid and Laos 
Banos internment camps in the 
Philippines, the committee report- 
ed. 

Tuberculosis, Other Diseases. 

In Tokyo Bay, however, med- 
ical officers aboard the American 
hospital ship Benevolence, after 
receiving the first 


Another time an American alir-| ed that “about one fourth of those 


man bailed out of his crippled | 


plane over the New Guinea const, 


day, that night, and the following 
day: Then a Japanese civilian be- 
headed the flyer with six thrusts 
of a sword, while the troops 
howled in glee. 

Bodies Wired Together. 

Four American civilians, the 
State Department report. also 
said, were arrested without ex- 
planation at the Santo Tomas in- 
ternment camp near Manila; their 
bodies later were found, together 
with 10 unidentified corpses. 
Groups of the bodies were fas- 
tened together with wires. 

In anothér section of the report 
the story of George J. Louis, a 
civilian internee, was told. Louis, 
shot and wounded while return- 
ing to the Los Banos camp in the 
Philippines after buying food, 
later was carried to a nearby 
clump “of trees on a stretcher, and 
shot fatally through the head. 

For nearly three weeks, the re- 
port continued, about 750 Ameri- 
cans were crammed into the hold 
of a Japanese freighter and kept 
there virtually without air, water 
or food, until the ship was tor- 
pedoed. The Americans who man- 
anged tg get off the ship were 
machine-gunned in the water; 
others were killed by hand gre- 
nades thrown into the crowded 
ship’s hold by the Japanese. 

So much for the official report. 

was not made public earlier 
because reprisals against other 
American captives was feared. 
Their lot was bad enough as it 
was. 

“Mercy Teams,” Savc Many. 

When American rescue parties 
came along, the liberated prison- 
ers understandably were jubilant. 
Some of them, however, were too 
ill to stand, and had to be evacu- 
ated on stretchers. How many 
lives were saved by the work of 
American “mercy teams,’ which 
parachuted with food and medical 


It 


suppliet into some of the prison) 
camps, long before they could be) 


reached on the ground, it was 
impossible to say. This work, how- 
ever, did much to improve the 
last days in Japanese prison 
camps for many. 

It was not without hazard for 
members of the “mercy teams.” 

An American team which 
dropped into a Manchurian prison 


camp near Mukden was kicked, | 
slapped, beaten and menaced with | 


bayonets by Japanese guards, it 
was reported later by one of the 
prisoners, Col, John R, Pugh of 
Washington, D. C. When Rus- 
sians entered 


high pile of letters was found 
which the Japanese never both- 


we have hospitalized are suffer- 


ing from tuberculosis due to mal- 
After swimming ashore, he Was} nutrition and poor hygiene. 
captured by Japanese troops who) 
beat him with sticks most of that. 


Oth- 
ers are cases of beriberi, dysen- 
tery, anemia and extreme mal- 
nutrition.” 
by Capt. Frederick L. McDaniel 
of Alexandria, Va., senior medical 
officer. 

About the only contrast to this 


India, where six American flyers 


‘| ment 


before | 


none too soon in some. | | 


| erful battleship of the greatest 


receiving | | 


1518 military | 
prisoners who had been in Camps! nade a 


lin the Japanese homeland, report- | 


The report was signed | 


‘Two Japs were killed. 


JEFFERSON CITY (AP) 
OV. PHIL DONNELLY is- 
| (5 sv this statement Sept. 1 
following President Tru- 
/ man’s proclamation of Sept. 2 
‘as V-J day: 
“The President’s announce- 
is received in Missouri 
| with thankfulness that the 
' 


formal surrender of Japan has 
accomplished, and with 
pride because the 
surrender occurred on the 
great dreadnought Missouri. 

| “The people of this state will 
'always remember this historic 
event with the feeling that 
| Missouri was the recipient of 
| unusual honor. The most pow- 


been 
particular 


'mavy the world has ever 
known, the mighty Missouri, is 
named after our own beloved 
| state. That it should have been 
| selected ag the scene of the 
' surrender of Japan is one of 
the proudest happenings in all 
Missouri history. 

“Let us now resolve that we 
will be worthy of these great 
days and of these great events, 
in all that they signify for the 
future. In the world of tomor- 
row for which we are striving 
‘| let us all do our full part until 
| universal peace shall at last 
| come to all the world.” 


of the 11 men in his crew sur- 
| vived. 

“We walked two miles through 
a town between people who spat 
on us, threw stones at us and 
clubbed us,” Ens. Bertrang said. 
“They stripped us and beat us 
with a big wet rope until the 
blood oozed. They said they'd 
hang me. They handcuffed my 
hands behind my back, stood me 
on a chair, tied a ceiling rope to 
the handcuffs and kicked me off 
ithe chair. There was a terrific 
|pain like my arms had been torn 
|out of their sockets. 
| “I passed out, I couldn't move 
‘my arms for months. I still 
-haven’t the use of one arm. 
| “Every day they'd beat us 
| again with wet ropes. They made 
(us stand naked in cold weather. 
I froze my feet. 
| “Then we came to Ofuna camp. 
The guards beat hell out of me 
for not knowing the rules. I had 
a hand infection. A Jap doctor 
|lanced it and cut a muscle, partly 
| paralyzing the hand. 
| “We were starved all the time, 
| but February and March were 
the worst months. That was when 
we got our worst beatings, with 
baseball bats.” 


Wounded Man Shot Twice. 


Still another man freed at Ofu- 
ina, Ens. Fred Turnbull of High- 
land Park, Mich., told this story 
|of Jap brutality: 
| After I was shot down on a raid 
| Oct. 12, 1944, off Formosa, my 
|captors tied my hands behind me, 
‘made me lie down and covered 
‘me with my parachute. Twenty 
/minutes later I heard two shots. 
'I didn’t feel the first one, in the 
\left upper arm, because my left 
already was full of 
and was hurting too 
The second bullet went 
the right side of my 


; 


shrapnel 
‘much. 
| through 
| chest, 

“I tried to die, and made peace 
‘with my God. 

“Twenty minutes later they 
made me sit up. A Jap rolled my 
‘collar down and tested his sword 
on the back of my neck. He 
practice swing. Then a 
first-aid man arrived: he thought 
|\I didn’t move’ fast enough so he 
struck me on the back with a 
_ bayonet. 
| “At a hospital close to an $air- 
field, shrapnel and bullets were 
removed without an anesthetic, 
but they did give me glucose and 
blood plasma. 

“The next day American flyers 


|Strafing an airfield put 31 holes 


sad picture came from Calcutta, |i2 the hospital 
four in the bed I had been using. 


room, including 


The Japs 


arrived after having been interned | 
in a compound at Bangkok, Thai-|t0!d me if that happened again, 
land. They reported the Thais, | they'd kill me.” 
outwardly pro-Japanese, actually The “Bit Treatment.” 
were pro-Allied, and were especial-| Another flyer, Naval Lt. John 
ly fond of Americans, although | B. Rainey of Houston, Tex. Nb- 
keeping their feelings secret from | erated at Ofuna, told of being ad- 
the — who occupied sare [peiniotered the “bit treatment,” 
country. along with sev 

They showed their friendliness | of nie crew pit po eres 
toward Americans by their good) Tokyo as late as Aug. 11. 
Soatvover ‘Thailand. One of the|p, rey bound our feet, tied our 
flyers, Lt. Malcolm Mackenzie of hands behind our backs and tied 
rn S. C., reported that he| metal bits into our mouths to keep 
had to “cut down to two meals a| U* from talking. Every half hour 


»| they came in to test and if 
fat.” | SRYOHS 
day, because I was getting too |complained they made the things 


Civillans Torture ode si gone 
In most Japanese camps, how- “The bits were thick as ‘ 
ever, starvation was the least of finger. They kept them ‘ae 
the torture endured by those WhO | nouths for 14 hours. 
survived. Suffering and — “After two weeks my left hand 
ties began as soon as the Ameri-| ... .ti1 numb from being bound 
cans fell into Japanese hands./7 24: nave a bump on my head 


This was particularly true for | 
American air combat crewmen | Where a guard tapped me with 


shoot down over the Japanese | His rifle butt to amuse Himself and 


islands. These generally were sin- | *e villagers.” 
gled out by Japanese prison offi- | Stories of American prisoners 
cials for “special treatment.” First, | Of war being beaten by their Japa- 
however, they had to endure the nese captors were common among 
assaults of civilians. | those liberated. 

The story told by Navy Lt. Rus-| “The enlisted men got the worst 
sell Stephens of Evanston, IIl., in| beatings, we heard,” said Lt. Har- 
many ways was typical. |man B. Sherry of Long Beach, 

“Tl bailed out of a fighter plane /Calif, submarine officer put to 
over southern Kyushu,” said Lt.| work by the Japanese in a flour 
Stephens after his liberation from | mill on Honshu Island. 

Ofuna prison camp near Yoko-| “I saw officers subjected to 
hama. “A man shot at me when|many punchings, however,” he 
I landed. I shot back and maybe added, “and we were forced to 
killed him. The civilians put me | stand or sit for long periods in 
in a building and lined up out- | strained, awkward positions. 


the camp Aug. 20| John R. Bertrang, also liberated 
either by parachuting or by land-|and disarmed the Japanese a foot- at Ofuna prison camp. Ens, Ber- 


side to take turns beating me. /|When we were removed from 
“Later, at Nagasaki, they stripped Singapore they gave us all a good 

me and told me they hed - §°1Ng | going-over with fists and clubs— 

to kill me. I heard two shots. I probably as a good-bye gesture.” 

had heard Americans talking in | Proving Their Superiority 

the back of a truck after a B-29)| a ateaiiaiies Sevan of Wein 


raid, so I figured they were shoot- | est Hills, N. Y., an American sub- 
ing them. 


a marine officer, said he believed 
a civilian beat me the Japanese beat their prisoners 


and a school | 
teacher stood me in front of the 


‘to convince themselves of their 
children and told me he was going | own superiority. Lt. Savadkin was 
to cut my head off.” 


imprisoned at Ofuna and Omori, 
Lt. Stephens was paraded bare- 


on Formosa. 
. : “% “The combat flyers got. the 
aan through several Kyushu worst treatment of all,” he said. 
Beaten, Hanged by Arms. 


'“They were placed in solitary con- 
A similar story was told by Ens. finement and not allowed to talk. 


Their food was placed outside 
their cells as if they were animals. 
trang piloted a Liberator bomber | Then they had to crawl to it blind~ 
downed over Formosa Jan. 28. Six Continued on Page 9, Column 6. 
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ARMY AND NAVY FIN 


Navy Board Says Attack Result — 
Would Have Been About the Same 
Even With Greater ‘Readiness’ 


Planes Lacking for Reconnaissance, Few 
Ships Had Radar, It Asserts — Charges 
Washington Withheld Vital Information 
From Hawaii Commanders. 


WASHINGTON (AP). 
OLLOWING is a partial tert of the report of the Navy board of 
inquiry into the Pearl Harbor disaster: 


R. ADM. 
HUSBAND E. KIMMEL 


Adm. (Husband E) Kimmel (then commander in chief of the 
Pacific Fleet) and Lt. Gen. (Walter C) Short (then commanding 
general of the Hawaiian Department of the Army) were personal 
friends. They met frequently, both socially and officially. Their 
relations were cordial and co-operative in every respect and, in 
general, this was true as regards their subordinates. They frequently 
-eonferred with each other on official matters of common interest, 
and invariably did so when messages were received by either which 
had any bearing on the development of the United States-Japanese 
situation, or on their several plans in preparing for war... . 


Under date of Jan. 24, 1941, the |are proof of their fitness for 
Secretary of the Navy (the late/duty... 
Frank Knox) addressed a letter; The Navy controlled none of 
to the Secretary of War, based the guns mounted on shore. The 
upon the representations made by |jonly means available to the ves- 
the commandant of the Fourteenth |sels of the fleet for contributing 
Naval District (R. Adm. Claude j|to their own defense against air- 
Cc. Bloch) and the recommenda-jicraft while in Pearl Harbor was 
tions of the commander in chief, |their anti-aircraft batteries. The 
Pacific Fleet, and in general con- |anti-aircraft batteries installed on 
currence therewith. In this letter |the ships in Pear] Harbor. were in- 
the belief was expressed that, in |capable of a volume of fire at all 
ease of war with Japan hostilities |\comparable to*that of the bat- 
might be initiated by a surprise |teries of the same ships today ... 
attack upon the fleet or on the Existing fleet orders provided 
naval base at Pear! Harbor. The jfor the establishment of air de- 
dangers envisaged in the order |fense sectors within the Pearl 


ee feng : yp F 
GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL CORDELL HULL GEN. : MA Hf GEN. 
GEROW WALTER C. SHORT 


Army Inquiry Report: ‘Acts of Omission 
And Commission’ by War Department 


27, 1941, a clear, concise dj 
rective; on the contrary he 
approved the message of Nov. 
27, 1941, which contained con- 
fusing statements. 

“(C) To realize that the 
state of readiness reported in 
Short’s reply to the Nov. 27 
message was not a state of 
readiness for war, and he 
failed to take corrective ac- 
tion. 


“(D) To take the required 
steps to implement the exist- 


organization of naval task 
forces indicates an amphibious 
expedition against either the 
Philippines, Thai or Kra penin- 
sula or possibly Borneo. Execute 
an appropriate defensive deploy- 
ment preparatory to carrying 
out the tasks assigned. Inform 
district and Army authorities. 
A similar warning is being sent 
by War Department. Continen- 
tal districts, Guam, Samoa di- 
rected take appropriate meas- 
ures against sabotage.” 

This dispatch was sent also to 
the commander in chief, Asiatic 
Fleet, and has since become 
known as the “war warning mes- 
sage.” 

On the morning following the 
receipt of this dispatch, Adm. 
Kimmel discussed its contents 
with Lt. Gen, Short, R. Adm. 
Bloch, the flag officers of the 
fleet present, and the members 


WASHINGTON (AP), 
HE report of the Army board 
T of inquiry, made public by 
President Truman Aug. 29, 
narrowed down to two causes the 
extent of the Pearl Harbor dis- 
They were: 

“1, The failure of the com- 
manding general of the Ha- 
walian Department (Walter C. 
Short) adequately to alert his 


| ; 
] h the 4d he- 
‘MY CONSCIENCE CLEAR,’ dere to the Secretary -of War 
containi th I f th 
SHORT SAYS: ‘ENTIRE FACTS || three months’ truce. 
ARE YET TO BE REVEALED’ 
complished by presenting to the 
SHORT, Army commander took as an ultimatum. 
sued the following statement: 


j 
BRITISH WON'T TRY TO FIX 
OF SINGAPORE, HONG KONG 
The Chicago Daily News-Post-Dispatch 
Special Cable. Copyright, 1945. 
LONDON. 
RITAIN is apparently plan- 
B ning no counterpart of the 
American action in fixing 
responsibility for Pearl Harbor. 
Tragic losses of such impor- 
, siti Sj y . Th fy 
eal Seana ame aUbeai aiuee Evidently the action ‘to kick 
to be regarded as so much the whole thing over’ was ac- 
water over the dam and no DALLAS, Tex. (AP) Ja 
eg ' panese the counter-proposal 
not egg any individuals aster. Msi GEN. WALTER @G of the ‘10 points’ which they 
Complacency, sheer lack of se Simeeath af dium Slee = 
C t was the document that 
aiakabty Perea pede the Pearl Harbor attack, is- touched the button that started 
stupidity and bad judgment “Om Dee. f int i wee ae = ae 6 to Japan 
“ : ‘ Joseph C. Grew so aptly ex- 


of their importance and probabil- 
ity were considered to be: (1) Air 
bombing attack, (2) Air torpedo 
plane attack, (3) Sabotage, (4) 
Submarine attack, (5) Mining, (6) 
Bombardment by gunfire. 


Defense Proposals. 


Defense against all but (1) and 
(2) being considered satisfactory, 
it was proposed that the Army 
assign the highest priority to the 
increase of pursuit aircraft and 
anti-aircraft artillery, and the es- 
tablishment of an air warning net 
in Hawaii; also that the Army 
give consideration to the questions 
of balloon barrages, the employ- 
ment of smoke, and other special 
devices for improving the de- 
fenses at Pearl Harbor; that local 
joint plans be drawn for defense 
against surprise aircraft raids; 
that there be agreement on ap- 
propriate degrees of joint readi- 
ness for immediate action against 
surprise aircraft raids be held. 

The Secretary of War, under 
date of Feb. 7, 1941, expressed 
complete concurrence as to the 
importance of the subject and 
the urgency of making every pos- 
sible preparation to meet such a 
hostile effort. He pointed out 
that the Hawaiian Department 
was the best equipped of all over- 
seas Army departments and held 
a high priority for completion of 
its projected defenses because of 
the importance of giving full pro- 
tection to the fleet. He outlined 
the details of the Hawaii project 
and stated the number of pursuit 
planes and anti-aircraft guns 
eventually to be supplied. He 
stated that the equipment for the 
gwircraft warning system was ex- 
pected to be delivered in Hawaii 
in June 1941 and that all arrange- 
ments for installation would have 
been made by the time the equip- 
rent was delivered.... 


U. S. Fleet Outnumbered. 


On Nov. 5, 1941, the chief of 
maval operations (Adm. Harold R. 
Stark) and the chief of staff, 
United States Army (Gen. George 
C. Marshall), submitted a joint 
memorandum to the President, 
recommending that no ultimatum 
be delivered to Japan at that 
time and giving, as one of the 
basic reasons, the existing nu- 
merical superiority of the Jap- 
anese fleet over the United States 
Pacific Fleet. 

On Dec. 7, 1941, the United 
Btates Pacific Fleet was numer- 
ically inferior to the Japanese 
maval forces in both combatant 
and auxiliary vessels ... 

Adm. Kimmel, recognizing the 
potentialities of the submarine as 
an instrument of stealthy attack, 
and believing that Japanese sub- 
marines -wtre operating in Ha- 
waiian waters, was of the opin- 
fon that this form of surprise 
attack against his fleet was the 
one most likely to be employed by 
Japan. Therefore, he had issued, 
on his own responsibility, orders 


Warning From Grew. 


Harbor area, and for the berthing 
of ships within the harbor in 
such positions as to develop the 
maximum anti-aircraft gun fire in 
each sector, commensurate with 
the total number of ships of all 
types in port. 

the attack the vessels of the@leet 
brought hostile planes, as they 
came within one or more of these 
air defense sectors, under heavy 
fire intensified within a very few 
moments by the full fire of the 
entire anti-aircraft batteries of all 
ships. 

It is a fact that the Navy’s 
condition of readiness in effect 
on the morning of Dec. 7, 1941, 
was that best suited to the cir- 
cumstances then attending the 
vessels and patrol planes of the 
Pacific Fleet. A higher con- 
dition of readiness could have 
added little, if anything, to their 
defense. ... 


Although the United States Am- 
bassador to Japan (Joseph C. 
Grew) reported, as of Jan, 27, 
1941, that there was a rumor to 
the effect that a surprise attack 
on Pearl Harbor was planned, its 
authenticity was discounted in the 


embassy for the reason that such 
an attack, if actually contemplat- 


ed, would scarcely be likely to be 
a topic of conversation in Japan. 


The Navy Department informed 
the commander in chief, Pacific 
Fleet, of this rumor and stated 
that the Navy Department “places 
no credence in these rumors. Fur- 
thermore, based on known data 
regarding the present disposition 
and employment of Japanese 
naval and army forces, no move 


against Pearl Harbor appears im-/of vessels berthed 


minent or planned for in the foré- 
seeable future.” 

In time of war an outlying naval 
base may be expected to become 
an enemy objective, sooner or 
later. It is an established fact, 
however, that no information of 
any- sort was, at any time, either 
forwarded or received from any 
source which -would indicate that 
carriers or other ships were on 
their way to Hawaii during No- 
vember or December, 1941. 


Attack Unpreventable. 


The attack of Dec. 7, 1941, 
on Pearl Harbor, delivered un- 
der the circumstances then ex-. 
isting, was unpreventable. Wheg 
it would take place was unpre- 
dictable. ... 

The omission of reconnais- 
sance was not due to oversight 
or neglect. It was the result of 
a military decision, reached 
after much deliberation and 
consultation with experienced 
dfficers, and after weighing the 
information at hand and all the 
factors involved. 

In brief, the deciding factors 
were: 

(a) The naval base defense 
officer, R. Adm. Bloch, although 
charged with the conduct of the 
reconnaissance, had no patrol 
planes permanently assigned to 


and nobody is interested 
harpooning anybody at this 
late date. 


Fleet, was to prepare his fleet 
for war. War was known to be 
imminent—how imminent he did 
not know. The fleet planes were 
being constantly employed in 
patrolling the operating areas 
in which the fleet’s preparations 
for war were being carried on. 
Diversion of these planes for 
reconnaissance or other  pur- 
poses was not justified under 
existing circumstances and in 
the light of available informa- 
tion. 

(d) If so diverted, the state 
of readiness of the fleet for war 
would be reduced because of the 
enforced suspension of fleet op- 
erations, 

(e) The value of the fleet pa- 
trol planes to the fleet would be 
reduced seriously after a few 
days because of the inability of 
planes and crews to stand up 
under the demands of dalaily 
long-range reconnaissance, 

It is a fact that the use of 
fleet patrol planes for daily 
long-range, allround reconnais- 
sance was not justified in the 
absence of information indicat- 
ing that an attack was to be 
expected within narrow limits 
of time. It is a further fact 
that, even if justified, this was 
not possible with the inadequate 
number of fleet planes available. 


Shortage of Equipment. 


At the time of the attack—enaly 
a few vessels of the Pacific fleet) 


Were fitted with radar, The radar 
in a harbor 
as Pearl Harbor, 
by high land, is of 
limited usefulness at best and 
does not provide the necessary 
warning of a hostile approach. 

The shore-based radar on the 
island of Oahu was an Army serv- 
ice and entirely under Army con- 
SFOl. , 

The Army interceptor command 
wis barely in the first stages of 
organization by Dec. 7, Four of 
its officers had been sent to 
school on the mainland in order 
to fit them for their new duties. 
Until Dec, 17, 1941, the organiza- 
tion was on a tentative basis only 
and the actual order setting up 
the command was not issued un- 
til that date... . 

The greatest damage to ships 
resulting from the attack of Dec. 
7 was that inflicted by torpedoes 
launched from Japunese torpedo 
planes. These torpedoes were de- 
signed specially for the form of 
attack in which they were used. 
Up to the time that the Japanese 


such 
surrounded 


‘demonstrated the feasibility of de- 


livering an attack from torpedo 
planes in relatively shallow water 
and under conditions of restricted 
length of approach, the best pro- 
fessional opinion in the United 
States and Great Britain was to 
the effect that such an attack 
was not practicable. ... 


partially 


of his staff. 

After much further study, 
Adm. Kimmel ad his advisers 
interpreted the warning to mean 
that war was imminent, and 
that readiness to undertake ac- 
tive operations was _ expected. 
They were unable to read into 
it any indication that an at- 
tack against the Hawaiian area 
was to be expected, particular 
attention having been directed 
to the Japanese activities in the 
Far East, with objectives in that 
area specifically mentioned. ,.,. 


Lack of Information. 


From time to time during this 
critical period there was received 
in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments certain other important in- 
formation bearing on the current 
situation. The testimony as to 
this information forms a part of 
the record of this-court. The de- 
tails of this information are not 
discussed or analyzed in these 
findings, the court having been 
informed that their disclosure 
would militate against the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. 

This information was not 
transmitted to the commander 

in chief, Pacific Fleet, nor to 
the commanding general, Ha- 
waiian Department. No facili- 
ties were available to them, 
either in the fleet or in the Ha- 
waiian area, which would enable 
them to obtain the information 
direct, They were dependent 
solely upon Washington for such 
information. 

With regard to not transmit- 
ting this information, the stand 
taken by the chief of naval op- 
erations was that the “war 
warning message” of Nov. 27 
completely covered the situation. 
The fact remains, however, that 
this messaz*, standing alone, 
could not c*":vey to the com- 
manders in the field the picture 
as it was seen in Washington. 

Only three other messages were 
received by the commander in 
chief, Pacific Fleet, from the chief 


Prof naval operations between Nov. 


26 and Dec. 7, one informing him 
that the Japanese had instructed 
diplomatic and consular posts in 
the Far East, Washington and 
London to destroy certain codes, 
and the other,two relative to the 
destruction of United States codes 
at Guam and outlying islands, 


Delay in Warning. 


In the early forenoon of Dec. 
7, Washington time, the War 
and Navy Departments had in- 
formation which appeared to in- 
dicate that a break in diplo- 
matic a imminent 
and, by inferenc® and deduction, 
that an attack in the Hawaiian 
area could be expected soon. 
This information was embodied 
in a dispatch by the chief of 
staff, U. Army, who, after 
consulting with the chief of 
naval operations by telephone, 
had it encoded and sent to the 
commanding generals in Pan- 


command for war and, 

“2. The failure of the War De- 
partment, with knowledge of 
the type of alert taken by the 
commanding general, Hawalian 
Department, to direct him to 
take an adequate alert, and the 
failure to keep him adequately 
informed as to the developments 
of the United States-Japanese 
negotiations, which in turn 
might have caused him to 
change feom the inadequate 
alert to an adequate one.” 


It made these assessments of 
responsibilities: 


“1, The Secretary of State— 
the Honorable Cordell Hull. 
The action of the Secretary of 
State in delivering the counter- 
proposals of Nov. 26, 1941, was 
used by the Japanese as the 8ig- 
nal to begin the war by the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. To the 
extent that it hastened such at- 
tack it was in conflict with 
the efforts of the War and 
Navy Departments to gain time 
for preparations for war. How- 
ever, war with Japan was in- 
evitable and imminent because 
of irreconcilable disagreements 
between the Japanese empire 
and the American Government. 


Criticism of Marshall. 


“2. The chief of staff of the 
Army. Gen. George C, Marshall, 
failed in his relations with the 
Hawaiian department in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 


(A) To keep the com- 
manding general of the Ha- 
watian Department fully. ad- 
vised of the growing tenseness 
of the Japanese situation, of 

hich information he had an 
Poundance and Short had 
ittle. 

“(B) To send additional In- 
streactions to the commanding 
geReral of the Hawaiian De- 
partment on Nov. 28, 1941, 
when evidently he failed to 
realize the import of Gen, 
Short’s reply of Nov. 27 which 
Short had misunderstood and 
misconstrued the message of 
Nov. 27, and had not ade- 
quately alerted his command 
for war. 

“(C) To get to Gen. Short 
on the evening of Dec. 6 and 
the early morning of Dec. 7, 
the critical information indi- 
cating an almost immediate 
break with Japan, though 
there was ample time to have 
accomplished this. 

“(D) To investigate and 
determine the state of readi- 
ness of the Hawaiian Com- 
mand between Nov. 27 and 
Dec. 7, 1941, despite the im- 
pending threat of war. 


Failure of Gerow. 


“3. Chief of the War Plans 


Division, War Department gen- 


ing joint plans and agree- 
ments between the Army and 
Navy to insure the function- 
ing of the two services in the 
manner contemplated. 


Short’s Responsibility. 


“4, Commanding general of 
the Hawaiian Department, Lt. 
Gen, Walter C. Short, failed in 
his duties in the following par- 
ticulars: 

“(A) To place his command 
in a state of readiness for war 
in the face of a war warning 
by adopting an alert against 
sabotage only. The informa- 
tion which he had was incom- 
plete and confusing but it was 
sufficient to warn him of the 
tense relations between our 
government and the Japanese 
empire and that hostilities 
might be momentarily expect- 
ed. This required that he 
guard against surprise to the 
extent possible and make 
ready his command so that it 
might be employed to the 
maximum and in time against 
the worst form of attack that 
the enemy might launch. 

“(B) To reach or attempt 
to reach an agreement with 
the admiral commanding the 
Pacific fleet (Husband E, 
Kimmel) and the admiral 
commanding the Fourteenth 
Naval District (Claude C, 
Bloch) for implementing the 
joint Army and Navy plans 
and agreements then in ex- 
istence which provided for 
joint action by the two serv- 
ices. One of the methods by 
which they might have be- 
come operative was through 
the joint agreement of the re- 
sponsible commanders. 

“(C) To inform himself of 
the effectiveness of the long- 
distance reconnaissance being 
conducted by the Navy. 

“(D) To replace inefficient 
staff officers,” 

The 304-page report, signed by 
Lt. Gen. George Grunert, the 
presiding officer; Maj. Gen. Henry 
D. Russell and Maj. Gen. Walter 
H. Fank, made no recommenda- 
tions. It is dated Oct. 20, 1944, 
and is divided into seven chapters: 
I, Preamble: Authority for the 
Army Pearl Harbor Board and Its 
Action Taken; II, Background; 
III, The Story of Pearl Harbor; 
IV, Responsibilities in Washing- 
i'ton; V, Wyman and Construction 
Delays in Hawaii; VI, Conclusions; 
VII, Recommendations. 

Chapter V, relating to Col. Theo- 
dore J. Wyman Jr., was omitted 
from the report. Secretary of 
War Stimson said that his review 
did not find that any “alleged 


part of” Col. Wyman or Hans Wil- 
helm Rohl, a German-born con- 
tractor who had contracts for de- 


bor. 


Col. Wyman, as an engineer of- 
ficer, was in charge of defense 


ing my instructions from Wash- 
ington as I understood them 
and was acting in accordance 
with the information which 
was available to me at that 
time. A commander must base 
his decisions on the informa- 
tion before him at the time. 
Although the entire facts are 
yet to be revealed to me and 
to the public, the recent state- 
ment of the Army Pearl Har- 
bor board shows beyong ques- 
tion that there was available 
to the authorities in Washing- 
ton, before the attack, critical 
information which was not dis- 
closed to me and which was 
vital to my decision. 
“My conscience is clear.” 


of staff and the chief of naval 
operations, and occasionally com- 
manding general, Air Forces, Gen. 
(H. H.) Arnold.” 

“All three of these bodles were 
informal,” said the report, “and 
constituted simply a group of 
men exchanging ideas and at- 
tempting to determine policies 
without regularity of record of 
what they did, as far as this 
board has been able to deter- 
mine.” 

The index of the portion devot- 
ed to former Secretary Hull refers 
to “indecision of the Secretary of 
State Nov. 25-26.” The section 
also quotes the diary of Secretary 
of War Stimson to show that 
President Roosevelt had predicted 
that the Japanese might attack as 
early as the Monday after Nov. 25, 
1941. The diary passage: 

“Then at 12 o'clock I went to 
the White House where we were 
until nearly half past one. At 
the meeting were Hull, Knox, 

(the late Secretary of Navy), 
Marshall, Stark (Adm. Harold L. 
Stark, then chief of naval opera- 
tions) and myself. There the 
President brought up the rela- 
tionship with the Japanese. He 
brought up the event that we 
were likely to be attacked per- 
haps as soon as—perhaps next 
Monday, for the Japs were no- 
torious for making an attack 
without warning, and the ques- 
tion was what we should do. 
We conferred on the general 
problem.” 

“Apparently,” said the report, 
“at that time no decision was 
reached and the entire matter 
was left for further considera- 
tion.” 


“Ultimatum” by Hull. 


misconduct or disloyalty on the’ 


fense installations ‘at Pear] Har-| 


Dealing with the Secretary of 
State, the report said, “The respon- 
sibility apparently assumed by 
the Secretary of State (and we 
have no other proof that anyone 
else assumed the responsibility fi- 
nally and definitely) was to de- 
termine when the United States 
would reach the impasse with Ja- 
ear 


“He was doubtless aware of the 
fact that no action taken by him 


pressed it. ... 

“Apparently the Secretary of 
War was not advised by the 
Secretary of State that he had 
handed this so-called ultimatum 
to the Japanese. The diary of 
the Secretary of War and his 
actions indicate that to be a 
fact.” 

The so-called ultimatum includ- 
ed 10 points of settlement seek- 
ing to satisfy Japanese protests 
against economic sanctions which 
had been imposed on them. Sec- 
retary Hull presented the 10 points 
to Japanese Ambassadors Nomura 
and Kurusu Nov. 26, 1941. 

“Whether or not the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hull, now disclaims 
that this document’ of the 26th 
Was an ultimatum,” the report 
said, “Ambassador Grew testifies 
that the Japanese so regarded it.” 


Messages to Short. 


Of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the report said: 

“The intentions of the War De 
partment not to precipitate war, 
as far as the War Department 
was concerned, are clear and un- 
mistakeable. The messages sent 
to the Hawaiian Department show | 
this to be a fact. The Navy ap- | 
parently had the same idea be 
cause many of their messages 
likewise so indicate the situation 
and the Hawaiian Department 
was given the benefit of those 
messages.” 

The report quoted the message 
of Nov. 27, 1941, from the chief 
of staff to Gen. Short: 

“The United States desires that 
Japan commit the first overt act 
... these measures should be car- 
ried out so as not, repeat not, to 
alarm the civil population nor dis- 
close intent.” 

A message from Army intelll- 
gence the same day, the report 
said, warned “against an incident 
with the Japanese population by 
saying, “Axis sabotage and es- 
pionage probable.’” 

“All this had an effect upon 
Short,” the report related, “be- 
cause his reply to the message 
of the 27th was: ‘Department 
alerted to prevent sabotage. Liai- 
son with the Navy.’” 

The report continued: 

“In order to prevent an wun- 
toward action by Short, the mes- 
sage of the twenty-seventh as 
originally drafted started with 
the opening words, ‘Negotiations 
with Japan have been terminated’ 
were changed by the Secretary of 
War after consultation with the 
Secretary of State to the softer 
caution contained in the Stimson- 
drafted sentences: ‘Negotiations 
with Japan appear to be termi- 
nated to all practical purposes with 
only the barest possibility that 
the Japanese government might 
come back and offer to continue. 
Japanese future action unpredict- 
able. Hostile action possible at 
any moment.’ Then followed the 
caution not to commit the first 
OVGFt @Ct. . « « 


that all unidentified submarines 
discovered in Hawaiian waters 
were to be depth-charged and 
gunk. In so doing he exceeded his 
orders from higher authority and 
ran the risk of committing an 
overt act against Japan, but did 
so feeling that it is best to fol- 


eral staff, Maj. Gen. Leonard 
T. Gerow, failed in his duties 
in the following particulars: 
“(A) To keep the command- 
ing general, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, adequately informed on 
the impending war situation 
by making available to him 


construction in the Hawaiian and | .poula b ntam . 
South Pacific areas at the time of pers pe a “That reuponsthitite 


the Japanese attack. In June, | rests with Congress. It is impor- 


1944, a congressional committee |tant to observe that the President 


asked the Army for further ex-/o¢ the United States had been very 


planation of “mismanagement” on | f 
the part of Wyman and why con- careful, according to the testimony 


'of the Secretary of War, to be sure 


his command. 

(b) The only naval patrol 
planes in the Hawaiian area 
were the 69 planes of Patrol 
Wing Two and these were han- 
dicapped by shortages of relief 
pilots and crews. They were a 


Not Told of ‘Ultimatum.’ 


“Short was never informed of 
the Secretary of State’s action 
in delivering the ‘10 points’ 
counter-proposals, He testified 
he first saw or heard of that 
document after the White Pa- 


ama, Manila and Hawali, with 
instructions that the naval au- 
thorities in those areas be in- 
formed of its contents. 

The dispatch to Hawall left 
Washington at 12:17 p. m.,, 
Washington time (6:47 a. m., 


‘War Warning’ Message. 

On Nov.. 27, 1941, Adm. Kimmel 
received a dispatch from the chief 
of naval operations, reading as 
follows: 

“This dispatch is tobe con- 
sidered a war warning. Nego- 


low the rule “shoot first and ex- 
plain afterward.” 

Actually, in execution of these 
orders, a midget submarine was 
discovered in an operating area, 
attacked and destroyed by the 
combined efforts of a naval patrol 
plane and a destroyer of the in- 
shore patrol, about an hour prior 
to the air attack on the morning 
of Dec. 7. There was nothing, 
however, in the presence of a sin- 
gie submarine in the vicinity of 
Oahu to indicate that an air at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor was imm}- 
nent. 


State of Defenses. 


It is a fact that the precau- 
tions taken by Adm. Kimmel 
for the security of his fleet 
while at sea were adequate 
and effective. No naval units 
were either surprised or dam- 
aged while operating at sea 
in the Pacific prior to or on 
Dec. 7, 1941... 

These orders were carried out to 
the letter. On the morning of 
On the morning of Dec. 7 con- 


part of the fleet, and not a part 
of the permanent defense of 
Pearl Harbor. The only other 
planes suitable and available for 
daily long range reconnaissance 
were six Army bombers. 

(c) The task assigned the 
commander in ehief, Pacific 


tiations with Japan looking to- 
ward stabilization of conditions 
in the Pacific have ceased and 
un aggressive move b, Japan is 
expected within the next few 
days. The number and equip- 
ment of Jaymmnese troops and the 


Honolulu time) and arrived in 
Honolulu’s R.C.A,. office at 7:33 
a. m. (Honolulu time). Thus 
there remained but 22 minutes 
before .the attack began for de- 
livery, decoding, dissemination, 


Continued on Next Page. 


the substance of the data 
being delivered to the War 
Plans Division by the assist- 
ant chief of staff, G-2. 

“(B) To send to the com- 
manding general of the Ha- 
waiian Department on Nov. 


siderably more than half of the 
naval personnel were 
their ships in Pearl Harbor, more) 
than ample to meet an emergen-| 
cy in port. Their efficiency and 
their heroic behavior on that day 
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Boards Reporting on Pearl Harbor 


of the aircraft warning system. 
Stimson stated that, as he an- 
nounced in December 1944, he had 
referred the question of any pro- 
ceedings against Wyman or others 
on grounds of alleged misconduct 
or neglect in construction matters 
to the Under Secretary of War 
and the judge advocate general. 
“Until those officials are ready 


Se EE PRESEN Cr “er ERTErE. Se Treg 


to report, I deem it inappropriate 


ito make public the portions of the 

«|Army Pearl Harbor board report 

~ insofar as it relates to Col. Wy- 
man,” he said. 


hae: Report on Washington. 
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ADM. ORIN G. MURFIN, V. ADM. 


ADOL- 


PHUS ANDREWS and ADM, EDWARD C. KALBFUS. 
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The chapter “Responsibilities in 


*| Washington,”, deals with the War 
/Council, the Secretary of State, 
ithe War Department, “conflict be- 
tween the Army and Navy mes- 


sages,” Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion, War Plans Division, Navy| 
Department and the chief of staff. | 

The War Council was described 
as three groups: One within the 
War Department; one, the Secre- 
taries of State, Navy and War, the 
Army chief of staff and the Navy) 
chief of operations; and the third, | 
the President, Secretaries of State, 
War and Navy, “usually the chief 


tracts were let to his fridhd Rohl. | that the Uni re 
It said there had been unexplained bese se gs States did nothing 


delays in construction, especially | 


be considered an overt 
act or an act of war against the 
Japanese.” 


On Nov. 25, the first of two days 
described by the report as times 
of “indecision” by Secretary Hull, 
the Stimson diary relates: 


“Hull showed me the proposal 
for a three months’ truce which 
he was going to lay before the 
Japanese today or tomorrow. It 
adequately safeguarded all our 
interests, I thought, secured it. 
but I don’t think that there is 
any chance of the Japanese ac- 


cepting it because it was so dras-| 


tic.” 


‘Button That Started War.’ 


The Stimson diary again was| 


quoted on the next day, Nov. 26: | 
}ance of war was paramount was 


heightened by the messages im- 
|mediately following the one of 
| the 


“Hull told me over the tele- 
phone this morning that he had 
about made up his mind not to 
make the proposition that Knox 
and I passed on the other day 
(Nov. 25) to the Japanese, but | 
to kick the whole thing over | 
and tell them that he had no 
other proposal at all.” 

“Apparently on the 26th, in 
the morning,” the report said, 
“Mr. Hull had made up his mind 
not to go through with the 


pers were published. Gen. Short 
said: ‘I knew nothing of any- 
thing of the kind until a year 
or so afterwards, whenever that 
State Department paper came 
out.’ 

“The message of Nov. 27 did 
not convey to Short what it 
was meant to convey by the 
people who drafted it. While 
confusing, it contained informa- 
tion and instructions the sig- 
nificance of which should have 
been appreciated by Short and 


his staff. 

The two Navy messages of Oct. 
16 and 24, both of which cau- 
tioned against precipitation of an 
incident, could have added to 
Short’s confusion in interpreting 


the message. 


“The impression that the avoid- 


twenty-seventh. : 

“From . . Nov. 28 until the 
message that was received after 
the attack, Short received no 


| Other word by courier, letter, 


radio or otherwise. The only 
only claim that he received any 
additional information was 
that he was told of messages of 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1945 


HULL INSISTS PROPOSAL TO JAPS WAS NOT ULTIMATUM 


Ex-Secretary’s Letter to Stimson 
Made Public After Army Board 


Accuses Him of Forcing War 


Says 10-Point Statement to Tokyo Negoti- 


proposals.’ 


‘ 


WASHINGTON (AP). 


At: by former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, denying 
that his prewar proposal to Japan 
for peace in the Orient consti- 
tuted an “ultimatum” in any 
sense, was made public Aug. 30 
by the State Department. 

The letter evidently was made 
public in reply to criticism of 
Hull in an Army board's re 


port on the Pearl Harbor dis-| 


aster. This board said that at a 
time when the Army and Navy 
wanted to play for time to com- 
plete defenses, Hull presented the 


HITHERTO unpublished let-| 


cers of the Army and the Navy 
were present, I reviewed the situ- 
ation and I indicated that the 


ators in 1942 Was Merely ‘What Became 
Last of This Government’s Counter- 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


ta — — —— 


4 


press conference Ayg. 30: 


not ready for preparedness. 


following statement: 


question of our national defense 
from that point on should be espe- 
cially the concern of the Army 
and the Navy. 

“Although hope of reaching an 
acceptable solution of issues with 
the Japanese government had 
practically vanished, on the prin- 
ciple that no effort should be 


Japanese with proposals they con- 
sidered an ultimatum and that. 
this started the war. 

Hull's letter revealed that Nov. 
25, 1941, he reviewed the darken-| 
ing situation and “indicated nee 
the question of our national de- 
fense from that point on should 
be especially the concern of the | 
Army and the Navy.” That was the, 
day before he delivered the Ameri- 
can proposals to the Japanese. 


Reply to Stimson. 


The letter was written to Secre- 

tary of War Stimson last Sept, 28. 
Stimson, having then before him 
some of the statements which ap- 
peared in the inquiry board’g re- 
port, had written asking Hull 
about the assertion that Nov. 26, 
before the Japanese struck at 
Pearl Harbor Dec. 7, Hull had de- 
livered an “ultimatum” to Japan 
and had done so “notwithstanding 
a joint recommendation to the 
President by Gen. Marshall (Army 
chief of staff) and Adm. Stark 
(chief of naval operations) that no 
ultimatum of any kind should be 
made to Japan.” 
Hull's letter did not speak di- 
rectly on the point of the recom- 
mendation made to the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by Marshall and 
Stark. The Army board's report 
had stated that this recommenda- 
tion was dispatched to the White 
House Nov, 27, the day after the 
American counter-proposal was 
presented to the Japanese. It was 
on the twenty-seventh that Hull 
took the Japanese to Roosevelt 
to learn personally from him that 
he fully supported the position 
which had been expressed to them 
by the Secretary of State. 


Text of Letter. | 

‘Following is the text of Hull's 
letter: 

“My dear Mr. Secretary: 

“The receipt is acknowledged of 
the War Department's letter of 
Sept. 14, 1944, in which it is re- 
quested that there be brought to 
Mr. Grew’'s attention the fact that 
he may be requested to appear as 
a witness before the board which 
has been directed by the War De- 
partment to ascertain and report 
the facts relating to the Japanese 
attack upon Hawaii on Dec. 7, 
1941. The board also requests 
that the Secretary of State fur- 
nish certain specified information, 
(Joseph C. Grew, former ambas- 
gador to Japan, recently resigned 
as Under Secretary of State.) 

“In accordance with the War 
Department’s request Mr. Grew 
has been informed that the board 
may desire his presence, as a wit- 
ness and he has indicated that he 
will be prepared to place himself’ 
at the board’s disposal in this 
matter. 

“With regard to the allegation 
that on Nov. 26, 1941, an ultima- 
tum was delivered to Japan by 
the United States and that this 
was done notwithstanding a joint 
recommendation @ the President 
by Gen. Marshal] and Adm. Stark 
that no ultimatum of any kind 
should be made to Japan, the facts 
are as follows: 

“On Nov, 20, 1941, the Japanese 
representatives presented to me a 
- proposal the text of which will be 
found on pages 755-756 of ‘The 
Foreign Relations of the United 
States-Japan, 1931-1941, Volume 
II,’ and also on pages 801-802 of 
‘Peace and War.’ That praposal 
ealled for supplying by the United 
States to Jap% of as much oil as 
Japan might require, suspension 
by the United States of freezing 
measures, discontinuance by the 
' United States of aid to China, and 
‘co-operation between the United 
States and Japan’ with a view te 
securing the acquisition of those 
goods and commodities which the 
two countries need in Netherlands 
_ East Indies. It contained provi- 
sion that Japan for her part would 
shift ber armed forces from 
southern Indochina to northern 
Indochina, but placed no limit on 
the number of armed forces 
which Japan might send to Indo- 
china and made no provision for 
withdrawal of the said forces un- 
til after either the restoration of 
peace between Japan and China 
or the establishment of an ‘equi- 
table’ peace in the Pacific area. 
It contained no provision for re 
version by Japan to peaceful 
courses. While there was a pro 
vision against further extension 
of Japan's armed forces in south- 
eastern Asia and the southern Pa- 
cific (except Indochina), there 
was no similar provision which 
would have prevented continued 
or fresh Japanese aggressive ac- 
tivities in any of the regions of 
Asia lying to the north of Indo- 
chinea—for example, China and the 
Soviet Union. 

Alerting Army, Navy. 

“The Japanese spokesmen at 
once began pressing for an early 
reply. At the carte time Japan's 
armed forces wefe advancing into 
new positions in areas adjacent 
to the Philippines, the Nether 
lands East Indies, Malaya and 
Thailand. The serious possibilities 
of the situation became a matter 
of common discussion in high of- 
ficial circles, both civilian and 
military, of this Government. On 


| Nov, 20—what became the last of 


spared to test and exhaust every 
method of peaceful] settlement, and 
in the belief that, if the tragedy 
of an attack by Japan should 
eventuate, the people of this coun- 
try would wish to know what this 
Government had been willing to 
discuss with Japan as a basis for 
an agreement which might be ex- 
pected effectively to preserve and 
foster peace in the Pacific and in 
the Far East, I communicated on 
Nov, 26 to the Japanese spokes- 
men—who were urgently calling 
for a reply to their proposals of 


this 
posals. 


‘Not an Ultimatum.’ 


“This Government’s communica- 
tion of Nov. 26 above referred to 
is the document mentioned in the 
third paragraph of the war De- 
partment’s letter, wherein it is 
stated that the board has before 
it and has considered the memo- 
randum of the Secretary of State 
to the Japanese ambaseador in 
Washington, dated Nov. 26, 1941. 
It will be noted that in that docu- 
ment it is stated, with reference 
to the Japanese proposal of Nov. 
20 that ‘the Governnaent of the 
United States believes that the 
adoption of such proposals would 
not be ~— to contribute to the 
ultimate objectives of ensuring 
peace under law, order and justice 
in the Pacific area, and it sug- 
gests that further effort be made/| 
to resolve our divergences of 
views in regard to the practical 
application of the fundamental 
principles already mentioned.’ It 
will be noted also that the para- 
graph immediately following that 
passage reads as follows: 

“With this object in view the 
Gitere tor of the United States 


Government’s counter-pro- 


ffers for the consideration of 
e Japanese government a plan 
of a broad but simple settlement 
covering the entire Pacific area 
as one practical exemplification 
of a program which this Govern- 
ment envisages as something to 
be worked out during our fur- 
ther conversations.’ 

“Tt will thus be seen that the 
document under reference did not 
constitute in any sense an ultima- 
tum. Furthermore, the document 
contained a restatement of princl- 
ples which have long been basic in 
this country’s foreign policy, and 
the practical application of those 
principles to the situation in the 
Far East suggested in the docu- 
ment was along lines which had 
been under discussion with the 
Japanese representatives in the 
course of the informal exploratory 
conversations during the months 
preceding delivery of the docu- 
ment in quegtion, 

“A comprehensive account of 
the circumstances surrounding 
the making of the Japanese pro- 
posal of Nov, 20 and of the Amer- 


operations, and the Secretary of 


criticism ig ‘entirely unjustified.’ 
and efficiency.’ 


efficiency of 


‘Country Is as Much to Blame 
As Any Individual’-- Truman 


“Every time the President (Franklin D. Roosevelt) made an 
effort to get a preparedness program through the Congress, it 
was stifled. Whenever the President made a statement about the 
necessity of preparedness, he was vilified for doing it. 

“I think the country is as much to blame as any individual 
in this final situation that developed in Pearl Harbor.” 
In making public the reports Aug. 29, Truman issued the 


“I have here reports on the Pearl Harbor disaster. 
frorh the Army and one is from the Navy. The Navy report gives 
a ‘finding of facts’ by a Navy court of inquiry. Attached to this 
finding of factg are indorsements by the Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy, R. Adm. T. L. Gatch; Adm. E. J. King, chief of naval 


mation of the findings in the final indorsement by the Secretary 
of the Navy at the end of the document. 

“From the Army we have the report of the Army Pear] Harbor 
board, and bound separately, a statement by the Secretary of War. 

“Certain criticisms of the chief of staff, Gen. Marshall, appear 
in the report of the Army Pearl Harbor board. 
in the Secretary's statement, beginning on page 19, that he takes 
sharp issue with the.criticism of Gen. Marshal] stating that the 


“The conclusion of the Secretary of War is that Gen. Marshall 
acted throughout this matter with his usual ‘great skill, energy 
I associate myself wholeheartedly with this ex- 
pression by the Secretary of War. 

“Indeed I have the fullest confidence in the skill, 
all our war leaders, both Army and Navy.” 


WASHINGTON (AP). 


FTER studying the Army and Navy reports on Pear} Harbor, | 
President Truman authorized the following quotation at his | 


“I came to the conclusion that the whole thing is the result | 
of the policy which the country itself pursued. The country was | 


One is 


the Navy. You will find a sum- 


You. will notice 


energy and 


by the Department of State re- 
specting the employment or lo- 
cation of our armed forces, I may 
state that I regarded the question 
of the disposition of our armed 
forces as a matter which lay 
within the competence of the War 
and Navy departments. No rec- 
ord has been found of any re- 
quest during the year 1941 by the 
Department of State relating to 
the location or employment of our 
armed forces in Pacific waters 
or in the Pacific area, to which 
regions it is assumed that the 
War Department’s inquiry relates. 
If this assumption is not correct, 
I shall be glad upon being so in- 
formed by the War Department 
to have a further search made of 
the department’s files. 

“If I can further assist the 
board in ite investigations, I shall 
be glad to do so in any manner 
which will be most helpful. 

“Bincerely ro 

“CORDELL HULL.” 


The last American counter-pro- 
posal referred to by Hull and men- 
tioned in the inquiry reports as 
an “ultimatum” and as the “10 
points” proposed, among other 
things, that Japan withdraw all 
forces from China and Indochina, 
give up all extraterritorial rights 
in China and undertake negotia- 
tions on non-aggression pacts and 
trade and financial agreements. 
It would have pledged Japan to 
the principle of inviolability of ter- 
ritorial integrity and sovereignty 
of all nations, non-interference in 
internal affairs of other countries, 
equality of commercial opportunity 
and reliance on international con- 
ciliation ef controversies. 


“Whether or not the Secretary 
of State... now disclaims that 
this document ... was an ulti- 
matum, Ambassador Grew testi- 
fies that the Japanese so regarded 
it,” the Army report said, “It was 
the document that touched the 
button that started the war, as 
Ambassador Grew so aptly ex- 
pressed it.” 


ARMY REPORT: ‘ACTS 


OF COMMISSION 
AND OMISSION’ 


Con. ued From Preceding Page. 


ican proposal of Nov. 26 is con- 
tained on pages 366-375 of Volume 
II of Foreign Relations of the 
United States—Japan, 1931-1941.” 


Reply to Roberts. 


In the War Department’s letter, 
also, a request is made that I 
state whether I consider that the 
letter which I sent on Dec, 30, 
1941,"to Justice Roberts, chairman 
of the commission to investigate 
the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941, 
contains a complete statement of 
all the information transmitted to 
the War Department by the De- 
partment of State during the pe- 
riod to which my: letter of Dec. 
30, 1041, relates. As stated in that 
letter, which was in response to 
a request for information in brief 
and summary form, during the 
year 1941 I had many conferences 
with the Secretary of War and at 
intervals conferences with the 
chief of staff and officers of his 
staff and at those conferences I 
sought a full interchange of in- 
formation and views relating to 
critical situations all over the 
world, including, of course, de- 
velopments in the Pacific area. 
My letter was intended to give a 
complete reply to the inquiry 
made by Justice Roberts; it did 
not, of course, go into the sub- 
stances of the considerable vol- 
ume of information communicat- 
ed during that period to the War 
Department. 

“As already indicated, the se- 
riousness of the situation created 
by the presentation by the Japa- 
nese of their proposal of Nov. 20 
was discussed at frequent confer- 
ences with representatives of the 
War and Navy department and 
all important factors concerning 
our relations with Japan during 
the period in question were care- 
fully reviewed. As stated in my 
letter to Justice Roberts, at meet- 
ings of the War Council on Nov. 
25 and Nov. 28 I emphasized the 
critical nature of the relations of 
this country with Japan. I stated 
to the conference that there was 
practically no possibility of an 
agreement being achieved with 
Japan; that, in my opinion, the 
Japanese were likely to break out 
at any time with new acts of, 
conquest by force; and that the | 
matter of safeguarding our na-| 
tional security was in the hands 
of the Army and the Navy. 

“With reference to the War De- 
partment’s inquiry whether there 
were, during the year 1941, any 
requests made of the War Depart- 


Nov. 25, at a meeting of the War 
Council, at which the highest offi- 


ment or of the Navy Department 


Dec. 3, 4 and 6, about the Japa- 
nese destroying their codes and 
the Navy being instructed to 
destroy some of its codes, Short 
denies receiving this informa- 
tion. 

“These acts of omission and 
commission on the part of the 
War Department undoubtedly 
played their part in the failure 
to put the Hawalian department 
in a proper state of defenge. 

“The record shows that from 
informers and other sources the 
War Department had complete 
and detailed information of 
Japanese intentions, Information 
of the evident Japanese inten- 
tion to go to war in the very 
near future was well known to 
the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of War, the chief of staff 
of the Army, the Secretary of 
Navy, and the chief of naval 
operations. It was not a ques- 
tion of fact; it was only a-ques- 
tion of time. The next few days 
would see the end of peace and 
the beginning of war. 

“If it be assumed that for any 
reason the information could 
not have been given to the 
Hawalian Department, then it 
was a responsibility of the War 
Department to give orders to 
Short what to do, and to tell 
him to go on an all-out alert 
instead of a sabotage alert.” 


Conflict in Messages. 


On the subject “Conflict Be- 
tween the Army and Navy Mes- 
sages,” the report said: 

“The practice of having Gen. 
Short secure through the Navy in 
Hawaii copies of the naval mes- 
sages tended toward confusion. 
We have taken occasion to com- 
pare the messages of the Navy 
and the messages of the Army de- 
livered to Gen. Short from Oct. 
16 to Dec. 7. We find: 

“A. That they were conflict- 

ing. 
“B. That the Navy messages 
were predominant with warn- 
ings of a conflict and the Army 
messages predominant with the 
idea of avoiding a conflict and 
taking precautions against sabo- 
tage and espionage. 

“Short naturally took his choice 
between the two types of mes- 
sages and followed that. of the 
War Department... . 

“There is no explanation why 
Short was not told of the so- 
called ultimatum. It was known 
to the Japanese because it was 
handed to them.” 


Intelligence Failure. 
The report asserted that the 


¢ 
Military Intelligence Division per- 
formed well, “within the scope of 
its activities.” 


“There was a broad field for 
investigation, however,” it said, 
“which was not touched by it or 
any intelligence agency of the 
American Government, either mil- 
itary or civil. In this field were 
the mandated islands, the home- 
land and the home waters of the 
Japanese empire, and the areas in 
which the Japanese navy and 
army were operating. 


“In these fields, reliance was 
placed upon sources of informa- 
tion which wer. inadequate. The 
Japanese navy was lost to us for 
considerable periods in _ those 
months prior to the outbreak of 
war, The task force which made 
the attack on Dec. 7, 1941, left 
home ports, assembled at Tankan 
bay, and notwithstanding that it 
was a relatively large convoy, 
Sailed for thousands of miles 
without being discovered. Part of 
its aircraft was in flight for the 
targets at Pearl Harbor and on 
Oahu before we knew of its ex- 
istence, Its detection was pri- 
marily a naval job, but obviously 
the Army was intensely _in- 
terested, ,,., 


“The Japanese armed forces 
knew everything about us. We 
knew little about them. This 
was a problem for all our intelli- 
gence agencies. This should not 
come to pass again, Our intelli- 
gence service must be brought 
in line with the part which we 
are to play in world affairs, 


“We must know as much about 
other world powers as they know 
about us. This is an absolute 
condition precedent to intelligent 
planning by those charged with 
formulating our international poli- 
cies and providing for our se- 
curity.” 


Lack of Organization. 


Of the War Plang Division, 
charged with the preparation and 
co-ordination of war plans for Ha- 
wal! the report said: 


“Aside from the letters and 
telegrams sent throughout 1941 to 
Gen, Short (and there were no 
letters from Gen, Marshall to Gen. 
Short after the first of Novem- 
ber, 1941), no action after Nov. 1, 
1941, appears to have been taken 
by way of communications or in- 
spections, or full report of any 
sort, to reveal whether Gen. Short 
was doing anything, whether he 
was doing it correctly, what his 
problems were, and what help 
could have been given him. 

“The War Plans Division took 
no action when Short put the 
alert No, 1 into operation and 

so reported, It took no steps 
to stop the use of the Hawalian 
Department as a training sta- 
tion and put it on a combat 
basis, such as an outpost should 
have been, with threatened war. 
It took no steps to find out if 
the Hawailan defenses were he- 
ing implemented and built ac- 
cording to schedule and _ the 
right priorities. It took no 
steps to put the control of the 
building of its defenses on the 
department commander so that 
he could co-ordinate the build- 
ing of defenses with his other 
defense preparations, 

“Gen. Gerow’s own testimony 
clearly pictures the lack of organ- 
ization and management of the 
War Plans Division of the over- 
seas departments, such as the Ha- 
walian Department.” 


Criticism of Navy. 


Asserting that the Navy De- 
partment undertook responsibility 
to provide long-distance reconnais- 
sance in Hawaii, “admittedly 
without means of carrying it out,” 
the feport declared: 4 

“The Navy in Hawaii failed to 
advise Short of the sinking of 
enemy submarines in the outer 
harbor between 6 and 7 a.m, the 
morning of Dec, 7. The Navy 
failed to advise Short of the Jaluit 


task force so that he could eval- |. 


uate the information for himself.” 


TROOPS IN ATOM BOMB UNIT 
GET SPECIAL SHOULDER PATCH 


WASHINGTON (AP)—A special 
shoulder patch will be given to 
approximately 3500 army officers 
and enlisted men who were as- 
signed to the Manhattan Engineer 
District, the secret organization 
that produced the atomic bomb. 

The War Department said Aug. 
24 that the triangular patch has 
a blue field representing the uni- 
verse, a small Army Service Force 
star signifying command and a 
question mark in white surround- 


ing the star to indicate secrecy 


cloaking the project. The tail of 
the question mark becomes a 
lightning stroke, hitting and split- 
ting the atom, 


NAVY BOARD SAYS 
ATTACK SUCCESS 
WAS INEVITABLE 


Continued. From Preceding Page. 
and action. . Short did 


Lt. Gen. Short did 
not receive the decoded dispatch 
until the afternoon of Dec. 7 
several hours after the attack- 
ing force had departed. 

Had the telephone and plain 
language been used, this infor- 
mation could have been re- 
ceived in Hawall about two 
hours before the attack began. 
Even in this event, however, 
there was no action open, nor 
means available, to Adm. Kim- 
mel which could have stopped 
the attack, or which could have 
had other than negligible bear- 
ing upon its outcome, 


It is a prime obligation of 
command to keep subordinate 
commanders, particularly those 
in distant areas, constantly sup- 
plied with information. To fail 
to’ meet this obligation is to 
commit a military error. 


It is a fact that Adm, Stark, 
as chief of naval operations and 
responsible for the operation of 
the fleet, and having important 
information in his possession 
during this critical period, espe- 
clally on the morning of Dec. 17, 
failed to transmit this informa- 
tion to Adm, Kimmel, thus de- 
priving the latter of a clear pic- 
ture of the existing Japanese 
situation as seen in Washing- 
ton, 


Army-Navy Relations. 


The court is of the opinion that 
the relations between Adm. Hus- 
band E. Kimmel, U. S. N., and Lt. 
Gen. Walter C. Short, U. 8. Army, 
were friendly, cordial and co-op- 
erative, that there was no lack 
of interest, no lack of apprecia- 
tion of responsibility, and no fail- 
ure to co-operate on the part of 
either, and that each was cogni- 
zant of the measures being under- 
taken by the other for the defense 
of the Pear] Harbor naval base to 
the degree required by the com- 
mon interest. 


The court is of the opinion that 
the deficiencies in personnel and 
material which existed during 1941 
had a direct adverse bearing upon 
the effectiveness of the defense of 
Pearl Harbor on and prior to 
Dec 7. 


The court is pf the opinion that 
the superiority of the Japanese 
fleet over the United States Pa- 
cific fleet during the year 1941, 
and the ability of Japan to obtain 
military and naval information 
gave her an inital advantage not 
attainable by the 
up to Dec. 7, 1041. 


sibility of the Army, that 
means provided the Fourteenth 
Naval District, and that the de- 
fense of the base was a joint 
operation only to this extent. The 
court is further of the opinion that 
the defense should have been 
such as to function effectively in- 
dependently of the fleet, in view 
of the fundamental requirement 
that the strategic freedom of ac- 
tion of the fleet must be assured 
demands that the defense of a per- 
manent naval base be so effective- 
ly provided for and conducted 
ag to remove any anxiety of the 
fleet in regard to the security of 
the base, or for that of the ves- 
sels within its limits. 


The court is of the opinion that 
the duties of R. Adm. Claude C. 
Bloch, U. S. N., in connection. with 
thet defense of Pearl] Harbor, were 
performed gatisfactorily. 


Defect in Plans. 


The court is of the opinion that 
the detailed naval participation 
air defense plans drawn up and 
jointly agreed upon were complete 
and sound in concept, but that 
they contained a basic defect in 
that naval participation depended 
entirely upon the availability of 
aircraft belonging to and. being 
employed by the fleet, and that on 
the morning of Dec. 7, these plans 
were ineffective because they nec- 
essarily were drawn on the pre- 
mise that there would be advance 
knowledge that an attack was to 
be expected within narrow limits 
of time, which was not the case on 
that morning. ... 


The court is of the opinion 
that Adm. Harold R. Stark, 
U.8.N., chief of naval operations 
and responsible for the opera- 
tions of the fleet, failed to dis- 
Play the sound judgment ex- 
pected of him in that he did not 
transmit to Adm. Kimmel, com- 
mander in chief, Pacific Fleet, 
during the very critical period 
Nov. 26 to Dec. 7, important 
information which he had re- 
garding the Japanese situation 
and, especially, in that, on the 
morning of Dec, 7, 1941, he did 
not transmit immediately infor- 
mation which appeared to indi- 
cate that a break in diplomatic 
relations was imminent, and that 
an attack in the Hawalian area 
might be expected soon... . 


Finally, based upon the facts 
established, the court is of the 
opinion that no offenses have been 
committed nor serious blame in- 
curred on the part of any person 
or persons in the naval service. 

The court recommends that no 
further proceedings be had in the 
matter, : 


- 


KING, FORRESTAL 
ADD CONCLUSIONS 


Appended to the Navy report 
was an indorsement from Adm. 
Ernest J. King, commander in 
chief and present chief of naval 
operations, to the Secretary of the 
Navy Forrestal, which said in 
part: ‘ 

“Tl am of the opinion that he 
(Adm. Kimmel) could and 
should have judged more accu- 
rately the gravity of the danger 
to which the Hawalian islands 
were exposed. 

“(1) He could have used patrol 
aircraft which were available to 
him to conduct long-range recon- 
naissance in the more dangerous 
sectors. Whether or not this 
would have resulted in detecting 
the approach of the Japanese 
carriers is problematical. How- 
ever, it would have made the 


United States | 
| was traditionally the policy for a. 

The court is of the opinion that | 
the defense of the Pearl Harbor | 
naval base was the direct respon- | 
the | 
Navy was to assist only with the | 
staff as well as from the chief of 


Stimson Admits Plans Division Mistake 


WASHINGTON (AP). 
OLLOWING is a partial tert of 
Fine statement by Secretary of| 
War Stimson on the Pearl Har-| 
bor disaster: | 
I have directed that all of the. 
report of the Army Pearl Harbor 
board be made public except that | 
part which would reveal sources | 
of secret information. | 

The conclusions of the board | 
are fully set forth in the part 
which is now made‘ public. The) 
War Department will make avail- | 
able to appropriate committees of | 
Congress the full reports and the. 
record of the testimony. 

My conclusions are as follows: | 

The primary and immediate re- | 
sponsibility for the protection of | 
the island of Oahu and Pearl) 
Harbor insofar as the Army was’ 
concerned rested upon the com- 
manding officer of the Hawaiian 
Department, Lt. Gen, Walter C. 
Short... 

Before Dec. 7, 1941, detailed 
plans for the defense of the Ha- 
waiian Department had been de- 
vised and worked out by Gen, 
Short as well as a joint agree- 
ment with the local naval authori- 
ties for joint action in the event 


of an emergency, and he and the '- 


Navy commanding officer had the 
primary responsibility of putting 
into effect these plans or such 
portions thereof ag the occasion 
demanded. 

This last, however, had not been 
done at the time of the Japanese 
attack. 


Shotr ‘Clearly Warned.’ 


I find that during the year 1941, 
and particularly during October 
and until the latter part of No- 
vember, Gen. Short was repeated- 
ly adviged of the critical events 
which were developing. 


I find that he was clearly 
warned on Nov, 27 by the ap- 
propriate authorities in Wash- 
ington that a break in diplo- 
matic relations between the 
United States and Japan might 
occur at any time, that an at- 
tack by Japan on the United 
States might occur, and that 
hostilities were possible at any 
moment. ... 

In addition to the information 
received directly from Washing- 
ton through both Army and Navy 
sources, Gen. Short received con- 
tinuous reports from his own in- 
telligence sections, which clearly 


revealed the seriousness of the 
situation. 
Gen. Short himself knew that it | 


responsible commanding officer to 
anticipate and to be prepared for 
the worst form of possible attack, 
and he had received and approved 
military estimates from his own) 


staff to the effect that a surprise 
raid by air and submarine con- 
stituted the principal perils to 
Hawaii. ... | 

I find that he was amply) 
warned for the performance of his | 
paramount duty of being alert| 
against a surprise air attack by | 
Japan, r | 
‘| Find He Failed” | 
I find that he failed in the light | 


‘them into the air for defense. . 


received adequately to alert his 
command to the degree of pre- 
paredness which the situation de- 
manded; and that this failure con- 
tributed measurably to the extent 
of the disaster, although much 
damage probably would have re- 
sulted from the attack in any 


‘event. 


I find that he failed to use 
fully the means at hand for rec- 
onnaissance, especially the radar 
air warning service, which was of 
prime necessity; that he failed to 
ascertain from the Navy the exi-. 
gent of its reconnaissance or co)- 
laborate with it to the end that 
more adequate reconnaissance 
should be secured. | 


I find that he failed to have 
his anti-aircraft defenses manned 
or supplied with ready ammuni- 
tion as the situation demanded. 


This failure resulted not from 
indolence or indifference or will- 
ful disobedience of orders but 
from a vital error of judgment, 
viz: The failure to comprehend 
the necessities of the situation in 
the light of the warnings and in- 
formation which he had received. 


The underlying cause of this 
error of judgment was Gen. 
Short’s confidence that Japan 
would not then attack Pearl 
Harbor. 

In fairness.to him it must be 
borne in mind that this belief 
was shared in by almost every- 


one concerned including his su- | 


perior officers in the War De- 
partment in Washington. 


Japs Under-Estimated. 


He was undoubtedly influenced 


in such a belief by the then pre-| 
com- | 


vailing psychology which 
pletely under-estimated the Jap- 
anese military capabilities and 
particularly the advance which 


they had made in the use of air- 


OPOTE «:é x 


To sum up the situation tersely, | 


Gen. Short was warned by Wash- 


ington that there was immediate | 
danger both of an attack from) 


without by Japan and of an at- 
tack from within by sabotage. 
This warning required him to 
be alert against both forms of 
danger. He chose to concentrate 
himself so entirely upon a de- 
fense against sabotage as to leave 
himself more completely exposed 


‘to an attack from without than 
if there had been no alert at all. 


He so concentrated his planes 
as not only to make them an easy 


target for an attack from without 
| but 


several hours to 
number of 


to require 
get any substantial 
I have reviewed the conclu- 
sions reached with regard to 
Gen. Short in my statement of 
Dec. 1, 1944, and in my judge- 
ment the additional investiga- 
tion does not warrant any 
change in the conclusions drawn 
therein, nor call. for any action 
beyond that which has already 
been taken. 

(In his report of December, 
1944, Stimson noted that Gen. 
Short had been relieved of his 


‘against 


lof the information which he had! command and said “it is sufficient 


action.”) 

With regard to the information 
available in the War Department, 
I believe the War Plans Division 
made a mistake in not transmit- 
ting to Gen. Short more informa- 
tion than it did. 

A keener and more imagina- 
tive appreciation on the part of 
some of the officers in the War 
and Navy departments of the 
significance of some of the in- 
formation might have led to a 
suspicion of an attack specifical- 
ly on Pearl Harbor. 

I do not think that certain 
officers in the War Department 
functioned in these respects with 
sufficient skill... . 

Under all circumstances I find 
nothing in the evidence as now 
recorded which warrants the insti- 
tution of any further proceedings 

any officer in the War 
Plans Division. 

Since Pearl Harbor the War 
Plans Division has been complete- 
ly reorganized and the officers in- 
volved in the matters in’ question 
have either died or received other 
assignments where they have al- 
ready distinguished themselves in 
the performance of important 
duties in the field. ... 


Defense of Marshall. . 


The War Plans Division like 
the other divisions and activities 
of the genera! staff in Washington 
was under the general direction 
and supervision of the chief of 
staff, Gen. Marshall. 

Evidently for this reason the 
Army Pearl Harbor board has been 
‘led to criticize the chief of staff 
(Gen. George C. Marshall) as be- 
‘ing responsible for some of the 
shortcomings of the officers of 
the general staff... . 

It arises from a fundamental 
misconception of the duties of 
the chief of staff and of his re- 
lations with the divisions and 
activities of the general staff. 
It is not the function of the chief 
of staff specifically to direct 
and personally supervise’ the 
execution in detall of the duties 
of the various sections of the 
general staff. ..,. 

The scattered and individual 
errors I have pointed out 
thus cannot in any fairness be 
attributed to the chief of staff. 
On the contrary, throughout this 
matter I believe that he acted 
with his usual great skill, energy 
and efficiency. ... 


‘Uncalled For’ Comment. 


In the conclusions of the board 
there were no other individuals 
charged with responsibilities who 
were criticized except for a sug- 
gestion which might be construed 


-|as a criticism of Secretary Hull. 


It is suggested that in his con- 
duct of the negotiations with the 
Japanese envoys a different pro- 
cedure might have prolonged the 
negotiations until guch time ag the 
Army and Navy were better pre- 
pared for hostile action. 

Not only do I strongly disagree 
with what amounts at best to only 
a conjecture, but I feel that the 
board's comment in this respect 
was uncalled for and not within 
the scope of their proper inquiry, 


yo 


ee en ans a ——— 


Japanese task more difficult. 

“(2) He could have rotated the 
“in port” periods of his vessels in 
a less routine manner, so as to 
have made it impossible for the 
Japanese to have predicted when 
there would be any vessels in port, 

This would have made the Japa- 
nese task less easy. 

“(3) If he had appreciated the 
gravity of the danger even a few 
hours before the Japanese attack, 
it is logical to suppose that naval 
planes would have been in the air 
during the early morning period, 
that ships’ batteries would have 
been fully manned, and that dam- 
age control organizations would 
have been fully operational. 

“The derelictions on the part 
of Adm. Stark and Adm. Kim- 
mel were faults of omission 
rather than faults of commis- 
sion. In the case in question, 
they indicate lack of the supe- 
rior judgment necessary for ex- 
ercising command commensu- 
rate with their rank and their 
assigned duties, rather than 
culpable inefficiency. 

“Since trial by general court- 
martial is not warranted by the 
evidence adduced, appropriate 
administrative action would ap- 
pear to be the relegation of both 
of these officers to positions In 
which lack of superior judgment 
may not result in future errors. 
“Nevertheless the Navy cannot 
evade a share of responsibility for 
the Pear] Harbor incident. 

“That disaster cannot be re- 
garded as an ‘act of God,’ beyond 
human power to prevent or miti- 
gate. It is true that the country 
as a whole is basically responsible 
in that the people were unwilling 
to support an adequate Army and 
Navy until it was too late to re- 
pair the consequences of past neg- 
lect in time to deal effectively 
with the attack that ushered in 
the war. It is true that the Army 
was responsible for local defense 
at Pearl Harbor. 

“Nevertheless, some things could 
have been done by the Navy to 


i 


opinion that the War and Navy 
Departments had _ information 
“which appeared to Indicate... 
an attack in the Hawaiian area 
might be expected soon.” Gatch 
underscored the quoted words and 
commented: 

“This finding, standing alone, 
may be misleading, in the sense 
that it may convey an impression 


sponsible officials of the War and 
Navy Departments did 


underscored above. 


“The fact that the court, in 
phrasing this finding, used the 
past tense of the verb ‘appear’ and 
used the expression ‘appeared to 
indicate,’ rather than ‘should have 
indicated’ 
construction. 

“Such an impression would not 
be supported by the record, as the 
great preponderance of the evi- 
dence before the court refutes any 
such conclusion.” 


Adm. King concurred in Gatch’s 
opinion. 

The Navy's report, dated Oct. 
19, 1944. was signed by Adm. Orin 
G. Murfin, U.S.N., retired, presi- 
dent; Adm. Edward C. Kalbfus, 
U.B.N., retired, and V. Adm. 
Adolphus Andrews, U.S.N.,_ re- 
tired. 


CAPTURED AMERICAN FLYER 


GUAM (AP)—The wanton kill- 
ing by a Japanese officer of an 


Palau garrison of approximately | 
4000 Japanese. 

Col. G. L. Fike, Marine Corps 
officer, questioned a Col. Tada 
in investigating the fate of the 
B-24 crewman. 

“Tada said he regretted to in- 


lessen the success of the initial 
Japanese blow. Adm. Stark and 
Adm. Kimmel were the _ respon- 
sible officers, and it is pertinent 
to examine the possible courses of 
action they might have taken.” 
There followed a statement of 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, 
saying that the evidence indicated 


form me that although the Amer-| 
ican crew member parachuted! 
May 4 and subsequently was tak-| 
en-prisoner, unfortunately he had. 
been killed by a Japanese officer | 
between May 10 and May 15,”| 
Fike said. “He added that al-| 


though the toss of life was ‘re- | 


clearly that Adm. Kimmel’s “most 
serious omission was his failure 
to conduct long-range air and-or 
sea reconnaissance in the more 
dangerous sectors from Oahu dur- 
ing the week preceding the at- 
tack” and that “the derelictions 
on the part of Adm. Stark and 
Adm. Kimmel were faults of 
omission rather than faults of 
commission.” 

Forrestal conclyded that “trial 
by court-martial is not warranted 
by the evidence adduced” and di- 
rected that neither Kimmel nor 
Stark shall hold any position in 
the Navy “which requires the ex 
ercise of superior judgment.” 

In an indorsement of the court 
findings, R. Adm T. L. Gatch, 
the judge advocate general, invit- 
ed King’s attention to the court’s 


grettable’ it was the opinion of 
the Japanese the incident was in-| 
significant in comparison to the’ 
loss of innocent women’s and chil-| 
dren’s life caused by the atomic) 
bombs.” | 


4612 SOLDIER LOST AT SEA 
IN EUROPEAN, PACIFIC WARS 


i 
i 


WASHINGTON (AP)—The War. 
Department announced Aug. 31. 
that 1008 soldiers were lost at sea 


in the war against Japan. 

Sea losses in the war against 
Germany and Italy were 3604 sol- 
diers. This makes a total of 4612) 
for the two-ocean war, or less| 
than 1 per cent of those shipped | 
abroad. 


that the court concluded that re- | 


in fact) 
make the inference and deduction | 


lendg support to this) 


1. | 


KILLED BY JAPANESE OFFICER 


American airman who parachuted 
onto Koror island, in the Palau 
group, last May was disclosed in| 


negotiations for surrender of the | ‘Forget it’.” 


THREE PROMOTIONS 
FOR OFFICER WHO 
MUFFED WARNING 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
Army Air Force lieutenant who 
told a private to “forget it,” when 
‘the private detected Japanese 
planes approaching Pearl Harbor 
Dec. 7, 1941, has been promoted 
three time since then. 


He is Lt. Col. Kermit A. Tyler 
of Long Beach, Calif, now on 
duty at the Orlando (Fila.) Army 
Air Base. 


| Col. Tyler’s promotions were 
based on his record which has 
| been “excellent and superior in 
all the jobs he held, including 
combat,” the Army says. Tyler 
was elevated to the rank of Cap- 
tain three months after Pearl 
Harbor, to major four months later 
and to lieutenant colonel] in 
November 1943. 


| The private who gave him the 
'warning, Joseph L. Lockard, of 
|Willlamsport, Pa,, is now a first 
‘lieutenant. 

As the Army board investigating 
| Pearl Harbor reported it, Tyler 
'was on duty at the central air- 
(craft warning center at Pearl 
‘Harbor at 7 a.m., 55 minutes be- 
fore the Japanese attack. Lockard, 
a radar operator, was at one of 
the aircraft warning stations. #e 
picked up a large fleet of planes 
when it was 138 miles away and 
reported it to Tyler. 

“Tyler's answer proved to be a 
disastrous one,” the Army board 
related. “He said in substance, 


The board added that Tyler’s 


position was “indefensible” when 


he testified that he was merely 
there for training and had no 
knowledge on which to base any 


action. He should have, the board 


said, taken up the matter with 
somebody who could do something 


jabout it. 


“If Tyler had communicated 


‘this information, the losses might 


have been very greatly lessened,” 
the board declared. 


HITLER HAD ANNUAL INCOME 
OF MORE THAN $2,500,000 


FRANKFURT ON MAIN (AP) 
—Adolf Hitler, who claimed to be 
the only chief of state in the 
world without a personal bank ac- 
count, received an annual income 
of $2,640,000, secret German 
budget figures disclosed Sept. 3. 

In the third year of the war his 
income rose to nearly $6,000,000 
as a result of his special benefits 
from German wartime taxes. 

In addition to his regular sal- 
ary as chancellor, he received a 
flat $100,000 a year ag president 
of the Reich and at least five oth- 
er similar sums “to be spent as he 
saw fit,” according to the finan- 
cial branch of United States Army 
Headquarters which is making an 
analysis of the secret German 
budget for 1942. 
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U.5.S. Pennsylvania Damaged by Japs 


'U. S. Was Producing 45 
Pct. of World’s Muni- 
tions in Closing 
Months — Turned Out 
223,444 Aircraft. 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Euro- 
pean and Pacific combat casual- 
ties—both Army and Navy—in- 
cluded 256,996 killed; 651,261 
wounded; 38,923 missing and 123,- 
272 prisoners. 

There were 17,300 surgical am- 
putations; 7300 men were deaf- 
ened to some degree; 1190 were 
blinded in one or both eyes. 


The war cost us a total of $287,- 
. 30 that | ’ 
The Navy disclosed Aug. 30 | 181,000,000, compared with 280 bil- 


the only major ship undamaged | 
Deak Sta suet ended Of was came | lions spent by Germany, $49,154,- 
000,000 by Japan and $135,856,- 
was the cruiser Sakawa. Officers eee 
000,000 by Russia, our nearest Al- 
of the Japanese surrender delega-|)i.4 competitor in the di 
tion already had admitted at Ma- ota ——— 
nila that their navy had no major |" "4° os, 
‘ans paid $119 
ship which could put to sea en in wartime seioen Waraotmenan 
out more than 10 days of repair. Treasury indebtedness will reach 
This indicated that a ship the | $909 996445700 with war bond 


Navy reported damaging the day |...) erints 
Japanese surrender negotiations “big riptions and all other securi- 


began was the Sakawa. 


By VERN HAUGLAND 

GUAM, (AP)—Gen. Carl Spaats 
disclosed Aug. 17 that the year- 
long operations of B-29s against 
Japan cost the lives of 3267 Amer- 
ican flyers. More than 600 others 
were rescued by naval operations, 

Combat operations resulted in 
the loss of 437 of the Superfor- 
tresses. Noncombat losses were 
not announced, but they are 
known to be considerable, particu- 
larly in the early months of the 
campaign. 

Crews lost, averaging 11 men 


i 
: 

2 i ' Me ee se | SC WASHINGTON (AP)—The Jap- 
| a i PE Be eae oe ip Bs em |anese had run completely out of 
major naval vessels when they 
decided to surrender. 


04 MEN KILLED NAPNAVYATEND |WAR COST 287 BILLIONS, 437 SUPERFORIS, 
COST TO ARMY AIR FORCES |: 
SHIP \ HII BY t it U. S. Naval Forces, In- HE Army Air Forces spent ||Figures Do Not Include 
—52 Submarines Lost. oa wp al Dropped. 
While Surrender Nego- Airforce, Maj. Arthur Gordon 
to concentrate on production 


2 ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH ST.LOUIS POST- DISPATCH 
NAVY DISCLOSES DAMAGE TO JU. S: BATTLESHIP AND 3 CARRIERS 
| 256,996 AMERICAN LIVES 
OR MISSING, 715, HADNT ASGLE ERICAN LIVES 2957 HEN OSTI 
WOUNDED ON 1 BG SHP INTACT ra AMOS ON PA 
cluding Air, Sank or T 2385 Lo flatten targets in || Noncombat Losses — 
Pennsylvania Damaged q be Damaged 318 Vessels a 169,421 Tons of Bombs 
at Okinawa on Aug. 12 i! -_ molsstag personnel sn yet 
— Teta I he 
“gg <. Saeeea se eae 


ocean force of more than 100,000 
vessels of all sizes, including 1500 
fighting ships—a fleet larger than | 
the combined navies of the rest! 
of the world, Just before the war | 
ended, the Navy reported we had 
lost a total of 431 “naval vessels.” 
American shipyards produced 
about 60,000,000 deadweight tons 
of merchant ships, we lost about 


WASHINGTON (AP)—A total 
of 1229 casualties in Japanese 
bombing or. kamikaze attacks on 
12 United States warships, includ- 
ing the battleship Pennsylvania, 
the carriers Wasp, Hancock and 
Enterprise, and the cruiser Bir- 
mingham, was disclosed in recent 


— Associated Press Wirephoto from U.S. Navy via radio from Guam. 


| A ss 


announcements by the Navy. 
Dead or missing totaled 504, the 
wounded 715. 


Following are brief accounts of 


the actions: 
The Wasp was hit by’ a bomb 
last March 19 when serving with 


Salvage crews removing damaged parts of the ba 
aerial torpedo when the Japanese attacked the ship at Buckner bay, Okinawa, Aug. 12, while 


surrender negotiations were in progress, Casualties were 20 men killed or missing. 


ttleship Pennsylvania which was struck by an 


| threatened to ram the ship to pre- 
vent its striking other vessels, but 


Task Force 58 within 70 miles of |enginemen finally brought it un- 


the coast of Japan. One hundred 
three of its crew of 3000 were 
killed; 285 were injured. 

The Wasp was hit two minutes 
after its sister ship, the Frank- 
lin, was badly damaged and lost 
832 killed or missing and 270 
wounded, but it not only kept its 
place in the fleet but continued 
to launch its planes on schedule. 

29 Killed on Hancock. 

The Hancock suffered casual- 
ties of 29 killed, 35 missing and 
76 wounded in an attack by 
dive bomber April 7 while oper- 
ating off Kyushu with the task 
force that sank the Japanese bat- 
tleship Yamato. 

The large Essex-class carrier, 
veteran of eight months’ fighting 
in the Pacific, first took a bomb 
hit and then the attacking plane, 
disabled by its own bomb, crashed 
onto the: flight deck aft. 
Hancock was back in 
within four hours, 
and damage to planes. 


counted for 32 enemy merchant 


vessels and 241 planes, 72 of them | 


shot down over Tokyo in a day. 

Pennsylvania Hit at Okinawa. 
The Pennsylvania lost 29 men 

killed or missing when a torpedo 

bomber attacked it in Buckner 


Bay, Okinawa, the night of Aug. | 


12, when surrender negotiations 
were under way. This was the 
“major fleet unit” which the Navy 
previously announced had been 
damaged, without giving its name 
or any details. 

The 33,100-ton battleship, known 
as the “luckiest battlewagon of 
the fleet,” was struck low on the 
starboard side by the enemy tor- 
pedo, The magazines were dam- 
aged but not exploded. Most of 
the casualties were below, in the 
navigation department. The ship 
was blacked out and there was no 
time for an alarm. The attacking 
plane escaped. Fleet workshops 
began repairs within 30.minutes. 

The Pennsylvania has a 30-year 
record in two world wars, includ- 
ing the Pearl Harbor attack, in 
which it suffered only a minor 
bomb hit. It has been credited 
with firing more tons of ammuni- 
tion than any other ship in naval 
history. It played a vital role in 
13 amphibious landings from the 
Aleutians to Leyte and the Lin- 
gayen Gulf. 

Enterprise Hit May 14. 

The Enterprise, famous as the 
“Big E,” “Gallopin’ Ghost,” and 
the “fightingest carrier in the 
fleet,” was damaged May 14 near 
Japan by a suicide plane. Cas- 
ualties were 13 killed and 67 in- 
jured. The Enterprise was serv- 
ing as V. Adm. Marc A. Mitcher’s 
flagship, following his transfer 
from the carrier Bunker Hill, 
damaged in a kamikaze attack a 
few days earlier. 

The explosion caused by the sui- 
cide plane blew its forward plane 
elevator 400 feet in the air and 
started several fires, but they 
were extinguished in 30 minutes. 

Four kamikaze planes had been 
shot down by the Enterprise be- 
fore the fifth hit the flight deck. 
“Sunk” six times by the Tokyo 
radio, the Enterprise actually had 
been damaged 15 times in action 
and was credited with 911 Jap- 
anese planes and 71 enemy ships. 

45 Killed on Birmingham. 

The light cruiser Birmingham 
took its third major battle damage 
of the war at Okinawa May 4, 
when it was hit By a _ suicide 
bomber. 

The crash took its heaviest toll 
in the sick bay and officers’ quar- 
ters. Casualties totaled 45 killed, 
six missing and 83 wounded. Both 
the ship’s medical officers were 
killed, together with 19 of the 24 
hospital corpsmen. 

The Birmingham had suffered 
serious damage earlier when it 
was torpedoed Nov. 8, 1943, and 
again last October when the car- 
rier Princeton blew up alongside 
it as the Birmingham sought to 
lend aid. 


The destroyer escort Bowers 


suffered casualties to more than 
half of its crew of 200 in a sui- 
cide plane attack off Okinawa, 
April 16. | 

Four suicide bombers swooped 
fn on the 1600-ton craft. One was 
shot down by Navy carrier planes, 
a second by a nearby destroyer 
escort and a third by the Bowers’ 
gunners. The fourth crashed into 
the bridge on the vessel's super- 
structure. 

About 45 men were killed in- 
stantly and 60 others wounded. 
Later 20 of the wounded were re- 
ported dead. 

Flames raced 


a | 


The. 
action | 
despite fires 
The Han- | 
cock sank nine enemy warships | 
in a day in the Battle of Leyte | 
Gulf and up to mid-June had ac-| 


unchecked for 40 


'der control. 

| The fast minelayer Aaron Ward 
\suffered 96 casualties, including 
42 killed, in a concerted attack by 
10 Kamikaze planes off Okinawa 
May 3. Four of the attacking 
planes were shot down. The other 
Six crashed into the Ward. 

The Ward was the second ship 
bearing the name to fight the 
Japanese. The first, a destroyer, 
| was lost-to enemy air attack, in 
the Guadalcanal area April 7, 
1943. The original Ward, named 
after R. Adm, Aaron Ward, Span- 
ish-American war hero, was one 
of the destroyers given to Great 
| Britain in exchange for bases. 


Seaplane Carrier Hit. 


Sick call had just been sounded 
when a suicide plane hit the 
seaplane carrier Curtiss off the 
Kerama isles, near Okinawa, at 
sunset June 21, killing 35 of the 
crew and injuring 21. 


All personnel in the sick bay, 
library, warrant officers quarters, 
barber shop and canteen lost their 
lives in the fire which broke out 
after the plane crashed on the 
starboard side, forward amidship, 
without warning. 

Eighteen fires raged aboard the 
‘ship at one time and.it was 15 


hours later before the crew with 


the help of four tugs put out the 
last fire. 


| The minelayer Shea received a 
‘direct hit from a baka bomb (a 
rocket glider carrying a suicide 
pilot and a 2400-pound warhead) 
‘when on picket duty 75 miles off 
| Okinawa May 4. Its casualties 
were 35 killed and 50 wounded. 

It was the thirteenth Kamikaze 
attack on the Shea, it having 
dodged 12 previously. A Pearl 
Harbor dispatch said one of the 
great feats of markmanship of the 
Pacific war occurred April 16 
north of Okinawa, when new and 
untried gunners of the Shea shot 
down six of eight suicide planes. 
The converted destroyer was 
named for Comdr, John J. Shea, 
who lost his life on the U. S&S. S. 
Wasp in September 1942, 


Escort Carrier Damaged. 


The escort carrier Sangamon 
suffered casualties of 12 killed, 13 
missing and 18 wounded when hit 
by a suicide plane near Okinawa 
the same day the Shea was hit. 
The Sangamon, formerly the tank- 
er Esso Trenton, was off the 
southern Ryukyus when 12 suicide 
planes started the attack. Nine 
fell victim to Marine Corsairs and 
one fled. The eleventh was shot 
down by the ship’s gunfire. The 
twelfth dropped its bomb on the 
Sangamon and almost simultane- 
ously crashed into the flight 
deck. 

The destroyer - minesweeper 
Hobson shot down four kamikazes 
in a 67-minute battle 75 miles 
northwest of Okinawa April 16 
but one got near enough to crash 
a bomb into its engine room. Four 
of the crew were killed and six 
wounded, 

Crew members said that two 
minutes before the Hobson was 
struck they saw another kami- 
kaze pilot sink the destroyer Prin- 
gle and that the destroyer Laffey 
and several other ships in the area 
were hit the same day. 

Thirty-five minutes after the 
attack ended the Hobson had 
picked up 136 of the Pringle’s 
crew, clinging to rafts and wreck- 
age. Two gunboats rescued the 
others, 

The first reported two-pilot 
Japanese suicide plane crashed 
into the destroyer escort England 
off Okinawa, May 8, killing 37 
officers. and men. Ten others 
were reported missing and 25 were 
wounded. 

The suicide plane which struck 
the England also was the first re- 
ported instance where the pilots 
wore parachutes, which they had 
no chance to use, 


U-BOAT SURRENDERS 102 DAYS 
AFTER GERMANY QUIT WAR 


BUENOS AIRES (AP)—The 


German submarine U-977 surren- 
dered to Argentine naval authori- 
ties at Mar del Plata Aug. 17 and 
its 24 crew members have been 
confined as prisoners of war the 
Navy Ministry announced. 

The 600-ton craft, commanded 
by Heinz Schaffer, appeared at 
the Argentine submarine base 102 
days after Germany's uncondition- 
al surrender. (The British Ad- 
miralty said two U-boats still un- 
accounted for are believed to have 
been sunk.) 

The craft is similar to the U- 
530, which surrendered to Argen- 
tine authorities July 10. Like the 
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Navy Man Top 
Surviving Ace 


Of This War 


Bong’s Death Gives 
Honor to Comdr. 
David McCamp- 


bell. 


By FRED HAMPSON 


SAN FRANCISCO (AP)—The 
death of Maj. Richard I. Bong of 
Poplar, Wis., the army’s 40-plane 
ace, left the navy with the high- 
est scoring ace to survive World 
War II. 

He is Comdr. David McCamp- 
bell, 35-year-old West Palm Beach 
(Fla.) carrier pilot. McCampbell 
shot down 34 Japanese planes, 
which gives him a substantial 
lead over any other American 
fighter pilot surviving either the 
European or Pacific war. 


At least two army pilots ran up 
higher scores than McCampbell, 
but they did not survive the war. 
Bong was easily the top man. 
Maj. Thomas B, McGuire, another 
army ace, shot down 38 Japanese 
before he was killed in combat 
last Jan. 7. 

Lt. Col. Francis S. Gabreski, Oil 
City, Pa., the Eighth Air Force’s 
leading ace, had 28, and is be 
lieved to be the highest American 
ace in the European war, al- 
though Don Gentile was credited 
with 30. However, seven of Gen- 
tile’s were destroyed on the 
ground. If planes destroyed on 
the ground were counted, the Pa- 
cific could boast 15 or 20 men 
with scores of around 50. Mc- 
Campbell himself is credited with 
34 in the air and 20 on the 
ground, 


Army’s Top Ace in Doubt, 


Identity of the top surviving 
army ace of the Pacific war is 
cloudy. The highest I know of 
is Lt. Col. Gerald Johnson of Eu- 
gene, Ore. The last time I saw 
him on Clark Field, Luzon, he had 
24 planes. He got his twenty- 
fourth over Hong Kong sometime 
in May. At that time another 
high-scoring P-38 pilot, Lt. Col. 
Charles A. McDonald of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., was also in the 20s. 
Johnson thought that McDonald 
had 26, but he wasn’t sure. Mc- 
Donald was flying from another 
field. 


The highest scoring Marine to 
survive the war is Maj. Joe E. 
Foss, the brawny Dakota boy, 
who flew to fame at Guadalcanal 
—downing 26 Japs—and never 
again got into an area where the 
Japs had any planes. Foss con- 
tracted malaria during his second 
Pacific assignment and came 
home about a year ago. 


The marines had another 26- 
plane man—Maj. Gregory Boying- 
ton of Okanogan, Wash., recently 
freed from Japanese imprison- 
ment. Still another lost marine— 
Lt. Robert Hansen, Newtonville, 
Mass.—shot down 25 Japs before 
he was killed. 

McCampbell was well ahead of 
his nearest navy competitors, Lt. 
Eugene A. Valencia of Alameda, 
Calif., was second with 23. Lt. 
Alex Vraciu, East Chicago, Ind., 
had 19. 

Lt. Col. Jay T. Robbins of 
Coolidge, Tex., another high-scor- 
ing army ace, finished the war 
with 22. 


An Unusual Record. 


That McCampbell should finish 
the war as the top living ace is 
unusual in that carrier pilots sel- 
dom kept pace with the land- 
based fighters. Too long between 
fights. His tremendous score was 
largely the result of big days — 
several kills on individual mis- 
sions. He downed nine Nips in 
one strike over the Philippines 
last winter and the following day 
day got two more. 

McCampbell flew the Hellcat 
fighter. Bong and McGuire flew 
P-38s, as did McDonald and John- 
son. Foss flew the old Grumman 
Wildcat and later the Corsair. 
Boyington and Hansen flew the 
Corsair. Most Pacific aces flew 
either the Hellcat, Corsair or P-38. 
The P-51 Mustang, top American 
fighter in the European war, did 
not appear in the Pacific in time 
for the good hunting. The late 
Col. Neel Kearby, San Antonio, 
Tex., who destroyed 22 Japs be- 


‘WAVE’ OF SUICIDES 
IN JAPAN TURNS 
OUT TOBE RIPPLE 


Only 36 Civilians Ended Lives 
in First Days After 
Capitulation. 


SAN FRANCISCO — Apparently 
there was a greater loss of nerve 
than there was loss of face in 
Japan in the first hours following 
Emperor -Hirohito’s announcement 
of capitulation, for the expected 


wave of hara-kiri fell far short 
of anticipations. 


The Tokyo radio spoke of “mass 
suicides” before the imperial pal- 
ace in a broadcast on Aug. 25 
which pictured the Japanese in 
“sorrow and gloominess” as they 
tasted “the bitter defeat in battle.” 
A subsequent broadcast on Aug. 
29, however, gave the total num- 
ber of suicides as 36 and the news 
agency Domei said 10 Japanese 
civilians had killed themselves 
near Atagoyama shrine, 12 before 
the imperial palace and 14 near 
the Yoyogi parade ground. 

Only four high officers are 
known to have ended their lives. 
They were: 

Gen. Korechika <Anami, war 
minister in Premier Suzuki's cab- 
inet, 

V. Adm. Takijiro Onishi, chief 
of the Navy general staff and 
originator of the kamikaze (sui- 
cide) corps. Onishi left a note in 
which he said he wanted “to 
make atonement for the souls of 
my former subordinates and to 
members of their bereaved fami- 
lies.” 

Lt. Col. Hiroshi Yoshinari, aid 
to Prince Ri-gu, who was killed 
in: the atomic bombing of Hiro- 
shima. : 

V. Adm. Matsuo Morizumi, 
Osaka naval defense district su- 
perintendent of shipbuilding and 
ordnance. 

“Numerous” kamikaze pilots 
were said to have dived their 
planes into Tokyo Bay in suicide 
flights after Japan’s surrender. 


CONSTANCE DREXEL HELD, 
FACES U. $. TREASON CHARGE 


VIENNA (AP)—Miss Constance 
Drexel, indicted in the United 
States in 1943 on a charge of trea- 
son in connection with Axis propa- 
ganda activities, was arrested by 
United States troops Aug. 16. 

Miss Drexel was born in Darm- 
stadt, Germany, but acquired 
United States citizenship. She 
went abroad as a newspaper cor- 
respondent in 1915. She has said 
she served in the American Red 
Cross in World War I and had re- 
turned to Germany just before the 
start of World War II to be with 
her mother, 


The Navy report credited fleet 
aircraft, submarines and surface 
vessels with sinking or crippling 
318 combatant Japanese vessels 
during the war. This included 12 
battleships, 15 aircraft carriers, 
four escort carriers, 15 heavy 
cruisers, one old heavy cruiser, 
20 light cruisers, 126 destroyers 
and 125 submarines. 


Submarines’ Record. 

By methods still secret, United 
States submarines sank 26 Japa- 
nese submarines. 

During the last three months 
of hostilities American submarines 
sank 69 Japanese ships, bringing 
their bag for the war to 1256, in- 
cluding 167 combatant craft. 

The war cost the United States 
52 submarines. Of these, 43 
failed to return from war patrols, 
four are known to have been 
sunk, two were destroyed to pre- 
vent capture, and three old-type 
ships were stricken from the navy 
list, due to loss or damage. 

V. Adm. Charles A. Lockwood 
Jr., of Lamar, Mo., commander of 
the Pacific fleet submarine 
force, announced in Guam Aug. 25 
that all losses had been reported, 
The last was the Bullhead, report- 
ed as overdue from a war patrol 
into the Java Sea, with about 90 
officers and men. 

Sherman Broadcast. 

In a broadcast from Guam Aug. 
22, R. Adm, Forrest P. Sherman, 
deputy chief of staff to Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz, disclosed that 
Japan at one time had 381 naval 
vessels. At the time of its sur- 
render, Japan had only 48 opera- 
tiinal warships, Adm. Sherman 
said, 

Sherman said Japan’s surrender 
while it still) had “a large and 
well equipped army and a con- 
siderable air force,” was “unpar- 
alleled in history.” 

“One reason may be found in 
the following figures,” Sherman 
explained. 

“During this war, it is estimat- 
ed that the Japanese have had a 
total of 12 battleships, 21 aircraft 
carriers, 43 cruisers, 165 destroy- 
ers and about 140 submarines. 
Based on our own aerial recon- 
naissance, now confirmed by the 
Japanese emissaries, the Japa- 
nese now have operational no 
battleships, no carriers and no 
cruisers, only 26 destroyers and 
only 22 seagoing submarines.” Six 
of the submarines formerly were 
German. 

A Government spokesman told 
the Japanese Diet Sept. 5 that 684 
naval vessels had been sunk or 
damaged out of a total of 1217 of 
all categories. These figures ap- 
parently included small craft. 

The Nippon Times said Japan 
lost more than 5,000,000 tons of 
shipping during the war. 


Sir Ronald Lindsay Dies. 

LONDON (AP) — Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, British ambassador to 
the United States from 1930 to 
1939, died Aug. 21. He was 68 
years old. In 1909, he married 
Martha Cameron, daughter of J. 
Donald Cameron, a United States 
senator from Pennsylvania. She 


died in 1918. Six years later he 
married Elizabeth Sherman Hoyt 
of New York City. 


Huge Lend-Lease Outlay. 

We lend-leased more than 42 
billion to our Allies. President 
Truman has indicated to Congress 
that in the main this should be 
written off. He said the United 
States received things more im- 
portant than money from it. 

Agriculture produced 20 billion 
dollars worth of food for the 
armed forces, lend-lease and fdr- 
eign relief. Even with agricul- 
tural man power reduced by mili- 
tary calls, production reached a 
peak increase of 35 per cent over 
the prewar level. 

The war effort meant a  $20- 
300,000,000 expansion in the coun- 
try’s manufacturing facilities 
more than 13,000 facility additions 
—with the major share of the 
a coming from public financ- 
ng. 

A peak of 10,300,000 workers 


—s 


dustry alone—approximately one 
munitions-maker for every man in 
our more. than 11,000,000-strong 
Army and Navy. 

With 14,070 labor strikes be- 
tween Pearl Harbor and the end 
of July, 1945, the cost in man-days 
was 34,787,000, one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of all available working time. 

Production Record. 

As we entered the final year 
of war, the United States was pro- 
ducing 45 per cent of the world’s 
munitions. We had raised our 
synthetic rubber production from 
8000 tons in 1941 to 753,000 tons in 
1944, trebled our aluminum out- 
put from 1942 to 1944, increased 
production of aluminum 50-fold in 
five years. 


Our Navy was built up to a two- 


was reached for the munitions in- | 


7,000,000 tons, 

As for planes—from December 
1942 to V-J day, 223,444 aircraft of 
all types were produced—from 
trainer planes to B-29s—and the 
figure includes 184,433 tactical 
craft. 

Army Procurement. 


Also, the Army alone procured: 

Tanks, armored cars and self- 
propelled vehicles—119,400. 

Artillery pieces of all types—l,- 
116,000. 

Small arms—18,900,000. 

Tractors, bull-dozers and other 
construction equipment—180,000. 

Trucks—2,400,000 (including 660,- 
000. jeeps.) 

Radio sets of all types—1,700,000. 

Telephones—-2,660,000. 

Tents—29,000,000 (which includes 
“shelter-halves” or two-piece pup- 
tents.) 

Shoes—117,000,000 pairs. 

Locomotives—7000. 


Tons of Packaging. 


We reached a peak of supplying 
625,000 tons of paperboard every 
three months to the armed forces 
for the packaging of thousands of 
items from foods to munitions. 

Amid blackouts and brownouts, 
car-sharing and  bundle-hauling, 
citizens saw OPA price regulations 
applied to some 8,000,000 articles 
and services. They learned to get 
along under the rationing of the 
most essential items for living ex- 
cept clothing—and went to blood 
donor centers to give a total of 
13,300,000 pints. 

The nation’s railroads handled 
some 32,000,000 army troops in or- 
ganized movements and 287,000,000 


tons of army freight, 


— 
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RESCUED PRISONERS 
PILE UP RECORD 
OF JAP ATROCITIES 


Continued From Page Six. 
folded, so they couldn’t see or 
talk to each other.” 

Aviation Machinists Mate 1-C 
Walter Pallack of Chicago said: 
“After our plane was shot down 
we were picked up by a Jap ship. 
As the Japs picked up the swim- 
mers they greeted us by slugging 
us. We were locked in vegetable 
bins and beaten up every couple 
of hours. The next day, on reach- 
ing Shanghai, we were really 
beaten up by Jap enlisted men 
taking turns hitting us. Some- 
times they would tie our hands, 
raise us up with a cord around 
our necks, then give us four or 
five socks.” 

Hanged by His Thumbs. 

Lt. Harold H. Ejifler of Chicago 
said he was hanged by his thumbs 
for half an hour when he refused 
to give the Japanese military in- 
formation after his bomber was 
shout down. A Japanese prison 
hospital, at Aomori, near Yoko- 
hama, was described as a “hell 
hole’ by United States Navy res- 
cuers. Commodore Roger Simp- 
‘son, reporting on what was found 
'there, said many of the prisoners 
were suffering from fractures, 
open wounds, concussions and 
burns, and were kept in filth. 
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Jap Suicide Boat 


Group Gives Up 


In First Surrender in Ryukyus 


By TED WAGNER 
A War Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch, 

OKINAWA — Maj. Yoshikika 
Noda, leader of a Japanese suicide 
boat group, handed over his sa- 
murai sword and saluted the 
American colors on the beach of 
tiny Aka island Aug. 22 in the 
first formal surrender in the 
Ryukyus. 

The surrender was the climax 
of efforts started in June to get 
Noda and his force of 239 men to 
accept defeat. Noda, who had 
stubbornly refused to give up 
their well-fortified position on the 
four-mile-square island 20 miles 
southwest of Okinawa, despite the 
evidence of overwhelming force 
against him, capitulated on orders 
from captured Japanese Col. Ya- 
suji Tsukamoto, intelligence chief, 
delivered to him under a flag of 
truce. 

The order read: “It is the un- 
fortunate duty of Japanese forces 
to comply with the imperial order 
for surrender to the Allied forces. 
Upon completion of peace terms 
you must without hesitation sur- 
render to the forces in your area. 
I surrendered to the Americans 
after considering the_reconstruc- 
tion of a new Japan. I am pray- 
ing that you young people will 
throw away thoughts of embarrass- 
ment and work for the reconstruc- 
tion of Japan. The treatment ac- 
corded me by the Americans is 


midafternoon, with Maj. Noda and 
13 officers facing Col. Julian 
Hearne Jr., of Wheeling, W. Va., 
commander of the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry Regiment, and his staff. 
The Stars and Stripes hung flat 
from a bamboo pole on the beach. 
Noda passed his weapons to Col. 
Hearne with a ceremonious ges- 
ture. A bugler sounded Colors as 
victor and vanquished stood at 
salute, 


The Aka garrison was heavy on 
weapons but short on food, mostly 
canned pineapples plus vegetables 


grown on the island, The purpose 
of the force was to man suicide 
boats and attack Allied shipping. 
Prior to the capture of Okinawa 
an American Seventy-seventh Di- 
vision combat team raided Aka 
and smashed more than 100 sul- 
cide boats but did not stop to take 
the garrison in what would have 
been costly cave fighting. Noda 
had since prepared for attack with 
a new defense system of con- 
nected casemates and fox holes. 
He explained through an interpre- 
ter that he and his men were 


“They were suffering from the 
worst malnutrition imaginable,” he 
said, 

In clear violation of internation- 
al law, prison camps often were 
established close to Japanese mil- 
itary targets. At Yokohama, a 
small camp within a few hundred 
yards of the Nippon Steel Works, 
eight American and 15 British 
prisonéfs were killed by American 
bombs intended for the steel 
works, a few days before the Jap- 
anese surrender. 

Treatment of American prison- 
ers generally, however, softened 
somewhat as the over-all situation 
worsened for the Japanese and 
they saw surrender coming. This 
last-minute repentance, however, 
will not weigh heavily in the 
scales of justice, thost listing Jap- 
anese war criminals’ indicated. 
True, the Japanese form of cruel- 
ty was more spontaneous brutal- 
ity than the planned, mass murder 
of the Germans, but it was as 
deadly. 

The famous photograph of the 
Allied flyer being beheaded by 
Japanese on New Guinea, pub- 
lished a few months ago, was 
identified more certainly as the 
veil was lifted from Japanese 
atrocities. Australian Air Force 
officers said they believed’ the 
flyer was Lt. William Newton, 
winner of the Victoria Cross and 
one of Australia’s outstanding 


ready to defend their position to|war heroes. 


the death had it not been for the 
imperial surrender decree. 

Noda made the personal request 
that he be permitted to cremate 
the bodies of a lieutenant and 32 
men who committed hara-kiri in 
a cave about the boat pens when 
they were unable to defend their 


Rescue by Russians. 


in, 


and dined—by the Russians, Civ- 
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3RD, 5TH FLEETS, 
TWO TASK FORCES 
USED SAME SHIPS 


Simultaneous Operations Near 
Stage of Possibility When 
War Ended. 


Now It Can Be Told 


WASHINGTON (AP) — When 
Japan surrendered the time was 
rapidly approaching when tre- 
mendously expanded naval might 
would have made possible simul- 
taneous operations of the Third 


and Filth Fleets in widely sepa-| 


rated Pacific missions. 

Such had not been possible be- 
fore because operation of one in- 
volved drawing many essential 
units from the other, although 
administratively the two organi- 
zations remained intact. 

One of the closely guarded mili- 
tary secrets of the war, the plan 
had been in effect since 1943 as a 
means of keeping the enemy de- 
ceived as to the Navy's 
strength. 

When Adm. William F. Halsey 
Jr. and his staff undertook a mis- 
sion with his famous Third Fleet, 
the Fifth, under Adm. Raymond 
A, Spruance, surrendered many of 
its units and Spruance and his 
staff went ashore to plan its next 


No one doubted the facts of Jap-| 
anese atrocities as the story came. 
Everyone, however, was glad 
it was over at last. | 

From Manchuria came stories of | 
Americans liberated—then wined, 


operations. 

Similarly, the two fast carrier 
task forces, 38 and 58, until re- 
cently under command of V. Adm. 
Marc A. Mitscher and the late 
V. Adm. John S. McCain, consist- 
ed in large part of identical units. 
The task force was designated 38 
when operating with the Third 
Fleet and 58 when operating with 
the Fifth. 


Yugoslavia Lost 1,685,000 in War. 

LONDON (AP)—The Belgrade 
radio said Yugoslavia lost 1,685,- 
000 lives during the war, 75 per 
cent of them in battle with the 
Germans. It said 


took 125,000 Yugoslav prisoners of | 
war and carted 270,000 civilians to| 


western Germany. 


prisons alongside marines who 
had been captured with them. 
As American forces’ entered 
Tokyo they were greeted by happy 
cries from civilian internees. One 


real | 


the Germans | 


J 


each, numbered 297. In addition, 
106 Iwo-based long-range fighters 
were lost. 


On the other side of the ledger, 
Gen. Spaatz, commander of the 
United States Army Strategic Air 
Forces, said, the giant aircraft de- 
stroyed the major industrial pro- 
ductive capacity of 59 Japanese 
cities and partly destroyed six 
others. 

Six cities more than 75 per cent 
destroyed were Numazu, Fukui, 
Hitachi, Takamatsu, Kuwana and 
Himeji. 

The B-29s flew more than 100,- 
000,000 miles in an aggregate of 
32,612 flights from Marianas and 
Indian bases and dropped 169,421 
tons of bombs, 

Since March 28, 1945, the Super- 
forts in a total of 1435 flights have 
laid 12,049 mines in enemy waters. 

In their operations the B-29 
crews destroyed or damaged 1935 
Japanese planes in the air and 
350 others on the ground. 

From April 1 to May 11, a total 
of 7850 tons of bombs were 
dropped on airfields in Kyushu 
for the purpose of neutralizing 
enemy air operations in co-ordina- 
tion with the Okinawa campaign, 

Long-range fighters of the Stra- 
tegic Air Forces operating from 
Iwo made 8012 flights to Japan in 
addition to providing escorts for 
the B-29s in their operations. The 
Iwo-based fighters destroyed or 
damaged 1047 enemy planes at a 
loss of 106 of their own number, 


The War Department disclosed 
in Washington that up to Aug. 
13, a total of 3539 Superfortresses 
had been ‘built since they went 
into production in 1943. 


NINE MEN LOST IN COLLISION 
OF U.S. BATTLESHIPS IN 1944 


WASHINGTON (AP)—The Navy 
has disclosed that two of its 35,000 
ton battleships, the Washington 
and the Indiana, collided Feb. 1, 
1944, as they were withdrawing 
after a bombardment of Kwajae 
lein in the Marshalls. 

The Indiana suffered three dead 
and one injured. Casualties on 
the Washington were three. dead 
= three missing. 

Neither ship was damaged suf- 
ficiently to force its retirement 
from the task group. They 
steamed into Majuro under their 
ear power for temporary repairs, 
‘and shortly thereafter returned to 
Pearl Harbor for permanent re 

airs 


| 
| 


U.S, COLLECTED 43 BILLIONS 
IN TAXES IN'45; 3-BILLION RISE 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
Federal Government collected $43.- 
800,387,575 in taxes in the 1945 
| fiscal year ended June 30. This 
Was $3,678,627,343 more than it 
|got in the previous year. 
| Income taxes accounted for 
$23,914,028.755 of the 1945 total, 
compared with $23,545,151.263 in 
1944. Liquor tax figures for the 
two years were $2,309,865,790 and 
$1,618,775,155. 


War Controls Off in Australia. 

CANBERRA (AP)—The Austrae 
lian Cabinet has repealed the ware 
time control regulations but it de 
cided that the power of state pre 
miers to prohibit any racing meet 
should stand, 


| JAPANESE PUT CASUALTIES 
AT 5,629,350 FOR WAR: 
LOST 51,109 AIRCRAFT 


SAN FRANCISCO (AP) 
APAN suffered a total of 5,- 
629,350 casualties, both mili- 
tary and civilian, in the 
course of the war, the Diet 


: was told Sept. 6. 
Allied air raids on Japan 
killed 241,309 and wounded 313,- 
041, a spokesman said, while 
army and navy losses totaled 
about 5,085,000. 

| “Out of 206 cities in Japan, 
the people of 44 have been al- 

| most completely wiped out, 


of these, Miss Elizabeth Nash, a 


missionary from England, was 81) | 


years old, Miss Lois Kramer of 
Naperville; Ill. another mission- 
ary, with Miss Nash, said they 
were treated well by the Japa- 
nese. This was one of the few 
bright spots on a black Japanese 
record. 

A different story was told by 
the survivors of Wake Island. 
They said they were banqueted 
by the Japanese for two weeks, 
following their capture, and mean-| 
while questioned concerning | 
American preparedness.: When'| 
they failed to tell anything of use| 
to the enemy they were thrown | 
into prison camps, where they) 
were starved and beaten until! 


| while 37 others, including 
Tokyo, lost more than 30 per 
| cent of their built-up areas,” 
-gaid a Tokyo radio broadcast. 

The Tokyo radio, quoting a 
government spokesman, listed 
these service casualty figures: 

Army—Killed 310,000; wound- 
ed 146,000; sick, 4,470,000 (of 
which 40,000 died). Total 4,- 
926,000. 

Navy—(As of Aug. 28 includ- 
Ing civilians in navy service) 
| Killed, 157,365; wounded, no 

figures; died from _ sickness, 

1430; missing, 1483. Total 

160,278. 
| Japan lost 51,109 airplanes in 
_ the war and has 15,886 left, the 
spokesman told the Diet. 


' 


U-530, it is expected to be turned 
over to United States naval au- 
thorities. 


minutes as the Bowers spun craz- 
fly in the water at a speed of 22 
knots. A nearby destroyer escort 


iiian workmen who had been cap-/their final liberation by the) | 


craft. 
tured on Guam stumbled out of|American forces. 


The request was granted. 


better than I expected.” 
The surrender took place at 


fore he was shot down, flew the 
P-47 Thunderbolt. 
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ST.LOUIS POST- DISPATCH 


OR A RO NI en 


Four Judges and 


Four Alternates 


To Sit in Judgment; Courthouse 
Remodeled to Provide More Space 


Some of Germans Awaiting Hearing Begin 
to Show Interest in Religion — Goering, 
Hess, Von Ribbentrop, Von Papen, Keitel, 
Doenitz and Schacht Among Defendants. 


LONDON (AP)—Slight pros- 
pects are held out for an early 
opening of the war crimes trials 
at Nuernberg, although a list of 


24 defendants has been compiled. 
Previous expectations of bring- 
ing high Nazi figures to trial in 
September have given way to pre- 
dictions that probably it will be 
October or November before the 
international military tribunal 
sits. 
Supreme Court Justice Robert 
H. Jackson, chief United States 
counsel for prosecution of war 
criminals, who returned to Wash- 
ington Sept. 3, said it was unlikely 
proceedings would get under way 
before then. That will make it 
about six months after the war's 
end in Europe. Justice Jackson, 
who recently went from London 
to Nuernberg to confer with other 
Allied representatives on the juri- 
dical arrangements, was expected 
to return to Europe this week. He 
consulted with War Department 
officials at Washington. 

Justice Jackson said prepara- 
tions for the trials have not been 
unduly delayed and that the pro- 
ceedings will begin as early as he 

ad expected. 

. For the first time last Aug. 29, 
a list of defendants was an- 
nounced jointly by the United 
States, Russian, British and 
French prosecutors. 

Reichsmarshal Hermann Goer- 
ing, whose once-vaunted air force 
paced the aggression in the Nazis 

ears of ascendancy, heads the 
list of military leaders, diplomats 
and politicians. 

Rudolf Hess, former deputy 
fuehrer, who fled to Britain in 
1941, was also on it. 

Martin Bormann, Hitler’s secre- 
tary, whose whereaborts had been 
a subject of conflicting ; reports, 
was another. Previously he had 
been reported dead. 

Others of the 24 named in the 
joint statement were: 

Joachim von Ribbentrop, former 
champagne salesman and Foreign 
Minister, who directed much Nazi 
international intrigue. 

Franz von Papen, the diplomatic 
“trouble shooter” and former Am- 
bassador to Turkey and Austria. 

Adm. Carl Doenitz, naval com- 
mander in chief who directed U- 
boat warfare and _— the 

hen it surrendered. 
ata aarehel Wilhelm Keitel, 
the Wehrmacht. 
ged Ley, chief of the German 
Labor Front and director of 
labor. 
clay Gred Rosenberg, propagandist 
of anti-Semitism and Reichsleiter 
for Ideology and Foreign pele. 

Hans Frank, Governor Genera 
of Poland,’and §.5. general. 

Ernst Kaltenbrunner, chief of 
the Reich security department, 
Chief of Criminal Police, and an 

azi. 
ap ea Frick, Reichminister of 
Interior and ruler of Bohemia and 
Moravia; member og Hitler’s se- 
binet council. 
sgt Streicher, notorious Jew- 
baiter, Gauleiter of Franconia, edi- 
er Stuermer, 
~— svatiher Funk, president of 
the Riechsbank, Minister of gn 
nomics, vice a of .the 
lture Chamber. 
sg ono Schacht, Reichsminis- 
ter of Economics, commissioner of 
the four-year cowed and, former 
k president. 
Paar wen Schirach, chief of 
the youth movement, ruler of Vi- 


. Sauckel, Gauleiter of Thu- 


nna. 
Fritz . for 


ringen, plenipotentiary genera 


anpower. 
mer ote Speer, chief of the Todt 
construction organization, which 

lave labor. 
ranted Jodl, Wehrmacht chief of 
Paanniie yon Neurath, Reichs- 
minister of Foreign Affairs until 
1938, “protector” of Bohemia and 
Moravia for two years; president 
of the secret cabinet council. 

Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, com- 
missioner for the occupied Nether- 
oe Raeder, “so phir get 

he German Navy an s com- 
Bie he in chief from 1928 to 1943. 

Hans Fritsche, Reichminister of 
Radio Propaganda, and Goebbels 
assistant. 

Gustay Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach, head of the Krupp muni- 
tions works. 

The joint statement declared 
that “investigations are going for 
ward of the cases of other war 
criminals who have not been in- 
cluded in this list.” 

Most of the 24 defendants al- 
ready have been lodged in bleak 
cells in Nuernberg jail, near the 
Palace of Justice, or courthouse, 
where their fate will be decided, 
with Allied prosecutors unfolding 
the charges of intrigue and 
atrocities, 

A few defendants remain 
temporarily in British and Russian 
hands. A spokesman for Jackson 
said they would join tho Nuern- 
berg roundup soon. 

Plans for the trial have been 
completed. German prisoner-labor 
Was used to remodel the Nuern- 
berg courthouse to provide addi- 
tional accommodations for legal 
attaches, press and radio re- 
porters, and observers for Euro- 
pean countries. 

Four Judges. 

There will be four judges and 
four alternates representing the 
United States, Britain, Russia and 
France who will sit across the 
eastern end of the room; 22 prose- 
cutors, eight interpreters, eight 
clerks of court, 60 defendants and 
defense counsel, and 250 corre- 
spondents, photographers and 
documentarians. That leaves room 
for less than 150 distinguished 
wisitors and the public. 

Some of the reporters will be | 


placed in the balcony. Cameras 
for the press and documentary 
coverage will be in fixed posi- 
tions with only two ‘roving 
photographers permitted. 

The sound and photographic 
equipment will be the most com- 
plex ever installed in a court- 
room, for the entire proceedings 
will be recorded for the archives 
of four nations. Judges and al- 
ternates—probably also a section 
of the press—will be provided with 
earphones to permit simultaneous 
interpretation of the testimony 
into four languages. Thus, all the 
judges will get the questions and 
answers in their respective 
languages at the same time, cut- 
ting out the waste of successive 
interpretations. 

Nazis Get Religion. 

About half of the Nazi leaders 
held are professing an interest in 
religion, the Army said. | 

Hitler’s henchmen have Bibles 
in their cells, many of them say 
long prayers, and they keep 
United States Army chaplains 
busy holding church services. 

But almost to a man, according 
to Col. Burton Andrus of Denver, 
head jailer, the prisoners still re- 
vere Hitler, and to anybody who 
wil? listen, they describe him as a 
hero who “fell leading his people’ 
in the struggle.” 

Andrus said the most avid Bible 
reader and church-goer was Dr. 
Frank, accused of numerous 
atrocities when he ruled as over- 
lord of Poland. After botching an 
attempt at suicide, he underwent 
mental treatment, and took up re- 
ligion. 

Streicher, onetime head Jew- 
baiter for Hitler, remains defiant, 
Andrus said. 

Early in his captivity, Goering 
objected to the food, saying, “I 
fed better stuff than this to my 
dog,” but recently he admitted to 
his jailers that he was in better 
physical condition than at any 
time in the last 12 years, 

The Nazi leaders get the same 
rations provided for prisoners of 
war doing heavy labor. Andrus 
explained this concession was made 
“because a number of them are 
aged, and we are guarding them 
against colds and other susceptibil- 
ities of their age.” 

“This is not coddling, but it is 
no Dachau (a  ~wnotoriougs Nazi 
starvation camp),” Andrus said. 

Hess will get the same treatment 
as the others when he arrives 
from England. 


Others Arrested Recently. 

Meanwhile, the roundup of Nazis, 
mostly minor figures, continues. 
The most notable recent arrest 
was that of Otto Dietrich, Hit- 
ler’'s former press chief, who had 
a hard time convincing British 
officers of his identity. 

Attempting to give himself up 
several days before he finally was 
taken: into custody, Dietrich was 
told by a British sentry, “Never 
heard of you—get going.” 

Field Marshals Walther von 
Brauchitsch and Erich Fritz von 
Mannstein were interned by Brit- 
ish authorities in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. 

New arrests included Joseph 
Ackerman, a former brigadier in 
Hitler’s Storm Troopers; Oscar 
Stuecker, Ribbentrop’s secretary; 
Herman Rechling, Austrian 
Brown Shirt leader; Col. Joachim 
Peiper, commander of the First 
S.S. Adolf Hitler panzer division, 
which murdered more than 100 
American infantry men captured 
near Malmedy in last December’s 
“Battle of the Bulge”; August 
Eigruber, Upper Danube gauleiter 
known as the “grave digger of 
Austria”; Dr. Adolph Eigl and Dr. 
Robert Hueber, prominent Aus- 
trian Nazis; and Col. Walther 
Huppenkothen, former aid of 
Heinrich Himmler. 


Gestapo Man Kills Self. 

Lt. Col. Ralph Guenther, Gesta- 
po leader who helped plan mass 
killings of Jews, committed sui- 
cide by swallowing poison after 
United States Army intelligence 
officers found him masquerading 
as an enlisted man in Ebensee 
prisoner-of-war camp near Vienna. 

The mistresses of several high 
Nazis awaiting trial were taken to 
Nuernberg for questioning. 

The first war crimes court to 
sit in the former Dachau concen- 
tration camp deliberated only 13 
‘minutes before sentencing Franz 
Strasser, a former Nazi distyict 
leader in Czechoslovakia, to be 
hanged for killing an American 
flver and wounding another. 

In Austria’s first war crime tria] 
Nazi Storm Troopers were sen- 
tenced to be hanged and a fourth 
was given eight years at hard 
labor for taking part in the death 
march massacre of 102 Jews on 
the road from Engerau to Vienna 
early this year, 

Rudolf Kronberger, former 
Storm Trooper captain, Alois 
Frank and Wilhelm Neunteufel 
were sentenced to death. Konrad 
Polinsky received the prison sen- 
tence, 


— 


At Bad Oeynhausen, in the’ 
British occupation zone of Ger- 
many, .a charge of conspiracy to 
commit mass murder was lodged 
jointly against Commandant 
Joseph Kramer of the notorious 
Belsen concentration camp and 46 
guards, including 19 women. 

In Belgium Richard Delanoyer, 
German Gestapo man convicted of 
murdering patriots in the Louvain 
district, was shot to death at 
Brussels Sept. 1, Dr. Albert Ro- 
cour, who sent hundreds of Bel- 
gian youths to Germany for com- 
pulsory labor, was executed in 
Liege Sept. 4. 

A special Netherlands war 
crimes tribunal issued its first 


death sentence Sept. 4. It con- 
demned J. Breedvelt of Delft to 
die on a charge of betraying a 
number of Jews to the Germans. 


The Swedish Government is in- 
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square miles. The French zone is about half of that occupied by each of the three major pow- 
ers, while Poland’s acquisitions in Germany and East Prussia total about 40,000 to 45,000 
square miles. Russia has another 4000 square miles in East Prussia. 
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Kentucky’s area totals 40,395 


PETAIN CONFINED 
ATPORTALET HICH 
NN THE PYRENEES 


Aged Ex-Marshal, His 
Life Spared by 
DeGaulle, Takes His 


Imprisonment Calmly. 


By LOUIS NEVIN 

PAU FRANCE, (AP)—Ex-Mar- 
shal Henri Philippe Petain, under 
sentence of life imprisonment on 
charges of intelligence with the 
enemy, is taking his confinement 
calmly in a prison cell of bleak 
Portalet fortress, high in the Pyre- 
nees just south of Pau, 

Convicted Aug. 16 by a jury of 
12 parliamentarians and 12 mem- 
bers of resistance organizations, in 
a verdict that called for the death 
penalty, Petain was spared the fol- 
lowing day by Gen, Charles De 
Gaulle, who accepted the jury’s 
recommendation that the sentence 
not be carried out. 

It was at Portalet that former 
Premier Paul Reynaud and 
Georges Mandel were imprisoned 
under Petain’s Vichy regime, Man- 
del, former Minister of the Interi- 
or, later was killed by the Ger- 
mans. 

The 89-year-old former Marshal 
of France, who was read off the 
roster of France’s Legion of Honor 
along with two: ex-ministers of his 
government, Abel Bonnard and 
Marcel Deat, spends most of his 
time in an armchair in front of 
his window with a little electric 


UNDELIVERED MAIL 
FOR CAPTIVE YANKS 
OUND IN JAPAN 


Some Dated in August, 1942 
—Hundreds of Bags Stored 
in Warehouse. 


R 
f the 


By TED P. WAG 


A War Correspondent 
Post-Dispatch. 


YOKOHAMA (by radio) — Hun- 
dreds of bags of undelivered pris- 
oner of war packages, some dating 


back to August, 1942, were viewed 
by correspondents Sept. 1 in 
Warehouse No. 8 at the Yoko- 
hama dock. 

Stacked higher than a man’s 
head in-an iron-barred inclosure, 
some of the bags were tagged 
“Prisoner of War Mail via Shang- 
hai.” Examination of several 
packages apparently containing 
food and clothing, revealed the 
date Aug. 10, 1942, Others, un- 
dated, presumably were mailed 
about the same time and from the 
same points of origin. We noted 
packages from Cincinnati and 
Kansas City. 

The room also contained a num- 
ber of bags addressed to the Unit- 
ed States, probably prisoners’ mail, 
uneent. 

The discovery followed a press 
conference with Comdr, Harold 
Stassen of the Navy, working with 
the Eighth Army to facilitate re- 
habiiltation of prisoners of war. 
So far several thousand have been 
hecovered, practically all suffering 
from malnutrition, “many in a de- 
plorable' state,” Stassen _ said. 
There were numerous cases of tu- 
berculosis, beriberi and dysentery, 
partly the result of Japanese re- 
fusal to permit captive medics to 
aid their comrades, 


NEW NAVIGATIONAL AID 


heater by his side. 

He rises at 9 a.m., from a camp 
bed, eats a light breakfast and 
begins working on a voluminous 
stenographic report about which 
he yas refused all information. 
Wheh not working Petain passes 
the time reading or gazing out of 
the window at the craggy, deso- 
late landscape. 

Three soldiers—a doctor and two 

guards—are attached to him and 
they complain bitterly of their en- 
forced residence with Petain and 
of the cold, damp fortress quar- 
ters, 
Petain is permitted a half hour's 
walk in the courtyard each after- 
noon in company with his guards. 
His meals are the same as those 
served other prisoners, except that 
he is permitted a pint of milk 
daily. 


— oe eneenaen eens ee 


OFF BRITISH SECRET LIST 


LONDON (AP)—A 30-pound ra- 
dio device that enables a naviga- 
tor to determine his vessel's posi- 
tion by reading two dials and 
consulting a chart, was taken off 
the secret list last night by the 
Admiralty, 

The apparatus, which guided 
ships from many parts of south- 
ern England through mine fields 
to Normany beaches on D-day, 
was credited by seamen with being 
five times more accurate than any 
other navigational aid. 

The instrument sends out a ra- 
dio beam which allows the naviga- 
tor to take readings from the 
dials. The vegsel’s position is 
then determined by correlating 


TRUMAN IS GIVEN 1946 AUTO 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Henry 
Ford II presented President Tru- 
man with a 1946 two-door, grayish- 
cream de luxe sedan. The pres- 
entation was made Aug. 29 on the 
White House grounds. The Presi- 
dent was particularly pleased with 
a spotlight, telling photographers 
“the sheriff wouldn’t let me have 
a spotlight before.” 

Examing the car with care he 
remarked at another point, “I 
won't have any trouble getting 
Margaret back here now.” He re- 
ferred to his daughter, who has 
been spencing the summer at the 
Truman home in Independence, 
Mo. 


vestigating 7600 Germans living 
in Sweden to determine what con- 
nections they may have with 
Swedish Nazis and to gather evi- 
dence which might be valuable at 
the Nuernberg trials. 

In Washington, Department of 
Justice officials said charges 
against Ezra Pound, American 
writer held by the United States 
Army in northern Italy, would be 
pressed. 

A Rome dispatch recently sug- 
gested that Pound might be re- 
leased for lack of eviderce. He 
was indicted July 26, 1943, for giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy 
by acting as a propaganda broad- 
caster. 


the dial readings with a specially 
marked chart. 


TERMS SIGNED FOR SINGAPORE 
OCCUPATION ON BRITISH SHIP 


KANDY, Ceylon (AP) — The 
agreement for the British occupa- 
tion of Singapore was signed 
aboard the cruiser Sussex off 
Singapore at 6:05 p.m., Sept. 4 
Southeast Asia headquarters an- 
nounced, 

Lt. Gen. Sir Philip Christison 
represented Adm. Lord Louis 
Mountbatten at the signing aboard 
Adm. C. 8, Holland’s © flagship. 
Japanese representatives were 
Gen. Seishiro Itagaki, recalcitrant 
commander at Singapore, and V. 
Adm, Fukedome 

Occupation of the British naval 
base began the following day. 

2 
YEW SHOSTAKOVICH SYMPHONY 

MOSCOW (AP)—Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich has finished his new Ninth 
Symphony, which was played for 
the first time Sept. 4 by the Phil. 
harmonic Orchestra with the com- 
poser participating. 

The first public performance 
will take place in October with 
the State Symphony rchestra 
playing. A Soviet music critic 
who heard it said it is “a joyous 
symphony with a great many ma- 
jor tones.” Copies of the Ninth 
Symphony have been sent to the 
United States and Britain. 


REICH MAY PAY : 
REPARATIONS AT. To Prevent Detection by Radar 


Made Butter From Coal and Planned Rocket 
to Cross Atlantic in 17 Minutes, 
OWI Discloses. 
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LEAST 6 YEARS 


Allied Plan for Indem. WASHINGTON (APi-Aatire 


nity From Production 4ar coatings for submarines and 
‘synthetic butter made from coal 


Revealed — Other Oc- were among Germany’s “inner war 


|secrets” the Office of War Infor- 
‘mation has disclosed. 
| When the war ended many of 
‘the Nazi developments were be- 
oe _ ing adopted by the Allies for use 
.. WASHINGTON (AP?—AB A against Japan, OWI said in a re- 
lied plan to take reparations from | port issued Aug. 26. The report 
Germany out of German produc-!said that many mould be used in 


tion for six years or more was | peacetime and that some processes 


might “shortly make some Ameri- 
revealed Aug. 30 by Edwin W./can technical processes obsolete 
Pauley, American representative! and outmoded.” 


on the Allied Reparations Com-| Ross ee ng 4 be —, on — 

closures by British an merican 
mission, This is in addition to | technical en te Sed com, 
reparations already being extract-| hat troops into the battered Reich. 
ed in the form of machinery and /jIt said without amplification that 
other equipment and _ through|the Germans bad made “signifi- 
seizing German assets in other|/C@nt progress” in development of 


countries, ‘an atomic bomb and that they had: 


Pauley also disclosed that the | 
overnments of the western Euro-| 
ean Allies have been invited to’ 


Tubmit by Oct. 1 their claims for} ; 
reparations from the defeated) , * Been working on a formula 


er new ‘ | for new war gases that they 
not nent to Latin Ameniecn coare| noped would prove more deadly 
rier olin, 7 Aa it 1 pected that) than_any chemical yet developed. 
G ni ontntagresiees AB ing og at! 8. Developed a system of ra- 
samen assets seized in those’ ar camouflage consisting of 
ands will provide adequate com- anti-radar coverings and coat- 
pensation for them. 


) ; ubmarines and 
Previously, President Truman, ings for s 


: : ' weapons. 
Premier Stalin and Prime Minis- P 


4. Employed rocesses for 
ter Attlee had agreed at Potsdam wahbalie vetieet manufacture 
to divide reparations between the 


which now are being made «vail- 
eastern and western Allies on a! able to United States manufac- 
rough 50-50 basis. To this end 


turers. 
they worked out divisions be- 


cupation Actions. 


1. Contemplated a piloted rock- 
et missile with a possible range 
of 3000 miles, designed to span 
the Atlantic in 17 minutes. 


trial 


eventually 


as well as beverage and indus- 
alcohol, aviation lubricants, 
soaps and gasoline, from coal. 
The report said the German for- 
mula might make it possible 
to produce a gaso- 
line from coal that would cost 
little more than the standard 
petroleum product. 

6. Developed liquid propellants 
to prevent detection of the wake 
of torpedoes and designed air 
torpedoes of the “skip” type. 

The report said that while the 
Nazi-secrets would have saved the 
Allies many millions of dollars for 
research and_ scientific develop- 
ment if the war had continued 
through 1945 or longer, they didn’t 
do the Germans much good, 
“German invention was far 
ahead of her capacity to translate 
theory into industry,” it stated. 
“The rapid advances of the Allied 
armies prevented her from putting 
into practice many of the tech- 
nological advances evolved in the 
laboratories of her scientists.” 

The report was issued on be- 
half of military authorities and 
members of the Combined Intelli- 
gence Objectives Subcommittee 
and the Technical Industrial In- 
telligence Committee. 

The subcommittee did much of 
the field work in searching Ger- 
many for information on subjects 
ranging from science to politics 
while the committee co-ordinated 
plans of various United States Gov- 
ernment agencies for obtaining 
technical industrial intelligence to 
be transmitted to the subcommit- 
tee. 


5. Produced a synthetic butter 
tween Russia and Poland on the' 


Seituie ana fia etbac At oc | PA RIS GOVERNMENT 
PAYS 850 FRANCS A 


the other hand. 
Pauley said a conference of the’ 


REPARATIONS FOR 
PULAND FIXED IK 
TREATY WITH REDS 


Warsaw to Get 15 Pct. of 
All Such Supplies 


From Soviet Zone — 


Eastern Boundary Set. 


By EDDY GILMORE 


compensations for war damages 
will include 15 per cent of all rep- 


arations supplies from the Soviet | 


zone of occupation in Germany, 


under terms of the new Russian-| 


Polish treaty, it was announced 
officially Aug. 17. 

The treaty, signed here Aug. 16, 
also fixes the previously agreed 


on border between the two coun- 
tries, following the Curzon line ex- 


cept for deviations ranging from'| 


three to almost ‘19 miles in Po- 
land’s favor, the announcement 
Said. 

The pact was signed in an atmo- 
sphere of “hearty and mutual 
understanding” with Generalis- 
simo Stalin, other high Russian 
officials and representatives of 
the Polish government present. It 
is subject to ratification. 


Reparations Provisions. 


Term: of the reparations agree- 
ment inclide Soviet rejection in 
Poland’s favor of any claims to 
German property, assets and 
Shares in German industrial and 
railway transport enterprises sit- 
uated on Polish territory, includ- 
ing the territory that Poland will 
receive from Germany. 


Poland will receive 15 per cent | 


of all reparations supplies from 
the Soviet zone of occupation in 
Germany, and 15 per cent of the 
serviceable industrial and capital 
equipment which the Soviet Union 
will receive from the western 
zones of occupied Germany in ac- 
cord with the Potsdam decisions. 

These considerations, the treaty 


provides, will be received in ex- 


change for other goods from Po- 
land for the Soviet Union. 

The equipment will go to Po- 
land “without payments,” the 
treaty added, but the Polish gov- 
ernment is required to supply 
Russia annually during the period 
«* the occupation of Germany 
with coal at a special price. 

Beginning in 1946, Poland will 
supply 8,000,000 tons of coal, and 
for the next four years 13,000,000 
tons annually.. During the suc- 
ceeding years of occupation the 
amount will be 12,000,000 tons 
annually. 

Boundary Settlement. 

In the boundary agreements the 
largest deviation from the Curzon 
line was a maximum of 186 miles 
in the territory east of the Curzon 
line up to the western Bug and 
Solokai rivers south of the town 
of Krylov, 

Another deflection of 10.5- miles 
was made in “part of the territory 


of the Bjaloweiz forest in the sec- | 


tor of Nemirov-Jalowka,” the 
treaty disclosed. This deviation 
gave Polzcnd the towns of Nemi- 
rov, Gainovka, Velovecz and Yal- 
ovke. 

In the Baltic sea area, the treaty 
provides, in accordance with 
cisions reached at the Potsdam 
conference that the Soviet-Polish 
frontier will pass along a 


Braunsberg and Goldap are in| 


East Prussia. 


9400 News-Hungry Nazis Killed. 

LONDON (AP)—The Luxem- 
bourg radio said Aug. 25 that 9400 
Germans were executed by the 
Nazis during the war for listening 
to foreign rddio broadcasts. 


claimant nations would be held in 
Western Europe in October. 
Pauley made his statement at a 
‘White House press. conference. 
Just back from a meeting of the 
reparations commission in Moscow, | 
he said he had presented formal-| 
ly there an American view that! 
only convicted war criminals) 


Devalue Money for 
Service Men Only. 


POSTHUMOUS MEDAL 


MONTH TO YANKS TO WILLIAM S. MOORE 


‘Subsidy’ Device Used to 


| 


‘Silver Star Presented to 


de- | 


line | 
from a point on the eastern shore | 
of the Bay of Danzig eastward | 
north of Braunsberg and Goldap. | 


should 
Apparently members of German 
criminal purposes or _ activities 
would be subject to compulsory 
individuals under’ the 
There is no in- 


| 
‘labor as 


American policy. 


tention to use forced labor in this | 


country, Pauley asserted. 
British Questionnaire. 
In London, a 


‘a questionnaire sent out by the 
|British Foreign Office. 


| Among the war costs and dam-| ance and allotments. 
ages, the countries were asked to! patronized the black market in| mand. 
prospective reparations} francs, 
ithe man-hours lost by forced la-/ the official rate. 
bor of their nationals taken to! 


list for 


' 


| lost in 


occupa- 


Germany and man-hours 
\work compelled by Nazi 
ition troops. It was 
‘significant that this computation 
|of labor losses was requested rath 

than the dollar cost. 
The questionnaire asked that 
detailed answers be filed with 


} 


jer 


‘United States, British and French | 


‘governments by Oct. 1 and it went 
to all Furopean United Nations 


except Poland, which will present | 
payment | 


‘Claims to Russia for 
from the Soviet zone of occupa- 
tion. 
| Estimate of U. S. Share. 

In Berlin, financial experts pre- 


idicted Sept. 6 the American share | 


‘of German. reparations was likely 
to be the smallest of any of the 
four occupying powers. The 
eventual recompense of the United 
States is expected to be about 
five per cent of that of the So- 
viet Union, about one-half of Brit- 
ain’s and somewhat less than that 
of France. 

| The first major United 
proposal before the allied control 
council is a decree which would 
vest ownership of all of Ger- 
‘many’s external property in the 
‘council, This is deemed neces- 
sary before direct action can be 
taken to seize German assets in 
ineutral countries. Neutrals have 
been asked to freeze and 
‘tory such assets. 

An intensive search has been 
made by American agents for a 
treasure trove of concealed Ger- 
‘man assets abroad estimated at 


‘slightly over one billion dollars. | 


‘According to preliminary Ameri- 
can estimates, the Germans have 
cached assets of  $989,667,000 
among five neutrals. Switzerland 
is believed to have $600,000,000. 
The remainder is distributed 
among Argentina, Spain, Portural 
and Turkey. In addition, possibly 
another $100,000,000 is secreted in 
Sweden, 

| At Frankfurt, an 
vestigator asserted the Germans 


‘even hid some assets in the United | 
States just before the outbreak of! size of estate” which belonged to 
the war, apparently to use them)! Nazis. 


for spying and propaganda, Orvis 
A. Schmidt, Treasury representa- 
tive, snid $1,000,000 worth of se- 
curities apparently owned by Hen- 
kel & Co. of Duesseldorf, were 
taken to five New York banks a 
few weeks before the war. 

The Germans placed the money 
under camouflaged accounts, us- 
ing especially firms of neutral 
countries, he said. “This case, we 
believe, is only the beginning of 
‘what we will find,” Schmidt 
added. 

Reds Forming New Setup. 
| Meanwhile, in Berlin it was 
learned the Russians have started 


be used for forced labor. | 


organizations convicted of either. 


considered | | 
‘nouncement of the new plan said | Moore, assistant automatic rifle- 


States. 


inven- | 
tary governments have been car- 


and 


and farm co-operatives. 


-many would be reduced to a fixed 
| occupation force of about 400,000 


to build a German administrative | 


setup for their section of the 
Reich that some observers think 
may be offered later as the nu- 
cleus of Germany’s future nation- 
al government, The move appar- 
ently runs counter to the Pots- 
dam conference decision against 
centralization. 

The setup consists’ of 12 ad- 
ministrative departments, called 
directorates. 


Six of them already are under-| from 15 to 19 years old. 


| France and the Treasury and War 
| Departments, the franc in effect 
possibility that is revalued downtard for service 
German workers will be used as men only, with no\ change in the 
repayment for Nazi slave labor! official rate of 50 to the dollar. 

\to western European countries en-| 


MOSCOW — (AP) — Poland’s titled to reparations was seen in| armed forces in France has been| 
getting about $17 in cash monthly |Col. Charles L. Stephenson, com- 


|after such deductions as insup-| mander of the First Security Divi- 


‘for entertainment, souvenirs and | 


acted to cut these prices. 


ship to join the Third Fleet, the|. ony go, ; 
aralees St. Paul, fired the war's |°memy foxholes. 


Paul with its guns loaded. 


‘stood to be functioning, with the 


‘the expropriation of all “real es- 
American in-' 


| Mother of Private, Grandson 
of Post-Dispatch Founder. 


WASHINGTON (AP) — United 
States service men in France are 
getting 850 francs a month each— | 
$17 at the official exchange rate— 
from the French Government. 
The payments began Sept. 1. 

By this device, worked out by 


BAR HARBOR, Me. (AP)—The 
Army’s Silver Star for gallantry 
in action, awarded posthumously 
to Pfc. William 8. Moore Jr., 24 
year-old grandson of Joseph 
Pulitzer, founder of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, was present- 
ed Aug. 21 to his mother, Mrs. 
|Edith Pulitzer Moore of New 
The average member of the York and Bar Harbor. 

The presentation was made by 


Some have! 


sion of the First Service Com- 

“Unusual Devotion to Duty.” 

| The citation accompanying the 
Many also have complained they award stated it was for gallantry 

were charged unreasonable priceS|in action in France Nov. 8, 1944, 

“During the attack through, the 


the citation said, “Pfc, 


which sold at less —— 


luxury articles. The joint an-/| woods,” 
France and the Army already had | man and ammunition bearer of 
Company G, moved forward in 
The new “subsidy” will not be the firsé assault wave under en- 


repayable to France. /emy artillery and small-arms fire 


FINAL SALVO AGAINST JAPAN |sstomatie weapon himself 
FIRED BY CRUISER ST, PAUL tar barraxe struck’ the imntedat 


“A sudden, accurate enemy mor- 
}area occupied by the company, 
and the advancing troops were 
ordered to take cover in vacated 
In the compara- 
jtive safety of a foxhole Pfc, 
|Moore realized that he had bé- 
come separated from his team- 
9 bombardment of the steel city 
Kamaishi by the ae om ent: o- Br gps — 

akota, Massachusetts and Indi-|" ..- 0 ; 
crscagginod che hones. Ge ee oe further ad- 

d oth- pany required 
ton, Quincy and Chicago — the the fire power and close support 
er units: of Task Force mm gy. | of his weapon, fully manned and 
“cease fire” order caught the ‘|supplied with ammunition, as the 
barrage continued, Pfc. Moore left 
his cover and dashed over exposed 
‘ground in an attempt to reach 
his teammate’s foxhole. As he 
~ |ran he was hit by the mortar fire 
and mortally wounded, dying 
At shortly thereafter. 


GUAM (AP)—The last combat 


last.salvo at Japan. 
At the conclusion of the Aug. 


It was granted time to fire the 
last three shots of its final nine- 
gun salvo. 


other six yet to be formed. | 
the head of each department is; “His courageous action under 


a director, a German who has/enemy fire, his unusual devotion 

been hand-picked by the Russians. to duty and his final sacrifice in 

The American and British mili-|attempting to carry out his as- 

signed mission reflect the highest 

credit upon Pfc. Moore and the 

armed forces of the United 
States.” 


rying out a strict interpretation 
of the Potsdam plan, avoiding the 


appointment of any high officials, 
and working to rebuild German | Brother Also Killed. 


administration slowly upward! Pvt. Moore was one of two 
frdm the bottom. | grandsons of Pulitzer to die bear- 

Saxony Estates Broken Up. ‘ing arms for their country in 

A decree published in Berlin World War II. The other, Rich- 
newspapers Sept. 6 breaks up ard Moore, 23, of the Fifth Ma- 
large landed estates in Saxony in rnes, was killed on Okinawa. 
Russian-occupied Germany, one! Three other brothers, First Lt. 
of the first great west European | David, 22, of the infantry; Adrian, 
experiments in Communist land flight officer with glider troops, 
reform. The decree provides for and Clement C., 31, of Cos Cobb, 

Conn., were with their mother 
when she received the award. 

All were sons of William S. 
Moore, late New York real estate 
dealer, who with President Roose- 
|velt was one of the original or- 
‘ganizers of the Warm Springs 
Foundation in Georgia. Mr. 
Moore died in Florida March 29, 
1944. Mrs, Moore is a sister of 
Joseph Pulitzer, editor of the 
Post-Dispatch, 


TRUK, JAPS’ PEARL HARBOR, 
SURRENDERS TO U.S. FORCE 


In Berlin, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- | 
hower said Aug. 30 that the 2,500,- | 
000 American troops now in Ger- 


tate with all buildings thereon, | 
live and dead inventory and other | 
agricultural wealth irrespective of 


It further decrees the general 
expropriation of the “entire feudal 
land and landed estates 

than 100 hectares (247 
acres),” together with all the 
wealth on the land. Exempted 
are the possessions of convents 
church institutions, experi. 
ment stations, city administrations 


junker 
of more 


GUAM (AP)—Truk in the Caro- 
lines, once the most powerful Jap- 
anese bastion east of Tokyo, sur- 
rendered Sept. 1. V. Adm. George ° 
D. Murray, Navy commander of 
the Marianas, \accepted surrender 
of Japanese navy, army and civil 
officials aboard the light cruiser 
Portland. 

Truk was long 
pan’s Pearl] Harbor. 
white man had seen it. The occu- 
pation was without incident. The 
Palau group in the Carolines, and 
Fagan and Rota in the Marianas, 
also capitulated Sept. 1. Surren- 
der of the Bonirs. north of blood- 
ily-captured Iwo Jima, was signed 
Sept. 2. 


well before the end of the winter. | 
Eisenhower declined to _ predict | 
how Jong the Allied occupation 
would last. He said this was a 
matter of higher government pol- 
icy, but added that the Americans 
did not expect to stay here for. 
ever. 

American authorities announced 
that a Hitler Youth band which 
has been terrorizing German civil- 
ians who co-operated with Ameri- 
cans in Gotthard had been broken 
up with the arrest of 20 thugs 
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WAR CRIME PRINCIPALS, SETTING FOR EUROPEAN TRI 
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PROSECUTOR REPORTS Justice Robert H: Jackson (right), chief prosecutor 


of the United States War Crimes Commission, is shown conferring with President Truman, 
prior to departing for Europe to complete plans for the trials, 
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HALL OF JUSTICE An exterior view of the Palace of Justice at Nuernberg, Nazi shrine city, where leaders 
of the Hitler regime will go on trial before an Allied tribunal for war crimes this fall, The courtroom is on the third 
floor of the building. A group of Yanks stands at the entrance. 
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JAILER Maj. Elmer W. Fox of Long Beach, Calif., locking the door of one of the cells 
where the accused Nazis are being held for the duration of the trials. He was the jailer 
at Monsdorf, Luxembourg, where many of the defendants first were held. 
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NUERNBERG PRISON 4 view of the courtyard of the municipal jail tn Nuernberg which houses the Nazi 
defendants. They will walk from the prison to the nearby Palace of Justice through e@ wooden runway built across 
the courtyard. 


iti. a oe ATROCITY CAMP BOSSES Joseph Kramer—''the beast of Belsen''—and 
| Pe Irma Grese, who was in charge of the death cells at that Nazi atrocity camp where thou- 
sands perished, are pictured in prison at Celle, Germany, as they await trial tor their 
lives. Kramer's brutal face is familiar to all who viewed the Post-Dispatch photomurals 
of Nazi horror camp scenes. 
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These «are the top 
Nazis listed by the 
Allies for trial as war 
criminals in the first 
international proceed- 
ings at Nuernberg. 
No photo was avail- 
able of the twenty- 
fourth man in the e Pe eae 
list, Hans Fritsche, # ba nine mks ee 
propagandist, 
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CELL BLOCK German failers stand in a cell block of the Nuernberg prison. The war prisoners have their own YANK IN COURTROOM $An American so ei ng at the bench in the 


wing, with wooden partitions separating their quarters from those occupied by civilian prisoners. Neurnberg courtroom. Signs and pin-ups were left by the first Yanks to occupy the city. 
. ——International News Photos. -~—Associated Press Wirephote. 
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AN EXPLOSION THAT CHANGED THE FUTURE OF THE WORLD 
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When the atomic bomb was tested for the first time in the New Mexican desert July 16 
these two strange images were left on the film of an Army newsreel camera. First came 
the form above and then the odd figure below. Like other photographs on this page these 


were made from a distance of six miles. 
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® Before these pictures were taken the world was a fairly predictable 
place, a planet where men could figure on living and dying in much the 
same manner as they had in the past. Afterward men knew things would 
be different—the Atomic Age had been born. Man had discovered how 
to obtain energy “for nothing,” to unharness the power locked in matter. 
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@ At a distance of six miles camera film automatically recorded the ex- 
plosion that thrust the new age upon the world. While scientists hugged 
the ground with their faces turned from the scene and their eyes pro- 
tected by dark glasses, the camera made a record of the convulsions of $ ; 
air, fire and smoke, This huge white cloud mushroomed up after the blinding flash of the atomic test bomb. It covered a great 
area of the New Mexican desert and resembled the clouds left Jy the bombs which later killed thousands in 
devastating Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
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@The scene was the desert near the United States Army Air Base at 
Alamogordo, N. M. The time was July 16, almost three weeks before 
President Truman announced that scientists of the United States, Eng- 
land and Canada had made an atomic bomb and had tested it successfully, 


@On Aug. 6 the first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima and on 
Aug. 9 the second one fell on Nagasaki, both war centers in the Japanese 
home islands. A few days later the Tokyo radio began sending out 
its peace pleas. 


® Not all the scientists in New Mexico and those elsewhere who were 
in on the secret were happy that they had succeeded. Some physicists 
had refused to take part in the work; others who did hoped the project 
would fail, so fearful were they of what an atomic age held for the 
world. 
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® No analysis of these photographs has been released, although results of 
the test and effects of the bombings in Japan have been reported. The 
full meaning of the strange clouds and billows of smoke, the blinding 
flash, many times brighter than the sun, that accompanied the explosion, 
is known only to the inner circle of scientists. 
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®The circular image at the lower right corner of a number of the pic- 
tures in the sequence at the left of the page has no connection with the 
explosion. J. H. Manley, a scientist attached to the staff at Alamogordo, 
said the image is the result of a technical fault in the photographic 
process and is not a part of the explosion. He suggested that the image 
might be a reflection within the camera lens. 
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«—Associated Press Wirephotos from U. 8. Army, except as noted. 
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This sequence of pictures was recorded by a ee eet 4 a . ee — wee ~ eo cS <a oo 

motion picture camera during the experiment at Pee ee a re re a ho. tT an} : oe eae ae lee nets, 
Alamogordo. In some of the pictures @ curious ae i ae A ag. 5: iat : “pee 3 eg a , i ee ne 

‘nipple-like tip appears at the top of the dome 

of flame and smoke. 


POPULACE GALCHT 
OFF GUARD, HAD NO 
FEAR ON SEEING, 


ONE B29 IN SKY 


Everything Leveled in 
Center of City, First 
Americans’ Find 
Visiting Target 
Atomic Bomb. 


By VERN HAUGLAND 
HIROSHIMA, Japan (AP)— 
Streetcars rattle along the streets 
where not aie single building 


stands, A few deadpan civilians 
pedal slowly through the rubble. 

Block after block contains only 
a thin covering of rusting tin, a 
few stones and some broken 
bricks, The twisted frames of less 
than a dozen buildings stand for- 
lorniy alone in the midst of ruin 
that was once touted as Japan's 
most modernized city. 

That was the Hiroshima I saw 
Sept. 4 with the first American 
postwar visitors to the world’s 
first target of the atomic bomb, 

We landed in a B-17 at the 
2000-foot Kure airstrip and drove 
in cars provided by the Japanese 
for the 12 miles to Hiroshima. 

For its size, no city in the world 
was so completely wiped out by 
bombs as was this war-swollen 
metropolis of 400,000, whose heart 
was smashed completely by a 
single application of atomic power. 


(Haugland was one of a group. 


of American correspondents who 
toured former European battle- 
fronts last July to study the ef- 
fects of Allied bombing on cities 
of the continent.) 

The buildings, once the most 
modern of the Japanese empire, 
were simply smashed—not split 
apart as from an ordinary demoli- 
tion raid—but leveled over the 
ground. By contrast, Bremen, 
Hamburg and Berlin seem almost 
untouched. 

Heap of Rubble Once a Palace. 

All that remains of the once im- 
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RUSSIAN URGES ATOMIC 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL, 
SCIENCE COLLABORATION 


MOSCOW (AP) 


NTERNATIONAL control of 
| the atomic bomb and “real 
® international collaboration in 
the field of science” are urged 
by M. Rubinstein in an article 
in the Soviet publication, New 
Times, 

The article says there is dan- 
ger that the atomic energy dis- 
covery might be seized by mo- 
nopolies, not to mention “the 
great danger of seizure of this 
menacing weapon by aggres- 
sors.” 

It criticizes what it terms the 
“reactionary part” of the Amer- 
ican press which, it says, in- 
sists that the United States 
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EFT TOVAMA WN 
COMPLETE RUIN 


Remain — Many 
City’s 127,000 Resi- 
dents Perished. 


By VERN HAUGLAND 
TOYAMA (AP)—This is the | 
Japanese city which the 


“)) cendiary raid. 


—International News Photo. 
of another stand amid flattened 


iroshima—first city to be hit by an atom bomb. 


Japs Report People Still Dying 
In Cities Hit by Atomic Bombs 


Estimates Run as High as 90,000 Killed at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki—U. S. Army Ex- 
perts on Way to Study Devastation. 


By DUANE HENNESSY 


YOKOHAMA (AP)—A secretive 
group of American Army experts 
has gone to Hiroshima to study 
the devastation wrought in the 
world’s first atomic bombing. 

The Japanese made extensive 
reports of results of their own in- 
quiry and asserted that many per- 
sons, including those who rushed 


Some of the effects they exam- 
ned have been described in ear- 
lier reports: Exposed parts of the 
body received fatal burns, and 
persons nearest the center of the 
atomic explosion died instantly 
from blast or suffocation. In ad- 
dition, those caught and injured 
by falling debris suffered from 
effects of radio-activity, and died 
a week to 10-days later, the Japa- 


lin August. 


The B-29s raided Toyama early 
Subsequent photo- 


graphic reconnaissance indicated | 


the urban area of approximately 
two square miles was 99.5 per 
cent destroyed, 

That was an accurate estimate. 
The entire city is one brown, ashy 
smear on the verdant Toyama 
plain between the mountains and 
the Japan gea, 150 miles north of 
Tokyo and across Honshu island. 

Only the hulks of a few con- 
¢rete buildings remain, The most 
impressive ruin is an eight-story 
office structure, hideously lonely 
in the city’s utter desolation. 

The Japanese say many of the 
127,000 population perished in the 
raid. Thousands of homeless 


villages for miles around. 

Thirty single- and twin-engine 
Japanese airplanes with a few 
trucks and automobiles were neat- 
ly aligned along the edge of the 
airfield, two miles from the city, 
where plane loads of American 
war prisoners have been flown to 
Tokyo in the last few days. 

The prison camp with fresh 
yellow PWs painted on the roofs 
is now empty. The camp is just 
west of town in the direct bomb- 
ing line, but the precision of the 
Superfortresses left the prison 
buildings untouched. 

The guide who flew here with 
us from Tokyo was an American- 
educated engineer from Texas 
who said he was unaware that 
surrounding Tayama within two 
to four miles were Japan’s largest 
aluminum plant, the fourth most 
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CINGLE B-79 RAI) Bazooka That Fired 11-Inch Shell 


‘Among Nazis’ Secret Weapons 


New 


‘Foo Fighter’ Defense Against Bomb- 
ers Had Been Perfected When 
War Ended, Allies Learn. 


| By CHARLES CHAMBERLAIN 
of WITH BRITISH FORCES IN| W845 by use of planes which Amer- 
GERMANY (AP)—The Germans | ican fighters called “foo fighters.” 


experimenting with huge| These " 4 
bazookas as field artillery and air-| craft which were “buttoned” to the 


craft cannon when the war ended | base of steel poles and shot verti- 
and had perfected a new defense | C@lly into the air at the tre- 


system against bombers. 
The fantastic weapons which 
Hitler had for a last try for vic- 


tory were taken off the secret list | formations with rocket shells fired 
by a team of American and British | 


technicians. 
Germany had made great strides 
in perfecting guns without recoil. 


They were based on the bazooka|t® safety by parachute. 
recoil | 


principle of eliminating 
\through ejection of gases from the 
rear of the barrel. 


| Several giant bazookas with 11- 
'Inch bore 
|have been used as artillery pieces 
or mounted on large aircraft. 
‘Shells weighed about half a ton 
‘and had terrific penetrating 
power. The weapon was designed 
primarily for air attacks on bat- 
tleships. 


| Bazooka Cannon Found. 


| A monstrous cannon of this 


itype was found on the Channel 


coast trained toward London. 
Gases could hur! shells 120 miles. 


At intervals inside the huge bar-,bomber formations. 
rel were booster points, through | 
which charges of gas could be in-' mans developed a super-speed U- 


'There was no _ indication 


mans in their hurry to get it 


‘elevation, greatly reducing 


were found. These could) 


crowd the scattered suburbs and | troduced to increase shell velocity. boat powered by 
the; powerful 


weapon was ever used. The Ger-| rocket bombs. 


}mounted misjudged the angle of “splash bullet” 
the against troops with a deadly and 


‘range for which it was intended.’ horrible effect. 


The defense against bombers 


were small jet-propelled 


mendous speed of rockets, Pilots 
inside guided the planeg at 550 
miles an hour, intercepting bomber 


from the noses of the craft. 

After the pilot had used his two 
minutes of fuel, he pulled a lever 
and was catapulted out to float 
Simul- 


taneously, the tail of the plane 


TOKYO PREMIER'S 


REPORT TQDIET ON 
VAUSES UF DEFEAT 


Higashi - kuni Asserted 
Atomic Bomb and Ex- 
haustion Brought 
About Surrender. 


TOKYO (AP)—Japan  surren- 
dered because the atomic bomb 
raids on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
climaxed mounting military losses 
and immense exhaustion of the 
home front, Premier Prince Higa- 


shi-kuni told the diet’on Sept. 5. 
In his report on the causes of 
defeat, the Premier declared 10.- 
000,000 Japanese were “war suf- 
ferers,” that “hundreds of thou- 
sands” had been killed or wound- 
ed, and 2,200,000 homes were 
Another German weapon was burned by American aerial at- 
the spider bomb—a winged missile | tacks. 
fired from planes and electrically; He added that the atomic bomb, 
steered to targets by a thread of|/hurled on A nation whose war 
wire attached to the bomb and|power alrefdy was ~Ghaateeud 
the parent craft. Some spider undermined,” was believed “likely 
bombs were operated as much 4S to result in obliteration of the Jap- 
15 miles from the parent plane,| anese people.” 
allowing the pilot to remain at a Russian Entry 


ki 

safe distance while attacking The Russian declaration of war, 
the Premier said, also forced Ja- 
pan “into the forst international 
ingolene, *the | Situation” and “the surrender in- 
t used in V-2 Strument” was signed only after 

| “it seemed almost impossible to 
carry on.” 

Higashi-kuni, {in speeches be- 
fore both houses of the Diet in its 
concluding sessions, pictured Ja- 
pan virtually prostrated by Allied 


‘dropped off, releasing another 
| parachute which brought the craft 
to earth where the Germans could 
salvage the jet units. These jet 
‘craft were stationed all along the 
| bombers’ routes. 

Winged Spider Bombs. 


For submarine warfare, the Ger- 


propellan 


The Germans perfected also a 
which was used | 


J 
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ATOMIC BOMB 
‘ANOTHER STEP 
TOWARD ABYSS’ 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
Says ‘The Shame Is 
Upon Us.’ 


Rev. 
of 


| LONDON (AP)—The Rt. 
Geoffrey Fisher, archbishop 


air blows, ground advances and 
sea-air blockade. 

“No doubt we committed mis- 
takes and our methods were 
faulty in not a-few respects,” he 
said. “Nor can it be said our ef- 
forts were exerted always in the 
right direction. 

“Nevertheless, vanquished as we 
are, the will power — spirit 
energy—of 100,000,000 Jap 
who willingly had borne every 
kind of want and tribulation at- 
tests eloquently to the intrinsic vi- 
tality of our race. 


Charts Future Course. 
“We are now tasting the bitter 


EDS CAPTURE APS) 
PUPPET IN MANCHURA 


Henry Pu-yi, Former Boy 
Emperor of Japan, Seized 
At Mukden 


keep the production of the ||in after the bombing to aid in important ball-bearin 
- lant, 
jnese said. Pp & P (AP)—Henry Pu-yi, ©UP of deefat. But in case we 


pressive local palace of the Em- 


peror is a three-foot pile of con- | 
crete very faintly resembling the. 


base of a building. 

Japanese newspaper men who 
had visited the city shortly after 
the bombing Aug. 6 told me that 
the residents of Hiroshima “hate 
you and think you the most fiend- 
ish, cruel people on earth.” Hiro- 
kuni Dadai, chief of the police 
prefecture, told us we might be 
attacked. 

However, pedestrians and 
cyclists stared blankly but do- 
ciley as our party wandered for 
two hours through the ruins, pho- 
tographing and staring in awe at 
the damage done by a single 
bomb. 

News of the bombing was with- 


held at first from the people of | 


Japan, the reporters told us, be- 
cause the destruction was _ s0 
great that it was feared much 
criticism would arise from the 
lack of protection, Only one air 
‘raid shelter in the city escaped 
the attack—an army headquarters 


shelter under 18 feet of earth and 


concrete. 
Populace Surprised. 

The Japanese Second Army 
headquarters was wiped out and 
a number of generals were killed. 

The death toll of Hiroshima 
(placed at 126,000 by the news 
agency Domei) was so great, the 
Japanese reporters explained, be- 
cause the single B-29 carrying the 
bomb caught the people by sur- 
prise. Accustomed to seeing 100- 
plane raids and larger, they paid 
ecant attention to the bomber. 
An air raid warning was sounded 
but was folowed by an all-clear 
signal, so that mose people were 
outside, 

Then as the Superfortress hov- 
ered seconds overhead and turned 
away they saw the new bomb fall- 
ing, suspended by two parachutes. 

At an altitude of between 1000 
and. 1500 feet, it exploded with a 
brilliant, blinding flash. 

A small boy who was ques- 
tioned through the interpreters 
said the flash was “very, very 
bright, like a great big sun.” 

Most of the deaths were caused 
by fire, not only from the bomb, 
but from the breakfast cooking 
fires which were going in almost 
every house when the bomb 
struck, setting flames which raged 
uncontrolled for six hours, Dadai, 
the police official, said. 

Survivor’s Description. 

Dadai, whose principal war job 
was investigation of persons with 
“dangerous Red ideas,” said he 
had returned from Tokyo only 40 
minutes before the bomb attack. 
He still wears a bandage around 
his head where he was struck by 
debris at his home a little over 
a mile from the business district. 

“T first saw a little spark and 
then the great flash,” he said. 
“Trees swayed as in a great wind, 
but I didn’t hear any explosion. 
Then my house fell down and 
started burning. A great column 
of black smoke shot up to the 
clouds. The city was afire and 
the mountains too were in flames. 
I tried to get into Hiroshima but 
I couldn’t because of the heat, so 
I found the nearest police station 
and telephoned a report to Tokyo. 

“Then J tried to assemble all 
the relief I could and started get- 
ting doctors and firefighters. I 
wasn't able to get into Hiroshima 
until 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
and could not reach the wounded 
until the military took .boats up 
the river that night and reached 
the fire area that way. 

“Tt was the worst sight you can 
imagine, the most horrible of the 
war. 

“Everything was scorched to the 

ound. Every living thing was 

lackened ard waiting to die, 
Teleph > vous either down 
@r the ~ng down. 


atomic bomb a secret while 
awaiting future wars, 


US. NDUSTRY TO CT 
SEIZED AXIS SECRETS 


‘Truman Prepares to Release 
Scientific and Industrial 
Information. 


| WASHINGTON (AP)—President 
Truman has taken steps to pro- 
vide for the release to American 
industry of scientific and indus- 
trial information seized from the 
‘enemy in the war. 


i 


| In an executive order Aug. 27 


he put such information, includ- 


‘ing patents, under jurisdiction of 
Chairman John W. Snyder of the 
War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Board, 

| “Nothing in this order shall be 
construed to limit or modify the 
power of the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
termine finally whether the na- 
tional military security permits 
the release in whole or in part of 
enemy scientific or industrial in- 
formation,” the order said. 

Asserting he wanted scientific 
and industrial information ob- 
tained from Germany and Japan 
to be “of maximum benefit to the 
public,” Truman said: 

“It is the policy of this govern- 
ment, subject to the requirements 
of national military security, that 
‘there shall be prompt, public, free 
and general dissemination of 
‘enemy scientific and industrial in- 
‘formation,” he declared, 
| “The expression ‘enemy scien- 
‘tific and industrial information,’ 
‘as used herein, is defined to com- 
prise all information concerning 
scientific, industrial and techno- 
‘logical processes, inventions, meth- 
ods, devices, improvements and 
advances heretofore or hereafter 
obtained by any department or 
agency of this government -in 
enemy countries regardless of its 
origin, or in liberated areas, if 
such information is of enemy ori- 
gin or has been acquired or ap- 
propriated by the enemy.” 


KENNEY’S AIR FORCES DOWNED 
11,900 JAP PLANES IN WAR 


UNITED STATES FAR EAST 
AIR FORCE HEADQUARTERS, 
Philippines (AP)—In a review of 
more than three years of war, 
Gen. George C. Kenney’s Far 
East Air Forces headquarters said 
Aug. 16 his Allied air units de- 
stroyed 11,900 Japanese aircraft 
and probably destroyed 4676 more. 

The official news release said 
forces under Kenney sank more 
than 1,700,000 tons of enemy ship- 
ping and damaged nearly 3,000,000 
tons. 


relief work, were slowly dying. 

The United States Army’s_ ex- 
perts assigned by the War De- 
partment, refused to discuss the 
course their inquiry will take, but 
they opviously intend to study in 
detail effects of the bomb on both 
persons and property. They are 
expected to report only to the War 
Department. Their names are a 
military secret. 

Casualty Figures in Doubt. 


(How many persons were killed 
by the atomic bombs may never 
be determined. Broadcast Japa- 
nese rep last month said abuut 
90,000 perSons had perished. The 
Hiroshima figures immediately 
after the bombing were given as 
30,000 dead and 160,000 wounded 
out of a total population of 250,- 
000, Two weeks after the bomb- 
ing, it was reported, the deaths 
had risen to 60,000 and on Sept. 8 
Domei news agency said the toll 
stood at 126,000. Deaths at Na- 
gasaki, the second city to be 
atom-bombed, were put at 13,000 
/killed and more than 10,000 miss- 
ing out of a population of 2853,- 
'000. The total of injured was 
given at 180,000. 

(However, Domei sald in a broad- 
cast Sept. 6thata report tothe Jap- 
anese Diet listed total air raid cas- 
ualties for the war as follows: 
Tokyo, fire-bombed repeatedly by 
Superfortresses, 88,250 dead, 61,- 
306 wounded, 2,578,000 homeless; 
Hiroshima, 49,221 dead, 58,839 
wounded, 359,000 homeless; WNa- 
gasaki, 21,501 killed, 51,580 wound- 
ed, 204,960 homeless. 

(The atom bombing of Hiro- 
shima was the only air attack on 
that city, therefore the figures 
for it apparently are all atom 
bomb casualties. Nagasaki! 
been attacked with explosive and 
fire bombs and presumably the 
atomic bombing casualties are 
merely a part of its total, Tokyo 
was not atom-bombed.) 

Work of Jap Experts. 

The Japanese reports said that 
‘since Aug. 30, a group of 20 ex- 
'perts have been at work at Hiro- 
| shima, headed by Dr. Masao Tsu- 
zuki, Tokyo University professor 
and a leading Japanese authority 
on anatomy and pathology. 


Tsuzuki said persons one or two 
miles away who suffered no vis- 
ible burns and felt no immediate 
ill effects died three weeks later. 
None of these Japanese accounts 
has been confirmed. 

Tsuzuki said the belated deaths 
were attributed to neutrons—and 
he described them as more deadly 
than the gamma ray of radium or 
the X-ray. Radium rays can be 
absorbed by buildings, while neu- 
trons penetrate anything, he said, 
inducing weariness followed by 
high fever, sore mouth and throat, 
diarrhea and an “amazing” de- 
crease in white blood corpuscles. 

Many people not in Hiroshima 
at thé time of the explosion suf- 
fered falling hair, diarrhea and 
slow death after aiding in relief 
work in the city, Tsuzuki reported. 

Theory of Continuing Danger. 

Tsuzuki and his associates do 
not, however, acgept the theory 
that Hiroshima would remain un- 
inhabitable for a long time, 


had. 


On Aug. 8 the War Department 
denied published reports’ that 
‘areas devastated by the atomic 
bomb would continue to react for 
years with death-dealing radio- 
activity. Its statement quoted Dr. 
J. R. Oppenheimer, head of that 
phase of the atomic research, as 
saying “there is every reason to 
believe that there was no appre- 
Clable radio-activity on the 
grounds at Hiroshima and what 
re there was decayed very rap- 

y.” 

In Chicago, Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, 
chairman of Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s department of physiology, 
expressed the opinion that the de- 
layed deaths resulted from con- 
cussion pneumonia, instead of 
radio-activity, or “something not 
known.” He said he believed that 
it would take a longer time than 
has elapsed since the two bomb- 
ings for radio-activity to cause 
fatal burns or leukemia. 

Japanese reports of radio-active 
effects are pure propaganda, said 
Maj. Gen, Leslie R. Groves, com- 
manding general of the atomic 
bomb project. Studies by scien- 
tists in this country do not bear 
out the death reports, he said. 


chemical industries, steel mills, 
radar instrument factories, mag- 


an iron sand refining plant, also 
Japan’s sixth largest chemical fix- 
ation plant, rayon and pulp mills 
and other industries, 

Although many of these plants 
remained unbombed because the 
B-29s had not got around to them 
when the war ended, the razing 
of Toyama effectively halted their 
production, 

The guide, Thomas Kato, said 
he was born in Austin, Tex., and 
was graduated from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 
1936. He moved to Tokyo a year 
later as an engineer in a steel 
mill. He was exempt from the 
draft because of his work, al- 
though the mill was partly de- 
stroyed in a raid. 

“When Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbor I figured we were getting 
into a hell of a mess and it was 
a bad step to take,” he said, “I 
still think so.” 


NEW U. $. BOMBER HAS RANGE 
OF 5000 MILES, ECLIPSES B-29 


a ee 


H. Arnold disclosed Aug. 17 that 
the United States has a new super- 
bomber far eclipsing the B-29. 
With a striking range of 5000 
miles or more from base—perhaps 
two to two and a half times that 
of the Superfortress—the new air 
giant leaves no place in East 
Asia out of reach from United 
States bases in the western Pa- 
cific, Gen. Arnold said. As to the 
Atlantic area, he added at a press 
conference, “Use your own imagi- 
nation.” At the same time, Gen. 
Arnold disclosed that the Air 
Forces were experimenting with 
rocket bombs guided to their tar- 
gets by reactions to light, heat or 
metal in that target. A year ago, 
he said, “we were guiding bombs 
by television from a plane 15 
miles away.” He asserted that the 


Radar Beams Led R.A.F. Bombers 
To Targets Through Fog or Storm 


By HENRY B. JAMESON 

AN R.A.F. BOMBER BASE, 
England (AP)—The British Air 
Ministry has disclosed the work- 
ings of a highly effective form of 


radar called “oboe,” which led 
bombers to targets in Germany on 
beams sent out from ground sta- 
tions in England, and even told 
bombardiers when to release 
bombs. 

These stations were able to 
“watch” planes along the entire 
route, in fog, storm or darkness, 
and were a major factor in blast- 
ing Adolf Hitler’s war plants. 

If the Krupp armament works 
at Essen, Germany, was the tar- 


Hundreds of big buildings had just 
disappeared. 

“South, west and east there were 
still dark columns of smoke rising. 
There were many, Many bodies. 

“In the center of the city, every- 
one was killed. 

“My first thought after the 
bomb fell was that there were 
hundreds of bombs dropping. 
After a few minutes I thought it 
was an aerial torpedo attack. 
Later I learned that three planes 
‘were seen and the bomb was seen 
dropping by parachute.” 


get, a radar beam 17-feet wide 
would be aimed at the city from 
a ground station near Dover (that 
is believed to be one reason for 
so much German cross-channel 
shelling of Dover). ‘The beam 
would hit Essen right over the 
Krupp works. 

Bombers would take off and 
head for Essen. Wherever they 
intercepted the beam automatic 
signals would start flashing and 
coded dots and dashes begin com- 
ing over the earphones, All a pi- 
lot had to do was turn squarely 
into the beam and follow it to the 


target, 

When he reached a certain point, 
sO many seconds from the as- 
signed target, he received a coded 
“release bombs” signal from the 
ground operator back in England. 

When the pilot returned he 
could see his bomb run recorded 
in black and white on a graph 
made by an electrical instrument 
similar to weather graphing ma- 
chines, 

Airmen say “oboe” gives them 
virtually automatic accuracy to 
within eight yards of the smallest 
target. 


American Eighth and Ninth 
Air Forces adopted much of the 
R.A.F. radar technique and €e- 
veloped some new methods of 
their own, 


The Germans had a radar sys- 
tem but always lagged behind the 
Allies in new developments and 
were never able to solve the mys- 
tery of how to counteract it for 
defensive purposes, 


On every trip, Allied planes 
dropped hundreds of pounds of 
tinfoil strings into space, Every 
tinfoil flake picked up on a Ger- 
man radar screen registered the 


plan- 


new atomic bomb already 
“changes the strategy for mak- 
ing the world safe for America.” 
New developments have brought 
“a Buck Rogers conception of 
war,” he said. 


1000 NEW ZEALAND TROOPS 


AUCKLAND, N. Z. (AP)—The 
Government disclosed Aug. 21 
that more than 1000 New Zealand 
troops mutinied after serving 
three and a half years in North 
Africa, Greece and Crete. 

The men were among a larger 
group returned to New Zealand 
on leave in July, 1943. 
clined to return to their units un- 
less every physically -fit single 
man in New Zealand “did his 
turn.” Some _ring-leaders 
arrested and found guilty of de 
sertion in courts-martial, but ap- 
pealed to civil courts, which 
quashed the indictments. 

The revelation came in an an- 
nouncement 
Peter Fraser that the men, ori 
nally listed as dismissed, would 
considered “normally discharged” 
— eligibe for Government bene- 
its. 


NON-FRATERNIZATION ORDER 


They de-| 


were | 


by Prime Minister | 


Canterbury, asserted in an article | LONDON 


published Aug. 25 that the use of 
all,” 


| been defeated. 


| “Not only Christian conscience 
but every conscience is afraid and 
}ashamed,” he wrote in the dio- 
cesan gazette, adding that the 
“only way of deliverance” is in 
ithe charter of the United Nations. 
| “Every nation which signs it 
must live by it and between them 
|there must be no military secrets,” 
the archbishop said. 


| He asserted that history “shows! 


us mankind is ever accommodat- 
ing its conscience to more cradly 
‘and inhuman form of war, an- 
‘doning one restraint after « oth- 
ler. Another long step has been 
taken to the abyss and the shame 
of taking it is upon us.” 

| He admitted it could be argued 
that use of the atom bomb, by 
|shortening the war, 
lives 
ca 


nesium plants, sulphur works and the atomic bomb “has shocked us| 
and his given Japan an ex: | airport as he was about to escape, 
cuse for saying it has not really) 


saved more| was a private citizen. In 1924, he | 
than is destroyed, that ethi-|and his family were ordered to, ™#de by state ministers on the 
lly it is no more evil than any) leave 


show our fidelity and faithfulness 


|Japan’s puppet emperor of Man-| 


ia fulfilling wh 
churia, was captured at Mukden’s 8 at we pledged and 


behave ourselves according to rea- 

son by performing what we be- 

lieve to be right, and rectifying’ 

serge —— with a humbleness 

an roadnes 

suite also were captured, the com- firm belief "tat the teat 

munique said. |Our nation will appeal to the 
Pu-yi, described as the “loneliest | world, leading to the restoration of 

and most isolated monarch in the/friendly relations between our 

world,” once was the “boy em-| country and the other powers, and 

peror” of China. In this period,| making it possible to bring about 

from the age of 3 to 6, he Had|Permanent = peace and common 

the. title of Hsuan Tung. When) Prosperity for all mankind.” 

the Manchu dynasty abdicated its; MHigashi-kuni used the word 

control of China in 1912 after a| “surrender” for the first time in 

republican revolution, he went into his speech. 

retirement. He was permitted to| 

live for six years in the forbidden | E anes — — 

city of Tlectsin. Yn 300% a6 one! mperor Hirohito personally 

age of ii, he egal Wee planet a Opened the extraordinary session 


the throne when Chang Hsun,/°! te Diet on Sept. 4, calling on 


supporter of the Manchus, effected | y — to “win the confidence 
a brief, restoration of the ° e world, establish firmly a 
monarchy. | Peaceful state and contribute to 


Seven days later, he once again | *"@ Progress of mankind.” 
He commanded that reports be 


i 


and interned, a Soviet communique 
said Aug. 22. Members of Pu-yi's 


palace in| ©#Uses of defeat and read an im- 


the imperial 


other weapon of total war, and! Peiping. With the aid of a foreign | P®™i#! rescript which said in part: 


that the “fearful 
of it 
be its last. 

“The question now ifs this,” he 
said. “Having looked into the 
abyss can mankind recover itself? 
Not if there is another major war. 
Not if every nation secretly seeks 
to exploit atomic energy to more 
efficient uses against another day 
of war.” 


TWO NISEI BATTALIONS 
AWARDED UNIT CITATIONS 


| ROME (AP)—Lt, Gen. Lucian 
_K. Truscott presented presidential 
| and distinguished unit citations 
ito two American-Japanese bat- 
'talions at Leghorn Sept. 4, and 
declared the combat record of the 
Nisei 442d Infantry 
combat team was one which “any 


regiment in history would be proud | 


to own.” 


breaking through German defenses |!ng 116 Japanese, has been liber-| 
in the Vosges mountains of east- | ated | 
ern France in October,’ 1944, and/camp, his wife, Mrs. Jean Wer- 
| for spearheading the Fifth Army’s 


MUTINIED AFTER FURLOUGHS | spring offensive up the Ligurian 


: c 


oast of Italy. 


rescuing a “lost battalion” 


fall in Alsace, France, after being |dated Aug. 
in wooded |the American camp commande 


\trapped for a week 


hills. The Nisei in that operation | 


lost three times the number of 
men they rescued. 


BOSE, JAPS’ INDIA PUPPET, 
KILLED IN AIRPLANE CRASH 


(AP)—Sub- 


' 


SAN FRANCISCO 


has Chandra Bose, head of the 


|puppet government which the Jap-| | 
anese attempted unsuccessfully to) 
;.| Set up in India, died Aug. 19 in a | 
F. | Japanese hospital 


from 


ithe Tokyo radio announced. | 

Bose, renegade Indian nation-|ciplinary barracks at Fort Leaven-'the field when the cease-fire order 
alist, was head of what the Japa-|worth, Kan. 
nese called the “Proviaional Gov- | 
‘guilty of the murder of a fellow-|inch chemical 


ernment of Free India.” 


TO U. $, FORCES IN CHINA 


| 


CHUNGKING (AP) — Lt. Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, commander | 
of United States forces in China, | 
has issued an order forbidding, 


same kind of dot as an Allied cial, 


courteous, but 


and firm. 


quarters in Burma, but later 
Thailand. 
The Tokyo announcement said 


Bose had been on his way to 


Tokyo for talks with the Japa-| 


next morning. 


demonstration” | tutor, he escaped to the Japanese 
8 power was necessary to con-| legation. 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Gen. H_ | Vince men that its first use must! 


regimental | 


| The Second Battalion, now com-|W. Wermuth of Chicago who won 
manded by Maj. Robert A. Gopel /Tecognition as a “one-man army”, 
of Chillicothe, Ill, was cited for|in the defense of Bataan by kill-| 


The Third Battalion, now com- | tant general's office had informed | ; 
-manded by Maj. Ralph J. Graham |her that her husband’s name “ap-| 


of Baltimore, Md., was cited for pears in a list of personnel at ys 
last Camp Hoten, Mukden, Manchuria. 


injuries | (AP)—Seven 
suffered in an airplane accident,;/of war were put to deat 


| 


Last May he still had his head-| 


‘moved it to Bangkok, capital of | 
|victim’s body was found by guards 'Laboretory of 


} 


fraternization with Japanese and | nese Government when the plane |seven Nazi submarine sailors con-|caves and dugouts. 
saying all ‘contacts must be offi- | crashed near the Taihoku airfield |fessed to beating and choking the|weighs only 170 pounds. 
impersonal on Formosa Aug. 18, He died the'man, then hanging him from a fire chemical incendiary shel's or 


“Tt is our desire that our people 
_will surmount the manifold hard- 


Disguised as a coolie, he traveled ®5/Ps and trials attending the 
as a third-class train passenger to termination of the war and make 
Tientsin where he took the name|™4nifest the innate glory of Ja- 
Henry Pu-yi. pans national policy . _ 

In 1931, when Japan clashed; The Japanese cabinet decided 
with the Chinese in Manchuria, Sept. 1 a general election will be 
Pu-yi “disappeared” from the Jap- held in Nippon Jan. 20 to 31, and 
anese concession in Tientsin and|the Tokyo newspaper Yomiuri 
early in 1932 turned up when the| Hochig urged “spontaneous and 
churia “Manchoukuo” and as- a democratic government, 

a <— was = a New Cabinet Named. 
state, Fie was named “chief execu-| figashi-kuni was sworn fn as 
“a. eae gern ngg dG + ei Japan’s Premier on Aug. 17 and 
A ttm Ny By "a many) announced his cabinet, which -in- 
u s ascent to the throne! cluded three men who had held 
under the title of Kang Teh. He | posts in the cabinet of Premier 

then sank into oblivion, a virtual! gyoyii 

prisoner of the Japanese, They were Navy Minister Adm. 
a eee ee Mitsumasa Yonai, Minister of 
Transport Naoto Kohiyama and 


‘ONE-MAN ARMY’ OF BATAAN Taketora Ogata. minister without 
LIBERATED FROM JAP CAMP eo hapeeg and chief cabinet secre- 


ary and president of the Board 
of Information. 
Other members of the cahinet 
are: " 
Gen. Sadamu Shimomura, War 
Minister. 
| Mamoru 
Japanese prison Minister an 
| Minister. 


imuth, was notified b Jar | 

’ y the War. ‘ 

| Department Aug. 29. | Dr. Chuzo Iwata, Justice Minis- 
M 


rs. Wermuth said the adju-| 


CHICAGO (AP)—Capt. Arthur 


Shigemitsu, Foreign 


from d Greater East Asia 


a 


ter. 

Juichi Tsushima, Finance Min- 
ster. 
Shikuhei Nakajima, Minister of 
unitions. 
as Naokai Murase, president af the 
"y Legislation Bureau. 


r r . 
oe S 
Wermuth was decorated Ne een eee 


times, including the Distinguished | , , 
Service Cross, for his gallantry on| — ee seemed Sa 


eae? /mar 

went to the Philippines ax montna| "Bout Porto. 
efore the attack on Pear] Har- 

: NEW MORTAR REANY FOR USE 

AGAINST JAPS AS WAR ENDED 


bor, 
EDGEWOOD ARSENAL, Md. 


7 GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR 
HANGED FOR KILLING COMRADE), EDGEWooD ARSENAL, Ma. 
inew chemical, flat-trajectory mor- 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, Kan.|tar could be used against the 
German prisoners| Japanese, the army disclosed Aug. 
h on the 24 

gallows at the United States dis-| The light-weight weapon was in 


26," as reported 


An 
had 


Army generalicame. It is a modification of the 
found them/Chemical Warfare Service’s 42- 
mortar, and was 
prisoner whom they had accused developed jointly by the Chemical 
of giving information of military|Warfare Service at Edgewood Ar- 
value to the United States. The!sena] and the Alleghany Ballistics 
the National De 
the morning after the killing in a\fense Research Council. 

bathhouse of the Papage Park! The flat trajectory permits fire 
(Ariz.) prisoner-of-war camp. The straight into pillbox openings, 
The mortar 
It can 


courtmartial 


rafter. ihigh explosives 
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BOYINGTON RESCUED AFTER 20 MONTHS OF PRISON, TORTURE 


e Liberated 


AGE WHO DOWNED 


~ 26 PLANES TELLS 


PII, “ 
Lie ee ig 


OF BRUTALITY IN = 
JAPANESE CAMPS § 


With Baseball 


Saw Comrade Knocked 


Down 20 Times. 


By FRANK H. BARTHOLOMEW 


(Distributed by the Associated Press). 

ABOARD THE MERCY SHIP 
REEVES OFF OMORI PRISON 
CAMP, TOKYO BAY-—After 20 
months of secret imprisonment 
and torture, Marine Maj. Gregory 
(Pappy) Boyington, Southwest 
Pacific flying ace, was rescued 


; 
’ 


Aug. 30 by an expedition com- 
manded by Commodore Roger 
Simpson. 

Boyington, reported dead after 
he was shot down over Rabaul, 
New Britain, had 26 Japanese 
planes and the Medal of Honor 
to his credit. 


1S ile Mila 


Famous Ac 


MAJ. GREGORY BOYINGTO 

of Honor winner who was captured by the Japanese, is shown 

as he was greeted on liberation from a pfison camp by 
COMDR. HAROLD STASSEN. 


PBs aed 


—International New 
N (left), marine ac 


“IT was shot down on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 3, 1944,” Boyington 
said. “I had 20-mm,. wounds in) 
my head, neck, arms and an ear, — 
and a broken ankle. My main gas 
tank blew up. I flipped the) 
Corsair on her back, unfastened | 
my safety belt and dropped 100. 
feet to the water, stunned. 

Lifebelt Riddled. 

“My Mae West lifebelt failed to) 
inflate and investigation revealed 
200 holes in it. I shucked my 
shoes and clothes and treaded 
water. Four Nips in Zeke fight- 
ers strafed me until they ran 
out of ammunition. I finally lo- 
cated my plane’s rubber lifeboat 
and inflated it okay. After a few 
hours a Japanese submarine sur- 
faced near me and took me aboard 
off Cape St. George. The sub 
transported me to Rabaul. 

“At Raheul I was blindfolded 
and handcuffed and my medical 
equipment was taken away. 
was questioned all night long. 

“T had no medical treatment 
for 10 days, during which time my 
festering wounds smelled so foul- 
ly that I wondered how the Jap- 
anese questioners could stand 
the stench. On the eleventh day 
another internee was permitted 
to apply hot-water bandages. 

“Il was held two months at Ra-| 
baul, during which time I was) 
trucked into town daily from the 
camp for grilling. There were 20 | 
other airmen in the camp, but I) 
was singled out as a special pris- | 
oner, with no prisoner-of-war priv- 
ileges. ~ 

“On March 7, 1944, I was trans- 
ferred to a secret navy camp in 
the country village of Una, Ja- 
pan, for questioning. 

Baseball Bat Treatment. 

“Tt was there that I was given 
the baseball bat treatment. It 
consisted of ‘standing with my 
hands tied while a guard slugged 
my back and legs with the bat 
as hard as he could. My rump 
was so swollen I could see it over 
my shoulder. Then I got slugged 
in the jaw about 300 times. Sim- 
jlar beatings killed other prison- 
ers in the camp. 


“Even the Japanese civilians 
took part in administering the 
beatings. The barber who shaved | 
our heads every two months, de- 
lighted in taking pokes at us. 

“A Japanese pharmacist mate 
saw First Lt. Bill Harris, the son 
of Maj. Gen. Phil Harris, who 
was captured on Corregidor, read- 
ing an item about Russian suc- 
cesses in Europe from a newspa- 
per he had fished from a gar- 
bage can. 

“The Jap called all prisoners 
into formation and then beat 
Harris for half an hour with a 
baseball bat, knocking him down 
20 times. When Harris was fi- 
nally knacked out, the Jap kicked 
him in the face and ribs with his 
heavy shoes. 

“Harris recovered. 

“Polite” Camp. 

“On April 5, this year, I was 
transferred to Omori, where po- 
liteness was the order of the day. 

“We were required to bow to 
the emperor every morning and 
also to bow from the waist po- 
litely to the guard in asking the 
Japanese for permission to go to 
the toilet and then on returning 
we had to seek out the guard 
and bow again, thanking him. 
Since most of the prisoners were 
suffering from dysentery and 
could not conform to this riga- 
marole, they were beaten and 
otherwise punished as a result. 


flag was raised on Wake islan | 
‘symbol of Marine greatness—at| There were 1787 Americans on 


| Wake, 


Stripes. 


WakeBackinU.S.Hands 1362 Days 
After It Fell; Cost Japs 3000 Lives 


1787 Americans on Island Fought So Val- 


iantly Enemy Thought There Were 
4000 Defending It. 


WAKE 


1:50 p.m. Sept. 5. 


(AP) — The American | 
d— task force. 


ings. It turned back one invasion 


but they fought so vali- 


RUSSIA TO KEEP 
KURILES, STALIN 
SAYSONVJDAY 


_ Southern Sakhalin Also 


Declared Returned — 
Port Arthur Retaken 
in War’s Windup. 


ue + += eee 


MOSCOW (AP) — The Russian 
people celebrated Sept. 3 the Japa- 


_|nese surrender ceremony and the 
~|\formal-end of a war which Pre- 


mier Stalin said would mean the 
return of southern Sakhalin and 
the Kurile islands to the Soviet 
Union. 


Russia lost the southern part of 
Sakhalin to Japan in the Russo- 
Japanese war in 1904-05. Pre- 
viously Russia had given up its 
claims to the Kuriles in an agree- 
ment reached with Japan in 1875. 

“For 40 years have we, men of 
the older generation, waited for 
this day,” Stalin said in a broad- 
castgto the nation Sept. 2. He de- 


clared the Japanese defeat “means 


that southern Sakhalin and the 
Kurile islands will pass to the 
Soviet Union and from now on 
will not serve as a means for iso- 
lating the Soviet Union from the 
ocean and as a base for Japanese 
attacks on our Far East.” 


National Victory Holiday. 


“Conditions necessary for the 
peace of* the world have been 
won,” he said in an address which 
gave the Russian people their first 
news of the formal end of World 
War II. His speech touched off 
a joyous celebration which con- 
tinued the next day, a national 
victory holiday. 


Stalin reviewed Japan’s attack 
on Russia in 1904 and compared 
the assault on the Russian squad- 
ron at Port Arthur with the Japa- 
nese bombing of Pearl Harbor in 
1941. Referring to the Soviet 
Union, he asserted: “We have 
lived through hard years. But 
from now on we can consider our 


The Japanese rear admiral who antly the Japanese thought there |country saved from the threat of 


had commanded Wake since Dec. 
13, 1942—10 days less than a year 
after it fell—saluted the Stars and 
So did his staff and 40 
of his garrison troops, who came 
to attention as a Marine bugler 
sounded “Colors.” 


were 4000. There were 1200 civil- 
ian contract workers constructing 
a channel, 70 Pan American Air- 
‘ways employes and 517 service 
men: 
‘of the First Marine battalion; a 
/naval medical group of seven; an 


the 379 officers and men 


Brig. Gen. Lawson Sanderson,|Army signal detachment of six; 
commander of the Fourth Marine| Navy shore personnel totaling 64; 


Aircraft Wing, and 75 officers and | 


‘men from the Levy and two other | Marine Fighter Squadron 211, and 


49 ground crew men, 


United States destroyer escorts 
reverently watched the flag-rais- 
ing. Earlier R..Adm. Shigematsu 
Sakaibara, the island commander, 
had signed the formal surrender 
document aboard the Levy. 

Thus did Wake return to Amer- 
ican possession—1362 days after it 
fell, despite one of the war’s most 
courageous fights waged by Ma- 
rine Maj. (now Lt. Col.) James 
P. S. Devereux, and 378 officers 
and men of his First Marine de- 
fense battalion. 

Devereux and some others of 
the Wake Marines have been re- 
ported alive in Japanese prison 
camps in China. 


1200 Japanese Surrender, 


Sakaibara said Wake had cost 
the Japanese 3000 lives — 1000 
killed in the Japanese invasion 
and by subsequent American air 
raids and naval bombardment, and 
2000 of malnutrition and disease. 


He surrendered 1200 troops. He 
said all were suffering from mal- 
nutrition. 


American ship in a weather-bat- 
tered small boat, greeted Sander- 
son: 

“I regret that Japan had to sur- 
render, but I am giad it is to the 
Americans.” 

To every man in the Marine 
Corps, Wake was a symbol of 
fighting courage. “With only 12 
Wildcat fighter planes and six 
five-inch naval guns, Devereux’s 
garrison held out, day by day, 
against repeated Japanese bomb- 


12 officers and enlisted pilots of 


Defended by Devereux. 

The Japanese dropped 100 100- 
pound bombs in the first five 
hours of the war on Dec. 8 (Wake 
time). Many on Wake were killed. 
Others died in the daily bombings. 

On Dec. 10 the Japanese sent a 
task force of 12 warships. De- 
vereux let them approach to 4500 
yards. Then the island’s little 
guns sank two destroyers and a 
gunboat. Marine flyers sank a 
light cruiser. The Japanese fled, 
some of their surviving ships 
smoking from damaging hits. 

Thirteen days later Devereux 
messaged, “Island under gunfire. 
Apparently landing.” At 5 a.m, he 
sent his famous last .message: 
“Enemy on island. Issue in doubt.” 

Every one of the 12 Marine 
planes had been lost. Even with 
the Japanese ashore, they would 
have continued the fight with 
their bare hands, one survivor said 


recently, but they feared the un- 


‘armed civilians would be slaugh- 
‘tered. All of the Marines did not 


Sakaibara, who came out to the! yield, however. 


In the next .50 
days 50 were killed — but they 
killed 500 Japanese in that time. 
Of the men who fought at 
Wake, Devereux and several oth- 
ers are reported to be alive in 
prison camps in China. Comdr. 
Winfield Scott Cunningham, ‘com- 
mander of the garrison, already 
has been released by a rescue 
team. He revealed that he was 
under sentence of life imprison- 
ment, after two escapes from his 


captors. 


Solomons. Sept. 16, 1942. 

At the time of his disappearance 
he was attacked by 12 Japanese 
planes, said his ,wingman. 


Before joining the Black Sheep 
Squadron, Boyington was a mem- 
ber of the famous Flying Tigers, 
American volunteer group in 
China. He bagged six bombers 
while with this group. 


|08-PASSENGER PLANE TESTED, 
WORLD’S LARGEST LAND CRAFT 


LONG BEACH, Calif. (AP)—A 
new American sky giant, designed 
for war and peace and capable of 
circling the globe with only two 
stops, took to the air Sept. 5. 


“Our menu consisted of milo 
maize and rice in a combination 
tasting like chalk, supplemented 
by soybean soup, which was most- 
ly water. As an occasional] treat, 
a fish head or a seaweed was 
thrown in. 

“My normal weight of 175 
pounds fell off to 110 until I wan- 
gled a job for myself as a kitch- 
en kobin (slavey), where on the 
combination of my year-old hun- 
ger and the available food bal- 
looned me up to 190.” 

Boyington, who still has bound- 
less energy, but a jaundiced 
complexion, now weighs 160. The 
first news that he was still alive 
came when other prisoners, learn- 
ing of the approach of Commo- 
‘dore Simpson’s rescue party, 
painted his name in large letters 
on the toilet. 

May Have Downed 40 Planes. 

While Boyington is officially 


credited with downing 26 enemy 
planes, men who flew with him) 
have estimated he shot down at! 


least 40. 

Boyington, now 32 years old, is 
a former University of Wash- 
ington wrestling champion. He 
first got his ace’s rating in down- 
ing five Zeros in a single engage- 
ment over Ballale airdrome in the 


The Douglas C-74 Globemaster, 
Army version of the DC-7, which 


‘is now on commercial order, was 


‘test flown before a group of mili- 
‘tary and Douglas technical ex- 
perts. 

Douglas spokesmen said it is 
the world’s largest land plane, has 
a maximum range of 7800 miles, 
has four engines, a wingspan of 
173 feet, is 124 feet long and 43 
feet high. Its gross weight is 
155,000 pounds. The commercial 
version will carry 108 passengers 
and a crew of 13, with a modern 
galley serving full course meals 
aloft, dressing rooms and cargo 
compartments. Among its fea- 
tures are reversible propellers, en- 
abling it to taxi backward as well 
as forward. After landing it can 
back into its hangar. 

The plane has a speed of more 
than 300 miles an hour and can 
handle a useful load of 30 tons. 


Decline of the British Pound. 
LONDON (AP)—The British 
pound’s purchasing power in July, 
1945, was about 39 per cent of its 
‘buying value in 1900, Hugh Dal- 
‘ton, chairman of the Board of 
Trade, told the House of Com- 
mons, 


‘AAA ENDS BUT PMA IS BORN 


IN AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON (AP)—One more 
of the Government’s alphabet 
agencies—AAA—which means Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Agency, 
went out of existence Aug. 20, but 


another—PMA—took over its du- 
ties, 


PMA stands for the new Fro- 
duction and Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the Agricultural De- 
partment. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson said the AAA as 
“wig | ended and its duties would 
be handled by the “field service 
| branch” of PMA. 
| The only change will be possi- 
ble consolidation of previous state 
AAA offices with various other 
Agriculture Department offices 
‘such as the Office of Supply, but 
'not the Soil Conservation Service, 
| the Farm Security Administration 
or the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 


NAZI SPY ARRESTED; NOISY 
FALSE TEETH BETRAY HIM 


MIAMI, Fla. (AP) — Federal 
agents had in custody Aug. 28 a 
‘Nazi spy whose noisy false teeth 
helped give him away while he 
posed as an Argentine gitizen. 
| The man, Hans Rudolf Christian 
‘Zuehlsdorff, 25 years old, was 
seized by British agents aboard a 
Spanish ship at Trinidad Aug. 9, 
ending a long hunt throughout 
the hemisphere. He was turned 
over to United States officials and 
‘brought to Miami. 

Federal men said one character- 
‘istic of the long-sought spy was 
his loudly-popping false teeth. 
They said he was an associate of 
‘William Curtis ‘Colepaugh and 
‘Eric Gimpel, arrested at New York 
after landing from a German sub- 
marine at Hancock Point, Me., in 
November, 1944. 


German invasion in the west and 
of Japanese invasion in the east.” 
“Glory to the armed forces of 
the Soviet Union, the United 
States of America, China and 
Great Britain which have won 
over Japan,” Stalin concluded. 
Subsequent Russian broadcasts 
paid tribute to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and President Truman. 
Stalin in an order of the day 
directed that a salute of 24 salvos 
from 324 Moscow, guns be fired. 
On May 9, when Moscow celebrat- 
ed V-E day there were 30 salvos 
from .1000 guns. 
Occupation of Manchuria. 


The Red Army, which attacked 
the Japanese Aug. 9 after Rus- 
sia’s declaration of war, com plet- 
ed its occupation of Manchuria 
and southern Sakhalin Aug. 23. 
In Manchuria the Kwantung 
Army ceased resistance and laid 
down its arms after a campaign 
in which the Russians occupied 
the chief cities of Harbin, Muk- 
den and Hsinking, the Japanese 
puppet capital. In the occupa- 
tion of Mukden, the Soviet com- 
mand announced the freeing of 
1689 prisoners, including Gen. 
Jonathan W. Wainwright and 27 
other generals. 

Port Arthur and° Dairen, the 
‘naval base and port on Liaotung 
peninsula, were occupied Aug. 22 
after airborne landings. In the 
meantime, other Soviet forces 
‘proceeded with the occupation of 
northern Korea in the latter stages 
of which they occupied the ports 
Heijo, Shinsho and Gensan; Kan- 
ko, near Shinsho, and numerous 
inland towns. The Reds advanced 
to a general line running from 
Heijo on the west coast to Gensan 
on the east, points north of the 
38th degree of latitude which is 
the official demarcation line be- 
tween the Russians and Ameri- 
cans. 

Kuriles Swiftly Taken Over. 


The Kuriles campaign was car- 
ried out by airborne troops. in 
conjunction with Pacific Fleet 
landing parties. The Russians 
disclosed Aug. 22 their troops had 
landed on Shumushu, at the ex- 
treme north of the island chain 
|that stretches from Kamchatka 
‘peninsula down to the northern- 
most Japanese main island of 
'Hokkaido. Occupation of Para- 
‘mushiro island, powerful Japanese 
the 


naval base, was announced 
next day. 

By Aug. 27 the Soviet flag 
waved over three more Kurile 
islands, Onnekotan, Shashikotan 
and Matsuwa. Aug. 28 amphibious 
forces seized Shimushiru, Uruppu 
and Etorofu in the southern 
Kuriles. Two other southern 
islands, Kunashiri and Shokotan, 
were occupied by Sept. 2, thus 
placing all of the Kuriles under 
Soviet control, 

The Russians reported that 
nearly 600,000 Japanese prisoners, 
including 112 generals, were cap- 
tured in the Far Eastern opera- 
tions. More than 300,000 were 
taken in Manchuria, among whom 
were the commander of the 
Kwantung Army, Gen. Otozo Ya- 
mada. 


DENIES REDS HOLD SHARES 
IN CANADIAN URANIUM MINES 


OTTAWA (AP)—Reconstruction 
Minister C. D. Howe said Sept. 5 
the Russians never bought any 
stock of the Eldorado mines’ at 
Great Bear, Canada’s main source 
of uranium. 


The Eldorado mines were ex- 
propriated by the Dominion gov- 
ernment during the war. Uranium 
was used in connection with man- 
ufacture of atomic bombs. 

(The Soviet Tass agency, in a 
‘dispatch broadcast by the Moscow 
radio Sept. 4, said the Washing- 
ton Post had carried a report that 
Russia had bought shares of Ca- 
nadian uranium mines. Tass said 
the report was “without founda- 
tion.”’) 


EAT OF AMITY 
TREATY BETWEEN 
RUSSIA AND CHINA 


30-Year Friendship Pact 
Provides for Mutual 
Economic and Military 
Assistance. 


LONDON (AP)—The text of the 
Russian-Chinese treaty of friend- 
ship, as broadcast from Moscow 
Aug. 26 and recorded by the So- 
viet monitor: 

Treaty of friendship and alli- 
ance between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the Chi- 
nese Republic. 

The Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and the presi- 
dent of the national government 
of the Chinese Republic, wishing 
to strengthen friendly relations 
which have always existed be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese Republic by alliance and 
good neighborly postwar collabo- 
ration, filled with determination 
to render aid to one another in 
the struggle against aggression 
carried on by the enemies of the 
United Nations in this world war 
and to collaborate in joint war 
against Japan before its uncon- 
ditional surrender, expressing 
these undeviating strivings to col- 
laborate in the cause of maintain- 
ing the peace and security for the 
good of the peoples of both coun- 


operating on the principles ex- 
pressed in the United Nations 
joint declaration of Jan. 1, 1942, 
in the declaration of the four pow- 
ers signed in Moscow on Oct. 30, 
1943, and the United Nations or- 
ganization charter, decided with 
this aid to conclude the present 
treaty and appointed as _ their 
plenipotentiaries— 


The Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics—V. M.. Molotov, 
people’s commissar for foreign 
affairs of the U.S.S.R.; the presi- 
dent of the national Government 
of the Chinese republic, minister 
of foreign affairs of the Chinese 
republic, T. V. Soong, who, after 
exchange of their credentials, 
found to be correct and in order, 
aagreed on the following: 

ARTICLE 1. The high contract- 
ing parties pledge themselves, to- 
gether with the other United Na- 
tions, to wage war against Japan 
until final victory. The high con- 
tracting parties pledge themselves 
to render one another all mutual 
necessary military and other aid 
and support in this war. 


No Separate Peace. 


ARTICLE 2. The high con- 
tracting parties pledge themselves 
not. to enter into separate nego- 
tiations with Japan and not to 
conclude an armistice or a peace 
treaty without mutual agreement, 
and neither with the present Jap- 
anese government nor with any 
other government or organ of 
power created in Japan unless it 
shows itself to be clear of any 
aggressive intentions. 

ARTICLE 3. The high contract- 
ing parties pledge themselves, 
after the end of the war against 
Japan, to mutually undertake all 
measures lying within their power 
to render impossible the repetition 
of aggression and the breaking of 
the peace by Japan. 

If one of the high contracting 
parties finds itself drawn into mil- 
itary operations against Japan as 
a result of an attack by the latter 
on this contracting party, the 
other high contracting party will 
immediately with material at its 
disposal render support to the 
other high contracting party 
drawn into military operations. 
This article remains in force until, 
on the request of both of the high 
contracting parties, the United 
Nations organization will assume 
responsibility for the further pre- 
venting of further aggression on 
the part of Japan. 

ARTICLE 4. Each of the high 
contracting parties pledges itself 
not to conclude any kind of alli- 
ance and not to participate in any 
coalition whatsoever directed 
against the other contracting 
party. 

ARTICLE 5. The high contract- 
ing parties, taking into account 
the interests of security and eco- 
nomic development of each of 
them, agree to work together in 
close and friendly collaboration 
with the coming of peace, and to 
act in accordance with the princi- 
ples of mutual respect of their 
sovereignty and territory and not 
to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the other contracting party. 

ARTICLE 6. The high contract- 
ing parties agree to render one 
another all possible economic aid 
in the postwar period with the 
aim of lightening and hastening 
the restoration of both countries 
and to make their contribution to 
the cause of good of the world. 

ARTICLE 7. Nothing in this 
treaty must be interpreted in such 
a way as to reflect on the right 
and obligations of the high con- 
tracting parties as members of 
the United Nations organization. 

ARTICLE 8. The present treaty 
is to be ratified as soon as possi- 
ble. The exchange of ratification 
documents will be carried out as 
soon as possible in Chungking. The 
treaty comes into force immediate- 
ly after its ratification and re- 
mains in force for 30 years. 

If neither of the high contract- 
ing parties makes a statement of 
its desire to bring the treaty to 
an end one year before the end 
of this period, it will remain in 
force for an unlimited period, and 
then each of the high contracting 
parties may cease its operation by 
informing the other contracting 
party one year beforehand. 

Confirming this the above treaty 
was signed by the plenipotentiar- 
ies who put their seals upon it. 
Prepared in Moscow Aug. 14, 1945, 
which is equivalent to Aug. 14, 34 
of the Chinese Reptblic, in two 
| copies each in the Russian and 


tries and all peace-loving nations, 


LT. CHASE J. NEILSEN — 


3 Doolittle Flyers Tell How Japs 
Beat, Starved and Tortured Them yr SED AS B Al] 


¢ . 


LT. ROBERT L. HITE 


SGT. JACOB D. DESHAZER 


— Associated Press Wirephoto. 


Rescued Bombers of Tokyo Say They Spent 
All but 70 Days of 40-Month Captivity 
in Solitary Confinement. 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Three of 
the airmen who made the historic 
first raid on Tokyo in April 1942 
told Sept. 5 how they were beaten, 
half-starved and tortured by their 
Japanese captors. 

Their stories also accounted for 


the fate of all except three of the 
80 who made the raid with Gen. 
(then Lt. Col.) James H. Doolittle 
from the carrier Hornet. 

Capt. Robert L. Hite, 25 years 
old, of Earth, Tex., speaking for 
the three, told a press conference 
how their Japanese guards 
clubbed them with three-foot bam- 
boo poles and slapped them while 
they were held in Tokyo for two 
months after being, captured in 
China, They were rescued in 
August from a prison camp near 
Peiping by an American humani- 
tarian team. 

On the first night 
Hite said, a Japanese 
pounded him with the “gunto” 
stick for. 15 minutes and later 
slapped him during interrogation. 

Capt. Chase J. Neilsen, 28, of 
Hyrum, Utah, and Sgt. Jacob D. 
Deshazer, 32, of Madras, Ore., cor- 
roborated Hite’s account and said 
they received the same treatment 
during the time they were held 
in Tokyo. 

Once Sentenced to Death. 

The three, along with five other 
Doolittle flyers, were sentenced to 
death by a Japanese court in Oc- 
tober 1942, but at least five of the 
eight were spared execution and 
their sentences were reduced to 
life imprisonment. 

The three whose fate is not 
known are Lt. William Glover 
Farrow of Washington, D. C.; Lt. 
Dean E. Hallmark of Dallas, Tex., 
and Sgt. Harold A. Spatz of Lebo, 
Kan, 

Hite, Nielsen and Deshazer said 
that the last time they saw Far- 
row, Hallmark and Spatz was on 
Oct. 14, 1942, the day before they 
were called into court and told 
they had been sentenced to death 
on a charge of killing innocent 
Japanese. Farrow, Hallmark and 
Spatz did not appear in the court- 
room. 

Whether they were executed is 
not known. President Roosevelt 
announced in April 1943 that this 
government had learned some of 
the Doolitle flyers were put to 
death, 

For the first time it was 
brought out that Lt. Robert J. 
Meder of Lakewood, O., died in a 
prison camp at Nanking in De- 
cember 1943, after a 70-day illness. 
Meder was one of the eight who 
were sentenced to death but 
spared execution. 

Before Meder died, Hite said, 
he was “wasted away to a mere 
skeleton.” Even then his spirits 
were still high. Only a few hours 
before he died, Hite related, Meder 
remarked: 

“*Weak as I am, I can still lick 
the Japanese guards at the gate.’” 


in Tokyo, 
officer 


Two other Doolittle flyers’ who 
had been carried as missing in 
action were killed, Neilsen report- 
ed, when their B-25 bomber 
crashed into the ocean off China. 
The two, both members of the 
crew of Neilsen’s plane, were Sgt. 
William J. Dieter of Tule Lake, 
Calif., and Cpl. Donald E. Fitz- 
maurice of Lincoln, Neb. 

Neilsen said Dieter and Fitz- 
maurice were “banged up” in the 
crash but that both were alive 


drifted ashore the following morn- 
ing. 
Solitary Confinement Worst. 
The three repatriated survivors 
said they were kept in solitary 


of the 40 months of their captiv- 
ity 


ishment I got in Tokyo,” 
said. “The worst was the solitary 
confinement.” 

Throughout that time, they were 
kept in cells 4 by 12 feet, with 
only one barred window and a 
door with a slit in it. The only 
furnishings were three blankets 
and a small grass mat. An open- 
ing in a corner of a cell served as 
a toilet. 

The three, all tired and thin, 
could not recall much of what oc- 
curred at the time they and Lt. 
George Barr of Queens, N. Y., 
were rescued on Aug. 20. 

“T think I was the happiest man 
in the world, though,” Neilsen 
said. 

The three were flown to Chung- 
king and thence to the United 
States. Barr, suffering from beri- 
beri, was left behind at Peiping 
for treatment. 

Nielsen was 40 pounds under 
normal weight when freed, Hite 
20 and Deshazer 30. 


Two Crews Captured. 

Only two Mitchell bombers’ 
crews, out of 16 which flew from 
the Hornet on the mission, fell 
into enemy hands. Another crew 
landed on Russian-dominated ter- 
ritory. Lt. Nielsen was navigator 
of one plane. Lt. Hite was. co- 
pilot and Sgt. Deshazer, bombar- 
dier of the other. 

Hite and Deshazer attacked Na- 
goya. NielSen’s plane attacked 
Tokyo. 


land, staggered ashore and awoke 
the next morning beside a rock 
on which sat two large vultures 
looking down at him. 

He staggered into a fishing vil- 
lage, where Chinese guerrillas 
tried to help him and the other 
flyers. Japanese spies found them 
out, however, and sent troops who 
captured them. 

Deshazer said he and Hite bailed 
out when they ran out of gasoline 
after bombing Nagoya. 

“T landed on a Chinese grave,” 
he related. At daylight he found 


a Chinese camp and joined Hite 
and the rest of the crew. 
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until the plane sank. Their bodies 


confinement during all but 70 days | 


“y could stand the physical pun-| 
Hite | 


Nielsen’s craft crash-landed at'| 
sea. He swam four hours to reach) 


TWO U.S, CRUISERS 


' 
' 
; 


T0 LURE JAP NAVY 


New Houston, Canberra 
Drew Fleet Out, but It 
Fled When 200 Miles 


From Halsey’s Force. 


Now It Can Be Told 


NEW YORK—The Navy made 
public Aug. 30 the story of how 
Adm, William F. Halsey used 


two badly-damaged heavy cruis- 
ers as decoys in a maneuver 
which nearly lured the Japanese 
fleet to destruction at the hands 
of the American Third Fleet, 


The Navy told for the first time 
of a succession of sea fights last 
October which cost the lives of 
78 men aboard the new cruisers 
Houston and Canberra. Both 
ships, which gambled and won 
against the enemy and rough seas, 
limped 13,000 miles or half way 
around the world to haven at east 
coast ports. 


Previously the Navy maintained 
Strict censorship on the story of 
the two damaged vessels, although 
Navy officials permitted reporters 
to go aboard the Houston last 
April at the Brooklyn navy yard 
to inspect the wreckage and to 
hear from her skipper, Capt. Wil- 
liam H. Behrens, the accounts of 
heroism and determination tht 
distinguished its crew-members. 

The Houston was named after 
'the old U.S.S. Houston, which was 
lost Feb. 28, 1942, when it met an 
enemy naval force in Netherlands 
East Indies water. The Canberra 
bears the name of an Australian 
crulser sunk during a _ surprise 
Japanese attack near Savo island, 
off Guadalcanal, Aug. 8, 1942. It 
is the first U. S. naval vessel* 
| honaring a foreign city, in this 
|Case the capital of Australia. 
| Damage of the two new cruisers 
| by enemy torpedoes off Formosa 
caused “Tokyo Rose” and other 
radio commentators to announce 
_to a jubilant Japanese public that 
most of the Third Fleet had been 
‘Sunk. Hoping that Japanese ad- 
‘Mmirals might believe their own 
| radio and trv to finish off the 
|Cripples, Halseyordered the Hous- 
‘ton and Canberra to maintain 
|course in enemy waters. 
| The ruse nearly worked. Out 
|€ame the Japanese fleet but when 
less than 200 miles from the bait 
—and an equal distance from Hal- 
se,'’s main force—the enemy force 
turned tail and ran for the cover 
of Japan, 

The Canberra was hit first. It 
was participating in a mission 
against the Formosa naval base 
on Oct. 13 when seven Japanese 
planes roared from an overcast te 
attack the American force. All 
were shot down—but not until 
one had put a torpedo into the 
Canberra, 
| Flames shot up, firerooms and 
engine room three became filled 
with water. Twenty-three men 
‘were killed, and the ship stalled 
‘in the water, helpless. The Can- 
\berra’s skipper, Capt. Alexander 
\R. Early, of Washington, D. C., 
had the immobile ship taken in 
‘tow by the U.S.S. Wichita, and 
ithe badly-wounded cruiser began 
the long retreat which ended at 
Boston. 
| Houston Enters Fight. 
| The Houston then stepped into 
the fight in the Canberra’s place. 
On the night of Oct. 14, 14 tor- 
|pedo planes attacked the task 
‘force. The ship’s gun crews 
'downed three or four planes— 
more than 50 were downed by all 
the American ships participating 
—but another torpedo broke 
through, this time tearing into 
ithe Houston's rudder. 

The torpedo caused a power 
failure, tore up deck armor and 
let several thousand tons of water 
‘into the ship. 
| Capt. Behrens ordered 750 of- 
\ficers and men to leave the ship 
‘and take to life rafts. In total 
darkness and choppy seas, three 
‘shepherding destroyers found and 
|rescued every man. 
| The U.S.S. Boston came up then, 
and threw a tow line to the hard- 
hit cruiser, starting it toward the 
mearest port, 1300 miles distant. 
But the Houston, leaving a trail of 
oil, led Japanese planes to renew 
y attack on the night of Oct. 
| The Houston shivered from a 
second torpedo hit, even as its 
gunners blasted the plane that 
‘had launched it. About 300 more 
|men were ordered oversklie in life 
|jJackets, and were picked up by 
alert destroyer crews in the vi- 
cinity. 
| The Pawnee and the Current, 
Navy tugs, then took over the tow- 
ing job. For two weeks, a salvage 
crew of 48 officers and 146 men 
labored to keep the Houston 
afloat, until it moved laboriously 
into Ulithi island in the Caro- 
lines. A typhoon and a Japanese 


Chinese languages and both texts 
have equal validity. On behalf of 
the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.R.R. Molotov, on 
behalf of the president of the 
national Government of the Chi- 
nese Republic Wang Shih-tse 
Foreign Minister. 


Appended were agreements pro- 
viding for the restoration of Man- 
churia to China, establishment of 
Darien as a free port administered 
by China, joint use of Port Arthur 
by Russia and China as a port 
and naval base; joint operation of 
the Chinese Eastern and Southern 
Manchuria railroads, mutual 
agreement not to interfere with 
Outer Mongolia’s independence if 
it is ratified by popular vote, and 
Russia’s agreement not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of 
China or of Sinkiang Province, be- 
tween Mongolia and Tibet, which 


embraces Chinese Turkestan. 


BERLIN CONDUCTOR KILLED 
IN SPEEDING CAR BY SENTRIES 


submarine: attack on shipping in 
the harbor further harassed it in 
port. 

Taken to a floating drydock at 
Manus the Admiralty islands, the 


BERLIN (AP)—Leo Borchard, | 
\temporary patching and 


conductor of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, was shot and 


23 when his automobile failed to} 
heed an American outpost’s com- 
mand to halt. 

Three soldiers on duty shouted 
and waved flashlights, but the 55- 
year-old conductor’s car sped on. 
One bullet struck Borchard in the 
head. Another man and a woman 
in the car were not injured. 

The Berlin Philharmonic, under 
Borchard’s direction, had given 
concerts for Allied troops in Ber- 


Houston underwent a five-week 
repair 
job. The cruiser sailed for Pearl 


Harbor under its own power, and 
killed just before midnight Aug. | 


thence to San Pedro, Cal, Pan- 
ama and New York, arriving at 
the latter port March 24, 
Many of the Houston's crew re- 
ceived heroism awards. They in- 
cluded Warrant Officer Lester J, 
Schnable, St. Louis, who was given 
the Silver Star Medal for his 
work in repairing the ship. He 
was deep in the vessel when the 
first torpedo struck and he said 
he and the men in his repair 
crew used more than a mile of 
“shores” or props in bolstering 


lin. He was removed by _ the 
Nazis as the regular conductor of | 
the orchestra in 1937 for refusing | 


weakened sections of the ship. 
(Schnable is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John B. Schnable, 3813A 


to lead the “horst wessel song.” | Russell boulevard.) 
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LIKELY TO CHANGE JOBS IN RECONVERSION PERIOD 


- WAGE CEILINGS Mr ESE 


MODIFIED IN TWO RETAIN RING OF 
ORDERS BY WLB BASES IN PALIFIE 


Little Steel Formula Dis- One Formerly Belonged 
carded, Paving Way to British—Six Perma- 
for Reopening Union nent Sites in Atlantic 


Sought Also. 


25,000,000 


EMPLOYMENT FOR 
7 TO 10 MILION 
MORE THAN IN 40 
SAID TOBE NEEDED 


economic Committee’s 


‘Truman Proclaims V-J Day, 
Hails “New Era of Security’ 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Presi-|!to our allies the means to resist 
dent Truman on Sept.1 proclaimed and overcome the enemy. 
Sunday, Sept. 2, as V-J day—for| “Our thoughts go out to our 
Japan a day of “retribution,” for| civil servants and to the thou- 
America and the world a day of| sands of Americans who, at per- 
the “victory of liberty over tyran- | sonal sacrifice, have come to serve 
ny.” (in our government during these 

Truman spoke over a_ radio! trying years; to the members of 
hookup that linked the White|the Selective Service boards and 
House with Tokyo bay where,/|'ation boards; to the civilian de- 
aboard the battleship Missouri,|fense and Red Cross workers; to 


Japan signed the terms of sur-|the men and women in the U.S.O. 
render. and in the entertainment world— 


to all those who have helped in 
To the occasion the President this co-operative struggle to pre- 
attributed a four-fold significance: libert ada in th 
1. For this country—a day for — erty and decency in the 
“renewed consecration to the | ~°"** 
principles which have made us “Victory of Liberty.” 
the strongest nation on earth “We think of our departed gal-| V45t postwar ring of naval bases 
and which, in this war, we have |lant leader, Franklin D. Roose-|SPpanning the Pacific, including 
striven so mightily to preserve.” | velt, defender of democracy, archi-| One base that was formerly Brit- 
2. For Japan—an end of “pow- | tect of world peace and co-opera-| ish. 


State Department Shake-up 


Contracts. 


Program Calls for 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
Navy recommended on Sept. 6 
that the United States retain a 


Speedy Demobilization WASHINGTON (GP) ~ Tee 
ee ee “a : rss. ae weeks after modifying wage ceil- 
ee oS eae ges jings, the War Labor Board an- 
eed Beceess nounced Sept.- 5 that wage in- 
} creases up to 55 cents an hour 


to Hasten Transfer — 


Goal 60 Million Jobs. 


G. ACHESON, COL, FRANK and SPRUILLE BRADEN, now 


Ce 


From lef : DEAN 


By JOSEPH HANLON 


Washington Correspondent of 
the Post-Dispatch. 


WASHINGTON — Estimating 
hat 25 million workers—nearly 
alf the total—must change jobs 
n the reconversion period, the | 
ommittee for Economic Develop-| 
ent put forward on Aug. 27 its) 
program for dealing with “change- 
bver” unemployment. 

If we are to avoid “deflation” 
nemployment, that is long con- 
inued joblessness caused by lack 
of consumer buying or business 
nvestment, this transition must 
be handled smoothly, the com- 
mittee holds. It estimates there 
must be created 7 to 10 million 
ore civilian jobs than existed 

the record pre-war year of 1940, 
The program, drafted by C.E.D.’'s 


search committee headed by 
Ralph E. Flanders, president of 
he Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, calls for speedy demobili- 
ation both of the armed forces 
and of war workers, co-operation 
of business, labor and government 
o hasten‘the transfer to civilian 
pursuits, and broaden plans for 
aring for the unemployed. 
Flanders, who made public the 


Four men who have lef 


program at a press conference 
ere, declined to draw a line at 
hich “change-over” unemploy- 
ent may pass into “deflation” 
nemployment. He said that, if 
change-over” unemployment were 
eld within controllable limits, 
‘deflation” unemployment might 
be minimized or avoided entirely. 
either he nor his committee at- 
empted to estimate the volume or 
duration of unemployment in the 
econversion period. 

Goal 60 Million Jobs. 
Without explicitly stating it, the 
E.D, research committee accept- 
d something like 60 million jobs 

us the postwar goal. If 10 million 
ew jobs are created, in addiiton 
o the 46% million that existed in 
1940, these, with the three to three 
nd one-half million expected to 
emain in the armed forces would 

dd up to 60 million. 

Flanders thought the demobili- 

ation phase of the problem was 
peing handled expeditiously. He 
autioned against use of any na- 
ional policy of arbitrarily reduc- 
ng the prewar normal work week 
2s a step in demobilization, say- 
lrg “share the work” plans were 

ssentially, “share the unemplo 
ment” plans. 

“Business men, by proper timing 

hd bold action, can create sev- 

al million jobs during the worst 
of the reconversion period, the 

ommittee reported. It suggested 
hat maintenance, repairs and im- 
provements be concentrated in 
arly reconversion months, when 

nemployment may be large. 

Provision for Veterans. 
Special aids to assist veterans 

in obtaining jobs should be adopt- 
ed to compensate them for em- 
ployment disadvantages growing 
out of their service to the coun- 
try, the committee said. More than 
half of the veterans do not have 
re-employment rights, either be- 
cause they have no job experience 
lor were self-employed before en- 
tering service. These should re- 
ceive hiring preference, the com- 
mittee recommended. On the 
troublesome question of seniority, 
the committee suggested that em- 
ployed veterans should, after the 
customary probationary period, re- 
ceive full seniority credit for time 
spent in service. 

While the interstate movement 
of workers continues to be an im- 
portant factor in the reconversion 
period, the United States Employ- 
ment Service should continue as 
a federal] function, the committee 
holds, but when the peak of this 
movement has passed, employment 
services should be returned to the 


states. 


JAPAN’S SURRENDER 
MEANS MORE WORK 
FOR MAP MAKERS 


Names of Many Places to 
Change With Transfer 
Of Territories. 


SAN FRANCISCO — (AP) 
There'll be some changes made on 
the map again as the Japanese 
give up their conquered territory. 

Keijo, the capital of Korea, pre- 
sumably will revert to its Korean 
name, Soeul, and it’s a safe bet 
the British will insist on restoring 
to Shonan its original name, 
Singapore. 

Most changes will come in Man- 
churia. There the capital, Hsin- 
king, meaning “new capital,” ap- 
parently will return to its original 
Chinese name, Changchun, mean- 
ing “long spring.” 

The Japanese inability to pro- 
nounce the letter “1” is responsible 
for the Japanese names of Dairen 
and Ryojun for ‘Talien (pro- 
nounced Dah Lien) and Lushun. 
The latter is generally known to 
westerners as Port Arthur. The 
Russians still refer to Talien as 
Dalny. 

In Manchuria, Harbin and Hai- 
lar are likely to be known from 
now on by their Mongol names, 
Pinkiang and Hulun. 

Mukden is one of the few Man- 
chu names surviving in Man- 
churia. The Chinese call it Shen- 
yang. 

Bad news for typesetters is the 
fact that Shihchiachurang in 
North China is likely to be 
stripped of the new Chinese name 
the Japanese gave it, Shihmen. 


top level men in the State Department. 
Joseph C. Grew. McCarthy, 33 years old, will be assistant secretary for administration. 
succeeds Nelson Rockefeller as assistant secretary in charge of American republics affairs. 


ES GOR SOE oe Bn 
department. 
as Ambassador to Japan from 1932 until Pearl Harbor; 
assistant secretary for administration; NELSON ROCKEFELLER, former assistant secretary 
in charge of American republics’ affairs; ARCHIBALD MacLEISH, whose cultural and public 
relations post is yet to be filled, 


a public works program, the com- 
mittee would have the Federal 
Government expand immediately 
its planning for later construction. 
Relief for Unemployed. 

Unemployment relief programs 
should provide a final measure of 
protection for the needy, the com- 
mittee said. | 

“Some will not be eligible even 
under the extended unemployment 
compensation provisions,” the re- 
port said. “Others will exhaust 
their rights and benefits before 
again finding jobs. Some will be 
in the wrong locations, have the 


Aid for ‘Stranded’ Workers. 

In this connection the commit- 
tee suggested a system of trans- 
portation grants to remove 


wrong skills, or fail to meet the 
standards of competence estab- 
lished for public works employ- 
ment. Individual savings frequent- 
ly are not held by those needing 


“stranded” workers from labor 
surplus communities, it said that | 
this would prevent deterioration | 
of the labor force, decrease relief | 
expenditures and reduce pressure | 
for uneconomic public works. | 

Turning to provisions for the | 
unemployed, the committee recom- | 
mended action by state 


pensation payments up to the level 
which now prevails in the leading 


states. That level approximates | 


legisla- | 


fures, in special sessions if neces-| nce, and restrict.the mobility 


sary, to bring unemployment com- | 


the reserves. 

“Present state and local relief 
systems vary widely in adequacy 
of benefits and coverage.. Relief 
grants are markedly -inadequate 
in many areas; in some no general 
assistance at all is available. Re- 
strictive residence requirements 
bar many workers from public as- 


of others.” 

To meet this situation, states 
should re-examine their. general 
assistance programs, and the Fed- 


the $25-a-week-for-26-weeks pee” | eral Government should provide 


gram which President Truman has 
asked Congress to adopt. 
committee said 
compensation benefits should be 
extended to about six million 
workers now excluded—federa! ci- 
villian employes, maritime workers 
and workers in establishments 
which employ fewer than eight 
persons. 

The committee recommended 
planning for public works, but 
giving the right of way to private 
construction, with states and local 
communities to.step in only when 
private construction does not 
maRe full use of available mate- 
rials and manpower. It favors 
federal] advances for planning pub- 
lic works, but holds that construc- 
tion should be by the states and 
local communities, in view of 
their improved financial status. 
Although for the transition period 
the recommendation is that the 
Federal Government refrain from 


unemployment | 


The | funds to encourage the states to 


liberalize their systems, the com- 
mittee said. ¥ 
Objectives of Program. 

| In summary, the committee ex- 
pressed the conviction that the 
program it advances will “assist 
‘in maintaining markets by helping 
‘to sustain workers’ incomes and 
reducing fear of destitution, and 
will thus encourage production 
and investment.” 

“It will tend to increase the ef- 
ficiency and productivity of labor 
by better adjustment of the work- 
er to the job and increasing work- 
ers’ competence,” it asserted. “It 
will aid in satisfying urgent 
-human needs, both at home and 
abroad, by speeding the productior 
of civilian goods and services. It 
will reduce unemployment and un- 
rest, with their accompanying 
threat to the preservation of demo- 
cratic institutions and to our free 
society.” 


ee t 
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From left, UNDER SECRETARY GRE 
GEN. 


Acheson was appointed Under Secretary, succeeding 


Braden 


W, who served 
JULIUS HOLMES, former. 


~—Associated Press Wirephotos. 


Byrnes Finishes 


Replacement 


Of His Leading Assistants 


William Benton Succeeds Archibald Mac- 
Leish—Other Changes in the State 
Department. 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Presi- 
dent Truman completed on Sept. 
5 the appointment of top person- 
nel to serve in the State Depart- 
ment under Secretary James F. 
Byrnes. 


William Benton, educator and 
former advertising executive, be- 
came the man to tell the rest of 
the world about the United States. 
Truman nominated him to be as- 
sistant secretary in charge of the 
information and cultural service. 

Donald S. Russell, South Caro- 
lina lawyer and long time asso- 
ciate of Byrnes, was named an 
assistant secretary. Presumably 
he will handle State Department 
liaison with Congress. Russell 
has been a special assistant to 
Byrnes since July 3. He previ- 
ously served with him in the 
Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. 


Original “New Dealer.” 

Benjamin V. Cohen, one of the 
“original New Dealers” still in 
the government, was chosen to be 
State Department counsellor. For 
several years a member of the 
team of “Corcoran and Cohen” in 
writing legislation for the late 
President Roosevelt, Cohen has 
been working on international af- 
fairs since he served as an ad- 
visor to Ambassador John G. 
Winant in London in 1941, 


Benton succeeds Archibald Mac- 
Leish, former librarian of Con- 
gress. Benton will have responsi- 
bility for developing the new for- 
eign information program which 
Truman ordered Aug. 31 when 
he put foreign operations of the 
Office of War Information under 
the State Department. 

Benton founded the firm of 
Benton and Bowles, the other 
partner being the present Office 
of Price Administration chief, 
Chester Bowles. lLater, Benton 
sold his interest in the firm and 
joined the University of Chicago 
staff. 

Byrnes’ other choices since he 
took office two months ago, suc- 
ceeding Edward R. Stettinius Jr., 
included the promotion of Assist- 
ant Secretary Dean Acheson to 
undersecretary, the appointments 
of Spruille Braden and Col. Frank 
McCarthy as assistant secretaries 
and the retention of James Dunn 
and William C, Clayton in simi- 
lar capacities. 

Acheson was sworn in Aug. 27 
as undersecretary to succeed 
Joseph C. Grew, 

Tougher Argentine Policy, 

Truman accepted the resigna- 
tion of Nelson A, Rockefeller as 
assistant secretary in charge of 
Latin American affairs Aug. 25, 
and appointed Braden, Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina, to succeed him. 

United States policy toward Ar- 
gentina toughened by this move. 
Rockefeller had worked since he 
joined the State Department last 
December for a kid giove ap- 
proach to the Argentine problem. 
Braden, as Ambassador to Argen- 
tina since April, has appealed con- 
sistently to the Argentine people 
over the heads of their govern- 
ment leaders to support the Allied 
cause and democratic policies. 

The shift restores this govern- 
ment’s attitude on Argentina 
about to the point it had reached 
under former Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull last fall. 

Rockefeller’s last pronounce- 
ment on Argentine policy was 
made just before his -resignation. 
It wag a Boston speech saying that 
while the Argentine government 
has taken some steps toward car- 
rying out commitments to the 
other American nations, “there are 
many important failures which 


have serious implications.” 

In a speech at Buenos Aires, 
Aug. 28, Braden sharply criticized 
Fascist governments and declared 
“The voice of liberty is making 
itself heard in this country, and 
* am not of the belief that any- 
one will be able to smother it.” 

Braden said the Argentine peo- 
ple could count at all times on 
his support, and added: 


“Let no one imagine that my 
transfer to Washington will mean 
I am abandoning the task I have 
been discharging here.” 


Marshall’s Aid Chosen. 

The President reached into the 
staff of Gen. George C. Marshall 
Aug. 21 to designate McCarthy of 
Richmond, Va., assistant secre- 
tary for administration. McCar- 
thy replaces Brig. Gen. 
Holmes, who resigned: Aug. 17. 

McCarthy, 33 years old, one of 
the youngest men appointed to a 
top State Department job in re- 
cent years, has been secretary of 
the War Department general staff 
since Jan, 15, 1944. 


MacLeish, Pulitzer prize-winning 
poet, resigned Aug. 17, Last De- 
cember he gave up the post of 
librarian of Congress to take the 
state department position, 

Holmes left the civil affairs 
staff at Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters in France 
last December to become assistant 
secretary in charge of adminis- 
tration. Prior to the North Afri- 
can invasion in November 1942, 
he made a submarine trip to Al- 
geria with Gen, Mark W. Clark 
to arrange co-operation with pro- 
Allied French leaders. 

Grew Played Important Part. 

Ambassador to Tokyo from 1932 
until Pearl Harbor, Grew is cred- 
ited with formulating Allied pol- 
icy toward the Japanese Emperor 
which figured in the Nipponese 
surrender. The veteran diplomat 
advocated an open-minded ap- 
proach to permit the Allies to 
make any possible use of the 
throne, with a final determination 
to be left to the Japanese people. 

# -heson, who served briefly as 
under secretary of the Treasury 
in 1933, went to the State Depart- 
ment three years ago after spend- 
ing the intervening period in pri- 
vate law practice. 

Since 1942 he has had a hand 
in shaping both this country’s 
wartime end postwar foreign eco- 
nomic policies. He also was: de- 
tailed to liaison work with Con- 
gress and has many friends on 
Capitol Hill, 


JAPANESE-AMERIGANS FREE 
TO RETURN TO WEST COAST 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 


Army canceled on Sept. 4 orders 
barring individuals of Japanese 
descent from the west coast. 


Those in eight relocation cen- 
ters were freed to return to Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Washington and 
Oregon. Some 6700 who are in- 
terned will still be held. 

Between 47,000 and 52,000 per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry are in 
eight relocation camps and a seg- 
regation center at Tulelake, Calif. 
Those at Tulelake are under the 
Justice Department's control. 

Attorney General Clark said the 
Army’s revocation of exclusion or- 
ders would not affect 5500 Ameri- 
can-born persons of Japanese par- 
entage who renounced their citi- 
zenship and are presumed to be 
nationals of Japan. Nor will it af- 
fect about 2200 foreign-born Japa- 


nese interned as enemy aliens. 


‘|rise would preclude such a reduc- 
| tion, the rise may not be granted 


Julius | 


could be made without board ap- 
proval, even though the increases 
pushed prices up. 


In partly lifting the wage ceil- 
ing, the board said Aug. 20 that 
wage increases were permissible 
if they did not increase prices. 
Similar action was taken Aug. 22 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
which has jurisdiction over sal- 
aries more than $5000 a year. 


The Original Order. 

Under the original order, 
was the situation: 

Employers may grant increases 
in wages and salaries without 
further recourse to the Govern- 
ment provided that the increases 
will not necessitate a rise in the 
price ceiling or the cost to the 
Government of commodities and 
services, And, if pay control au- 
thorities fee] that a reduction in 
the price ceiling of a commodity 
is justified, and a contemplated 


this 


without Government conser. 

If applications already are on 
file for increases and they comply 
with the provisions, they may be 
granted without waiting for fur- 
ther federal approval, 

If rises have been granted in 
contravention of the former regu- 
lations, the relaxation of the bar 
is not to be considered an ap- 
proval of the “improper” rises, 
The Government will continue en- 
forcement action against such vio- 
lators. 

If an employer desires to provide 
increases which do not comply 
with the provisions, he must make 
application to the proper author- 
ity—either the WLB or the salary 
stabilization unit of Internal Reve- 
nue. The rise may be granted and 
it may not, depending on circum- 
stances. 

Finally, the relaxation will have 
no effect on the authority of In- 
ternal Revenue to disallow de- 
ductions for “unreasonable” sal- 
ary payments under the income 
tax and excess profits tax regula- 
tins. “This authority under the 
tax regulations,” said an Internal 
Revenue statement, “has always 
been a protection against tax 
avoidance and is not connected 
with the wartime measures to 
prevent inflation.” 

Little Steel Plan Dropped. 

Discarding of the Little Steel 
wage formula for thousands of 
workers set the stage for a po- 
tential wide struggle among em- 
ployers and unions whose con- 
tracts call for reopening of nego- 
tiations when there is a change 
in national wage policy. 

President ‘Truman first an- 
nounced the new policy Aug. 16 
in a statement in which he also 
called on labor to continue its 


wartime no-strike pledge. 


The pay of many workers dur-| 
ing the war has been held to 15) 


per cent above January 1941 lev- 
els by the Little Steel measuring 
rod. 

After the new wage policy was 
announced, LB Chairman 
George W. Taylor said the board 
would continue to enforce the pro- 
vision. against wage cuts below 
the highest rates paid for a given 
job between Jan. and Sept. 15, 
1942. 

Davis on Living Standards. 

Economic Stabilizer Davis 
thinks the nation is on its way to 
50 per cent higher living stand- 
ards, but that getting there will 
take one to five years. 

Davis says the country is be- 
ginning a period of rapidly ex- 
panding production in which the 
goal—set by Secretary of the 
Treasury Vinson and Reconver- 
sion Director Snyder—can_ be 
reached by careful planning. 

We're on our way, and we'd bet- 
ter be alert, he cautioned report- 
ers at a seminar at which he re- 
stricted direct quotation. We're 
sunk, he said, if we just return 
to prewar conditions, with 8,000,- 
000 persons unemployed. 

Davis declared deficit spending 
might be necessary to provide 
jobs. He said such spending was 
justified either in war or in mass 
unemployment. 

He suggested that collective 
agreements containing no-strike, 
no-lockout pledges and provisions 
for settling disputes could pre- 
serve peaceful] labor relations in 
the critical reconversion months, 

Proposed Procedure, 

He outlined this proposed pro- 
cedure for resolving labor-man- 
agement differences: 

1. Invoke bipartisan mediation, 
with other leaders in the same 
industry sitting in. 

2. If that fails, invite a public- 
spirited citizen from the same 
community to try to reconcile the 
issues, 


3. If still at odds, go to the 
Federal Conciliation ‘Service. 

4. Arbitrate any clearly defined 
issues remaining.» 

To handle cases not settled in 
these steps, Davis said, some sub- | 
stitute for the War Labor Board | 
should be established at the forth- 
coming national labor-manage- | 
ment conference, possibly along | 
the lines of the Railway Labor | 
Act, This act provires for special | 
boards to make advisory findings 
in rail labor disputes. 


er a ere ae 


Belgium Decorates Eisenhower. 
BRUSSELS (AP)—Belgium has 
given Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower 


its highest honor—the Grand. 
Cordon of the Order of Leopold. | 


er to destroy and kill.” 

3. For the world — a bright 
new era of hope for “peace and 
international good will and co- 
operation.” 

4. For history—"the day of for- 
mal suryender by Japan.” 

“We shall not forget Pearl 
Harbor,” he said, “The Japanese 
militarists will not forget the U. 
S. S. Missouri.” 

Truman invited members 


the Cabinet to sit with him in the| arms and the men with which to 


broadcast room on the first floor 
of the White House—the White 
House where the Japanese once 
boasted they would dictate sur- 
render terms. Truman and his 
cabinet listened to the ceremonies 
aboard the Missouri and, in the 
midst of them, the President 
spoke, 
Text of Address. 


The text of Truman's speech fol- 


lows: 

“My fellow Americans: 

“The thoughts and hopes of all 
America—indeed of all the civil- 
ized world—are centered tonight 
on the battleship Missouri. There 


on that small piece of American| gave us the equipment to sees 


soil anchored in Tokyo harbor the 
Japanese have just officially laid 
down their arms. They 


tion. 

“And our thoughts go out to our 
gallant allies in this war: To 
those who resisted the invaders; 
to those who were not strong 
enough to hold out, but who nev- 
ertheless kept the fires of resist- 
ance alive within the souls of 
their people; to those who stood 
up against great odds and held 
the line, until the United Nations 


overcome the forces of evil. 

“This is a victory of more than 
arms alone. This is a victory of 
liberty over tyranny. 

“From our war plants rolled the 
tanks and planes which blasted 
their way to the heart of our ene- 
my; from our shipyards sprang 
the ships which bridged all the 
oceans of the world for our 
weapons and supplies; from our 
farms came the food and fiber for 


have | 


our armies and navies and for al 
our allies in all the corners of the 
‘earth; from our mines and fac- 
‘tories came the raw materials 
‘and the finished products which 


come our enemies. 
| “But back of it all were the 
‘will and spirit and determination 


It also called for six permanent 


/Majof bases in the Atlantic includ- 
.ing one on Bermuda and another 
,at Argentia, 


Newfoundland. 


Stretching from the Aleutians 
to the Admiralties, the proposed’ 


Pacific line of bases would lie 


athwart that ocean to support far- 


|ranging fleets and keep aggres- 


‘sion far from United States 


of | together were able to supply the | Shores. 


Nine major bases were included 
|in this list which assistant Secre- 
tary H. Struve Hensel described 
as “limited to those we should in- 
| tend to maintain and which are 
susceptible to defense.” They are: 
Kodiak and Adak in the Aleu- 
tians; Hawaii; Guam, Saipan and 
Tinian in the Marianas (consid- 
ered as one base): Iwo Jima in 
,|the Bonins and Volcano island 
|groups; Okinawa, in the Ryukus; 
;}the Philippines; and Manus in the 
_Admiralties, 
| The latter, the southernmost of 


i 


|the group, was British before the 
war, and affords oné of the finest 
fleet anchorages in the Pacific. 

In addition to the nine major 
|Pacific bases, Hensel said at a 


press conference, the Navy was 


signed terms of unconditional sur-| of a free people—who know what| recommending that many others 


render. 


| freedom is, and who know that it 


| be kept, not as essential to the 


“Four years ago the thoughts|is worth whatever price they had|Navy’s needs, but primarily to 


and fears of the whole civilized 
world were centered on another 
piece of American soil—Pear] Har- 
bor. The mighty threat to civil- 


‘to pay to preserve it. 

| “It was the spirit of liberty 
'which gave us our armed strength 
| and which made our men invinci- 


|prevent them from being used by 
any other nation. 

| While not identifying all in that 
category, he named as examples 


ization which began there is now | ble in battle. We now know that Wake. Midway, Eniwetok, Kwaja- 
laid at rest. It was a long road that spirit of liberty, the freedom lein and Truk. 


to Tokyo—and a bloody one. 
“We shall not forget Pearl Har- 
or. 

“The Japanese militarists will 
not forget the U.S.S. Missouri. 

“The evil done by the Japanese 
war lords can never be repaired 
or forgotten. But their power to 
destroy and kill has been taken 
from them. Their armies and 
what is left of their navy are 
now impotent, 

“To all of us there comes first 
a sense Of gratitude to Almighty 
God who sustained us and our al- 
lies in the dark days of grave 
danger, who made us to grow 
from weakness into the strongest 
fighting force in history, and who 
now has seen us overcome the 
forces of tyranny that sought to 
destroy His civilization. 

“God grant that in our pride of 
the hour, we may not forget the 
hard tasks that are still before 
us; that we may approach these 
with the same courage, zeal and 
patience with which we facéd the 
trials and problems of the past 
four years. 

Peace as a Monument. 

“Our first thoughts, of course— 
thoughts of gratefulness and deep 
obligation—go out to those of our 
loved ones who have been killed 
or maimed in this terrible war. 
On land and sea and in the air, 
American men and women have 
given their lives so that this day 
of ultimate victory might come 
and assure the survival of a civil- 
ized world. No victory can make 
good their loss. 

“We think of those whom death 
in this war has hurt, taking from 
them husbands, sons, brothers and 
sisters whom they loved. No vic- 
tory can bring back the faces 
they long to see. 

“Only the knowledge that the 
victory, which these _ sacrifices 
have made possible, will be wise- 
ly used, can give them any com- 
fort. It is our responsibility— 
ours, the living—to see to it that 
this victory shall be a monument 
worthy of the dead who died to 
win it. 

“We think of all the millions of 
men and women in our armed 
forces and merchant marine all 
over the world who, after years 
of sacrifice and hardship and 
peril, have been spared by Provi- 
dence from harm. 

“We think of all the men and 
women and children who during 
these years have carried on at 
home, in lonesomeness and anxi- 
ety and fear. 

“Our thoughts go out to the 
millions of American workers and 
business men, to our farmers and 
miners—to all those who have 
built up this country’s fighting 


lof the individual, and the per- 
'sonal dignity of man, are the 
| strongest and toughest and most 
enduring forces in all the world. 
Responsibilities of Victory. 
| “And so on V-J day, we take 
‘renewed faith and pride in our 
‘own way of life. We have had 
‘our day of rejoicing over this vic- 
tory. We have had our day of 
prayer and devotion. Now let us 
set aside V-J day as one of re- 
newed consecration to the princi- 


} 


| strongest nation on earth and 
| which, in this war, we have striv- 
en so mightily to preserve. 

“Those principles provide the 


‘faith, the hope and the opportu- | 


‘nity which helped men to im- 
prove themselves and their lot. 
Liberty does not make all men 
perfect nor all society secure. But 
it has provided more solid prog- 
ress and happiness and decency 
for more people than any other 
philosophy of government in his- 
tory. And this day has shown 
again that it provides the greatest 
strength and the greatest power 
which man has ever reached. 

“We know that under it we can 
meet the hard problems of peace 
which have come upon us. A free 
people with free allies, who can 
develop an atomic bomb, can use 
the same skill and energy and de- 
termination to overcome all the 
difficulties ahead. 

‘Victory always has its burdens 
and its responsibilities as well as 
its rejoicing. 

“Day of Retribution.” 

“But we face the future and all 
its dangers with great confidence 
and great hope. America can 
build for itself a future of em- 
ployment and security. Together 
with the United Nations, it can 
build a world of peace founded on 
justice and fair dealing and tol- 
erance. 

“As President of the United 
States, I proclaim Sunday, Sept. 2, 
1945, to be V-J day—the day of 
formal surrender by Japan. It is 
not yet the day for the formal 
proclamation of the end of the 
war or of the cessation of hostil- 
ities. But it is a day which we 
Americans shall always remember 
as a day of retribution—as we re- 
member that other day, the day 
of infamy. 

“From this day we move for- 
ward. We move toward a new 
era of security at home. With the 
other United Nations we move to- 
ward a new and better world of 
peace and international good will 
and co-operation, 

“God's help has brought us to 
this day of victory. With His help 
we will attain that peace and pros- 


perity for ourselves and all the 
world in the years ahead.” 


strength, and who have shipped 
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CENSORSHIP ENDED ON MAIL, 
TELEGRAMS OF ARMED FORCES 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Censor- 
ship of mail and telegrams of 


American armed forces abroad 
has been ended by the Army and 
Navy. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a 
consequence of the formal surren- 
der of Japan, ordered discontinu- 
ance of the censorship of mail and 
tele-communications of all mem- 
bers of the United States armed 
forces and civilian employes in 
the Pacific-Asiatic theaters and 
on the European continent. 

Supplementary instructions were 
issued terminating censorship at 
installations not specifically cov- 
ered by the order, 

After V-E day, a spot check of 
all mail passing through base 
post offices on the European con- 
tinent had been continued, al- 
though censorship by company 
officers was ended then. In the 
Pacifit-Asiatic theater both unit 
and base censorship had been 
maintained until Sept. 2. 


‘VICTORY’ LOAN DRIVE TO OPEN 
OCT. 29, GOAL IS 11 BILLIONS 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Starting 
date of the eighth and last war 
loan drive is Oct. 29. 

This will be a “Victory loan” 
of 11 billion dollars, of which the 


Goyernment wants four billions to) 
come from individuals, half in E) 
bonds. | 

Secretary of the Treasury Vin-| 
son, in announcing the loan Aug. | 
22, said: “The cost of contract 
settlements, bringing our forces 
home, their mustering-out pay, 
hospitalization, care and rehabili- 
tation will be great and will re- 
quire large sums for which we 
must plan now.” 

Francis M. Knight, vice presi- 
dent of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago, will direct banks’ activities | 
in the drive. He succeeds Tom| 
K. Smith, president of the Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
who headed the bankers* commit- 


| 


tee in the seven previous drives. 


ples which have made us the | 


| He emphasized tha the Navy’s 
/'recommendations were from the 
|Navy’s viewpoint alone, and that 
the Army Air Forces and others 
would make their own recommen- 
dations. 

On the Atlantic side, the Navy’s 

recommendations call for main- 
tenance of major bases at Argen- 
tia; at Bermuda; Roosevelt roads 
in Puerto Rico; San Juan, Puerto 
Rico; Guantanamo bay, Cuba; and 
Coco Solo, Canal Zone, 
| The Navy used Argentia 
| throughout the war as its prin- 
‘cipal North Atlantic base for 
trans-Atlantic air operations. 
A House Naval subcommittee 
has recommended firmer United 
“States control of Pacifie bases 
than “gentlemen’s agreements.” 
This country, the committee said, 
Should have at least a working 
agreement for use of bases on 
islands held by our allies as well 
as by Japan. 


AID CLEARED IN RECORDS CASE 
RESTORED T0 DUTY BY BYRNES 


WASHINGTON (AP) — John 
Stewart Service, cleared of 
charges that he conspired to re- 
move State Department records 
unlawfully, has been reassigned 
to duty by-Secretary Byrnes. 

A District of Columbia grand 
jury, investigating the ac- 
cusations against the foreign 
service employe and five others, 
cleared him Aug. 10 along with 
Kate Louise Mitchell, co-editor of 
Amerasia magazine, and Mark 
Julius Gayn, New York freelance 
writer. 

A letter from Byrnes Aug. 23 
advised Service: “You have now 
been reassigned to duty in the ,de- 
partment for important work in 
connection with Far Eastern af- 
fairs.” Another letter, from for- 
mer Under Secretary Joseph C, 
Grew, praised Service for his “en- 
viable record for integrity and 


ability.” 
| The grand jury indicted Andrew 
‘Roth of 


Arlington, Va., former 
naval lieutenant in the office of 
Naval Intelligence; Philip Jacob 
Jaffe, New York, editor and pub- 
lisher of Amerasia, and Emmanuel 
Sigurd Larsen, Washington, for- 
mer State Department specialist 
in Far Ehstern affairs. 


HARRY L. HOPKINS AWARDED 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Harry L 
Hopkins, long-time White House 
aid, was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal by Presi- 


dent Truman Sept. 5 for a “self- 
less, courageous and objective 
contribution to the war effort.” 

In the same ceremony, which 
took place in the rose garden of 
the White House, a similar medal 
was awarded to Howard Bruce of 
Elk Ridge, Md., for his services 
to the War Department, particu- 
larly as director of materiel of 
the Army Service Forces. 


The ceremony brought to a 


‘total of four civilians to receive 


the Distinguished Service Medal. 
The medal previously was awand- 
el to Stephen Early, former presi- 
dential press secretary, and James 
F. Byrnes, now Secretary of State, 
for their contribution to the vic- 
tory as advisers of President 
Roosevelt. 

White House attaches said the 
medal would not be awarded in 
the future to any other civilians. 


Stage Door Canteens to Close. 

NEW YORK (AP)—All of the 
country’s famous Stage Door Can- 
teens will be closed by Christmas 
with the exception of that at San 
Francisco, which will continue 
until after the Yuletide holidays, 
the board of the American The- 
ater Wing said Sept. 5. 
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END OF WAR BRINGS RELAXING OF HOME FRONT CONTROLS 


More Food Made Available, 
Point Values Cut; Checks on 
Civilian Production Are Eased 


Restrictions on Tra 


Modified—Autos on Way, New Radios in 
Stores by Christmas, Nylons in Quantity, 
Perhaps by Thanksgiving. 


vel and Conventions 


F OLLOWING is a summary of 

Meat—Point values of meats 
have been reduced an average of 
28 per cent for September. Pork 
loins and shoulders have been re- 
moved from a government set- 
aside order, All cuts of beef, veal, 
pork hams, lamb and mutton had 
previously been removed from set- 
aside orders, which gave the Gov- 
ernment priority on purchases. 
Lard remains the only pork prod- 
uct still subject to government 
requisitioning under set-aside or- 
ders. 

Poultry—The Agriculture De- 
partment has withdrawn nearly 
all controls on its chicken pro- 
curement program, leaving the 
armed forces to purchase fowl on 
the regular market. The depart- 
ment suspended its order affect- 
ing Missouri, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West: Virginia, Georgia, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, and 
otra it entirely for North Caro- 
ina 


Still in effect: is an order affect- 
ing 23 states, mostly in the Mid- 
west, under which turkeys are be- 
ing produced for the armed 
forces. 


Sugar—New sugar stamp, valid 
Sept. 1, maintains current ration— 
five pounds a person for four 
months. Total sugar supply is 25 
per cent less than before the war 
and is not expected to increase 
until some time next year when 
imports increase. 


Butter—Ration points were re- 
duced from 16 to 12 a pound, be- 
ginning Sept. 2. 

Cheese—Ration points have 
been cut‘in half for September. 


Other Dairy Products — Sales 
quotas have been suspended on 
milk, light cream, buttermilk and 
chocolate dairy drinks. Canned 
milk is ration free. Controls have 
been lifted on the sale of heavy 
cream and on the use of butter- 
fat in making ice cream and other 
frozen desserts. As a consequence, 
whipping cream is again available 
for civilian consumption, but a 
shortage of sugar and other in- 
gredients will prevent substantial 
expansion in ice-cream produc- 


Citrus Fruits—Virtually all con- 
trols—except on prices — have 
been lifted on fresh and processed 
citrus fruits. 


Automobiles — All production 
controls have been lifted. Prices 
will be about the same as those 
in 1942. Used car prices are be- 
ginning to fall. 


Gasoline No change is being 
made in the ceiling prices for 
either regular or premium grades 
at tank wagon or retail level. 
Consequently, motorists are get- 
ting higher octane gasoline for 
the same money. 

Tires—All restrictions have been 
removed on production of passen- 
ger car, motorcycle and bicycle 
tires. The prohibition against 
equipping new cars with spare 
tires probably will be continued 
until supply balances the demand 
for réplacement tires. Rationing 
of farm and industrial-type tires 
has ended, 


Shees — Virtually all manufac- 
turing gestrictions on_ riding 
boots, leather house slippers, hik- 
ing shoes and platform wedgies 
have been lifted. All that remains 
of the basic shoe and leather con- 
servation order are provisions re- 
stricting production to a base pe- 
riod quota by price ranges. The 
rationing of industrial rubber foot- 
wear has ended. 

Leather Goods — Restrictions 
have been removed on the use of 
leather in luggage, handbags, 
belts, upholstery, wallets, slippers 
and jackets. 

Nylon—Controls are off nylon 
and rayon, Nylon hose is expected 
to be back on the counters in 
quantities by Thanksgiving, or at 
least by Christmas. It is also all 
right to use silk in hose, but there 
isn’t any silk. 

Cotton Fabrics — Government 


end of the war, emphasizing the lifting of controls over civilian 
goods and services and the prospects for the future: 


the home-front situation after the 


War Production Board order abol- 
ished set-asides except for four 
fabrics: Osnaburgs, class A and B 
Sheetings and cotton flannel, 


A te oe 


Clothing—Textile officials and 
trade experts say women’s and 
girls’ garments—dresses, blouses, 
slips, skirts, nightgowns and pa- 
jamas—will surge into the stores 
in October. On the male side, 
things are good but not glowing. 
Besides the rush of soldiers chang- 
ing from uniforms to suits, there 
will be delay in manufacturing. 
Worsteds are just coming back 
from the making of Army uni- 
forms. ‘ 

Rubber Goods—aAll restrictions 
have been lifted on products man- 
ufactured from reclaimed and 
scrap rubber and all synthetic 
rubber except butyl Natural rub- 
ber and butyl remain under rigid 


controls. 

Paper—More tissue paper, tow- 
els, napkins and wax paper have 
been promised. Production con- 
trols on grocers’ paper bags have 
been lifted. Magazine, booklet and 
other print paper users must con- 
form to quota restrictions still 
imposed on newspaper publishers. 
Newsprint remains in tight supply, 
most of that used in the United 
States being imported from Can- 
ada, 

Radios—WPB says an 80 per 
cent cut in military orders for ra- 
dar and radio may put 3,500,000 
radio sets in stores by Christmas. 

Fuel Oil—Consumers no longer 
will have to ask for government 
permission to use fuel oil. All 
they have to do is buy and install 
oil-burning equipment and then 
order their supplies. 

Dry Cleaning— Laundries and 
dry cleaners will do a better job. 
WPB said they could have all 
they needed of carbon tetrachlo- 
ride and other chemicals; they’ve 
been getting 20 per cent of normal 
supplies. 

Communications—Bar on fon. 
gratulatory telegrams Is off. Tel- 
egraph companies may again pro- 
vide shopping and messenger 
service. Restrictions on construc 
tion of wire telephone and tele- 
graph lines have been lifted. 

Deliveries —- Restrictions on 

wholesale and retail motor-truck 
deliveries will be lifted Nov, 1 
The order to be revoked eliminat- 
ed almost all Sunday deliveries, 
and limited to two retail deliveries 
a week almost all commodities, 
except highly perishable items. 
Travel—Controls over operations 
of taxicabs and rental cars and 
the bars on automobile racing, 
sightseeing and charter bus serv- 
ice and state and local fairs 
have been removed. ODT has 
eliminated voluntary travel con- 
trols on major professional 
sports, intercollegiate and high- 
school athletics and bowling. It 
has revoked its bar on those va- 
cation trains which were running 
prior to last January. The Gov- 
ernment has thrown all controls 
off local bus and street-car oper- 
ations, 
Highway Speed—The Govern- 
ment has canceled its request to 
the states that motoring speeds 
be held to 35 miles an hour, but 
the ODT advised motorists to 
“think twice” before driving old 
cars at high speeds, 

Conventions—State conventions 
and group meetings may be held 
without approval, provided §at- 
tendance is confined to persons 
living in or engaged in business 
within the state, plus not more 
than 25 persons such as speak- 
ers and guests from outside the 


St. Louisan Gets U. S. 


Release 


sie nay Yoo Gases Wireohete. 


LT. RICHMOND C. COBURN Chere), a St. Louis attorney 
before entering the Navy, receiving his discharge papers from 
LT. COMDR. R. S. FINKBINE at the Separation Center, 
Potomac River Command. Lt. Coburn, whose wife, Mrs. Ruth 
Coburn, and their daughter, Judith, 18 ‘months old, live at 4954 
West Pine boulevard, was the first officer in the Potomac 
naval district to be discharged under the Navy’s new system 
which requires a minimum of 49 points. 


NEW AUTOS AT 1942 PRICES; 
USED -CAR MARKET SLUMPS 


OPA Says General Increase on 1945 Models 
Is ‘Most Unlikely’ Under 
New Formula. 


WASHINGTON (AP) — With 
new automobiles soon to go on 
sale the high price of used cars 
finally has broken. The drop is 
not great—averaging around $25 
a car—but it is the first sag away 
from ceiling prices. Dealers say 
the decline will continue. 

This disclosure came Aug. 28 
on the heels of the Office of Price 


Administration announcement 


that 1945 cars would go into the 
showrooms at just about the same 
prices as 1942 models. Adminis- 
trator Chester Bowles said any 
general increase over 1942 ceilings 
was “most unlikely.” However, 
each manufacturer is fixing his 
own ceiling under a formula laid 
down by OPA, s0 some makes 
may go higher. 
The Sept. 1 report of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Associ- 
ation will show that on July 1 
all but four of the 33 different 
1942 sedans were selling in the 
East for just as much as OPA’s 
ceiling would allow. Now only 
six types of sedan are selling at 
the ceiling. The others have 
dropped from $11 to $53. 
Dealers say the used-car black 
market is cracking up, In its hey- 
day, some expensive limousines 
brought $1000 to $1500 above cei- 
lings. 

Low Trade-in Value. 
Car owners who plan to trade 
in a recently purchased used car 
for one of the new products must 
be prepared to take a low turn-in 
value, 
Automobile dealers apparently 
are reconciled to OPA’s general 
policy of holding prices to the 
1942 level. 
“It’s not too far out of line,” 
said one N.A.D.A, official. 
OPA’'s new-car rule tells each 


state. Trade shows may be held, 
after clearance with the war com-| 
mittee on conventions, provided | 
attendance, exhibits, entries and 
exhibitors are limited to the state 
where the show is held. Applica- 
tions still must be filed for all 
trade shows. National] and region- 
al conventions and group meetings 
must be approved if attendance 
exceeds 150 persons from outside 


manufacturer to base his price on 
his 194] production costs, plus in- 
creases in labor and _ material 
costs, plus a profit factor reflect- 
ing his 1936-39 profit margin. If 
he made low profits in those 
years, or lost money, he can add 
instead one-half the industry’s 
average profit in that period, 

If the manufacturer arrives at 


a price on his new car which is 
lower than his 1942 price for the 
comparable model, he can charge 
up to the 1942 price. If his new 
price turns out to be higher than 
1942, he may charge the higher 
figure—but only after OPA ap- 
proves, . 

Bowles said he was confident 
this figuring would give a general 
price level right around that of 
1942. If it does not, Bowles said, 
OPA will see whether the dealers 
can absorb the difference, 


Production Limits Off. 

All automobile production limi- 
tations were lifted last Aug. 24 by 
the War Production Board. 

How soon and how many cars 
will be available depend on the 
capacity of the industry. 

Production of passenger cars 
was halted Feb. 1, 1942, to put the 
industry’s vast facilities to work 
on munitions. In June this year, 
after Germany’s defeat, WPB 
authorized resumption of limited 
production in the last half of 1945 
under a quota system. Each com- 
pany had a specific allotment, 
with the aggregate output limited 
to about 250,000. 

As it shifts from war produc- 
tion to passenger cars, the auto- 
mobile industry faces some ma- 
terials shortages. One of the most 
acute is tin. The industry, how- 
ever, has expressed a willingness 
to use substitutes wherever neces- 
sary in order to get rolling again. 

For the time being, new cars 
will not be equipped with spare 
tires. Decision as to when a fifth 
tire will be allowed was left with 
the OPA, which has jurisdiction 
over tire rationing. 

The OPA has started a survey 
to determine exactly how soon 
spare tires can be added. It prob- 
ably will not be long, since the 


tire situation for civilians is look-! manx 


ing up now that military demands 
have been slashed. 

New cars will be rationed along 
the wartime pattern which limited 
certificates to the most essential 
users. Rationing, however, is not 
expected to last very long. ,It-may 
be dropped entirely when produc- 
tion reaches 100,000 a month. 


eontrols have been relaxed, A 


the state. 


U.S. Budget Cut 19 Billion 
After Victory Over Japan 


WASHINGTON (AP)—The Fed- | 
eral Government has lopped 19 
billion dollars off the money it 
figured to spend this year. The 
reason is the sudden end of the 
war with Japan. 

Only a month before the slash 
on Aug. 30 the Government fig- 
ured it would have to spend at 
least 85 billion dollars in the pres- 
ent fiscal year which ends next 
June 30. The 19 billion dollar cut 
brings the estimate down to 66 
billion. This is 34 billion less than 
the record 100 billion spent in the 
fiscal year which ended last 
June 30. 

Even though the war is. over, at 
least 50 billion dollars of that 66 
billion to be spent this year will 
have to go for war contracts, or 
settling war contracts, paying, 
feeding, clothing, housing and 
transporting. people in the armed 
services, food for relief of foreign 
countries. The other 16 billion is 
going for things like running the 
Government, payments to or for 
war veterans, tax refunds and in- 
terest on the public debt. 

{Of the 50-billion expenditures 
for war, about 14 billion was spent 
in the two months between July 1 
and Sept. 1. Of the 16 billion 
going for non-war purposes, about 


bdollar bill, the Government will: 


1. Get about 36 billion from 
receipts, mostly taxes, unless 
Congress cuts taxes. 

2. Get about 14 billion through 
selling bonds, including war 
bonds. 

3. Take the remaining 16 bil- 
lion from cash on hand. 

The 14 billion to be obtained 
through selling bonds will be an 
increase in the public debt. That 
will bring the total public debt to 
273 billion dollars on next June 80, 
much less than previous predic- 
tions. 

There may be complications, be- 
fore the fiscal year ends next June 
30, which will change any present 
estimates on tax receipts. Con- 
gress may decide to reduce in- 
come taxes by Jan. 1, and excise 
taxes may be removed from things 
like liquor, jewelry, phone calls 
and amusements. 

Budget Director Harold D. 
Smith, who estimates how much 
can be spent and saved, said it 
was assumed automatic reductions 
in excise taxes would occur in 
March. These cuts are due six 
months after the President or 
Congress says hostilities are legal- 
ly over. 

Smith’s’ statement suggests the 
chance that Congress may declare 
hostilities ended, but only for tax 


OLIVER MOROSCO, PRODUCER, 
HIT BY STREETCAR, KILLED 


HOLLYWOOD (AP) — Oliver 
Morosco, veteran play producer 
who started many stars tc fame 
and amassed a fortune of several 


million dollars only to meet re- 
verses and bankruptcy,“was killed 
Aug. 25 when struck by a street- 
car. 

His wife, Dorothy, identified him 
several hours later ata mortuary, 
He was 65 years old. 

Morosco came here in 1899 from 
New York with $40 in his pocket 
and took over management of the 
old Burbank theater, now a bur- 
lesque house, In the first 10 
weeks he cleared $7000, Produc- 
tions there included “The Bird of 
Paradise” and “Peg o’ My Heart” 
with Laurette Taylor as Peg. 

Other successes included “Abie’s 
Trish Rose” and “Judge and Jury.” 
Morosco operated the Majestic, 
Morosco, Belasco and Mason thea- 
ters here and opened houses in 
San Francisco and Oakland. He 
built the Morosco theater in New 
York. 

The Morosco theater in Los An- 
geles became a stepping stone to 
film fame for Warner Baxter, 
Richard Dix, Eddie Cantor, Trixie 
Friganza, Lewis Stone, James 
Gleason and others. 


Divorces ‘Richard Arlen. 

LOS ANGELES (AP)—Former 
screen actress Jobyna Ralston was 
granted a divorce Sept. 4 from 
actor Richard Arlen on ground of 
desertion, They were married in 


two billion already has been spent.) 
To meet the estimated 66 billion 


os 


purposes, bi 


WAR COST FRANCE 98 BILLION, 
45 PCT. OF NATIONAL WEALTH 


PARIS (AP)—The war cost 
France 4,897,000,000,000 francs 
($97,940,000,000 at the official rate 
of exchange) or 45 per cent of its 
national wealth, Minister of Jus- 
tice Pierre Teitgen said Aug. 27. 

He estimated that the war had 
caused destruction of 1,785,000 
houses, 5000 bridges, about half 
of France’s railway stations, 300,- 
000 out of 506,000 of_the country’s 
railway cars, “almost all” of its 
trucks, half of its livestock and 
three quarters of its agricultural 
machinery. 


German occupation costs were 
placed at $17,200,000,000. 

Teitgen said losses, excluding 
labor, equaled the average total 
national income for two _ years. 
The national debt now is 32 billion 
dollars. 


LABOR LEADER WILSON DIES 


WASHINGTON (AP)—James A. 
Wilson, American labor leader 
and counselor to the International 
Labor Office, died Sept. 3 at his 
hotel residence. He was 69 years 
old. 

He was president of the Pattern 
Makers League of North America 
from 1902 to 1934. He also was a 
vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor for 10 years, 
subsequently becoming counselor 
for 1LL.O., which has its head- 
quarters at Geneva, He was an 
alternate member of the National 


Mediation Board and a panel 
member of the War Labor Board. 
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HOUSEWIVES GET 


MORE FOOD NOW 


FOR RED STAMPS 


Reduction in Values Laid 
to Better Distribution, 
Larger Supplies—Fats 
Still Scarce. 


WASHINGTON (AP) — House- 
wives got more food for their red 
points starting Sept. 2. In the 
case of some products, such as 


cheese, the points doubled 
value. 

Canned milk became 
free. 

Announcing these sharp reduc- 
tions in red point values Aug, 30, 
Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles attributed them to larger 
allocations by the Department of 
Agriculture and improved distri- 
bution. 

Only in the case of fats and 
oils is the situation tighter than 
in August, Bowles reported. He 
added there was no indication of 
an early improvement there, 

Estimating the average de- 
crease in the point value of meats 
at about 28 per cent, Bowles said 
both housewives and restaurants 
would be able to buy more meat 
than at any time since March. 

He asserted, however, that the 
situation did not permit the end 
of meat rationing “because sup- 
plies continue to be tight in many 
places over the country.” 

Steaks, Roasts Reduced. 


ration 


Steaks and roasts went down | 


from two to three points a pound; 
hamburger two and lamb and 
veal one to three points. Pork 
steaks, chops and roasts were 
down one to two points; all bacon 
two points and spareribs dropped 
three points. 

Creamery butter costs 12 points. 


This decrease of four makes its. 


point value the lowest since May, 


commanded until mid-July. Mar- 
garine went down from 14 to 12 
points, 

The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration removed also all restric- 
tions on the use of canned milk 
by manufacturers, hotels, restau- 
rants.and other establishments. 

Points for all kinds of rationed 
cheese were cut in half. 

These red stamps became good 
Sept. 1 for meats and@-fats: LI, 
Ml, Ni, Pl and Ql. They were 
validated for the usual period of 
four months—Sept. 1 through Dec. 
31. Each stamp is worth 10 points, 
making a total of 50. 

Invalid after Aug. 31 were 
stamps Q2, R2, S2, T2 and U2. 

Sugar Ration Unchanged. 

The current ration of five pounds 
of sugar every four months will 
be continued for the rest of the 
year. 

Sugar stamp 38 in ration book 
4, good for five pounds, was vali- 
dated Sept. 1 and remains good 
through Dec. 31. The current 
stamp, 36, is not good after Aug. 
31. 

Stamp 37 is not being validated, 
OPA said, because many persons 
mailed 37 by mistake last year 
to local boards to obtain special 
canning allowances. 

Bowles described sugar supplies 
as “very tight,” with no prospect 
for improvement this year, 

Changes Listed, 


Here are the changes in the red 
point values for the period begin- 
ning Sept. 2 and ending Sept. 29, 
the first numerical column show- 
ing old point values and the sec- 
ond the mange Sve Sept. 2: 

F 


STEAKS: 
Porterhouse Down 3 
Down 3 
Down 3 
Down 2 
Down 2 
Down 3 
Down 3 
Down 3 
Down 3 
Down 3 
Down 3 
Down 2 
Down 3 


10-inch cut — — -—— 
, t-inch cut — 
Strloia —-— — 
Siriainnbonelens = — 
Round (full cut) — 
Top round 
Bottom round 
Round tip 
Chuck (blade or arm) — -—— 


Rib, standing (chine bone on) 
10-inch cut 
. sanding (chine 
JT-inch cu 
Rib, wo ed 
grades only) 
Round tip — 
Rump, bone in — — 
Rump, boneless -— 
Short loin, boneless, 
and D grades only) — - 
Chuck (blade or arm) bone ‘ta 
Chuck or shoulder—boneless -—— 
English cut 
OTHER CUTS: 
Flank meat 
Neck, bone in — — — -— 
Neck, . boneless 
Heel of round, boneless — —— 
Shank, bone in 
Shank meat, boneless —~- — —— 
Hamburger——ground from  bone- 
less beef and from forequarters, 
flanks, shanks and trimmings 
of any other grades of 
and fat —— —s —_—_—_ = 


LAMB. 

STEAKS AND CHOPS: 
Loin chops (or roast) —~ — — 
Rib chops (or roast) — — — 
blade or 


Down 2 
Down 2 


Down 2 
Down 3 
Down 2 
Down 3 


Down 3 
Down 1 
Down 1 
Down 1 


bone on) 
, and D 


“to -_ - 
oe - eee oe 


rolled rc 


Down 1 
Down 1 
Down 1 
Down 2 
Down 1 
Down 1 


Down 2 


Down 3 
Down 2 


Down 2 


Down 2 
Down 2 
Down 1 
Down 1 


Shoulder chops, arm 


» 


whole or parti — — -— 
bone in — —~- —— 


Leg, 
Sirloin .roast, 
Yoke, rattle, or triangle——bone in 
Yoke, rattle, or triangle——boneless 
Chuck or shoulder, square-cut, 
bone in, neck off — —~ 
Chuck or shoulder, crosscut, 


Down 1 
bone 


S BS WHOA 


Down 1 


VEAL. 
STEAKS AND CHODS: 
Tain chops (or roast) —~ -—- — 
Rib chops (er roast) -- -— -- 
Shoulder chops —— -—— 
Round steak (cutlets or roast)—— 
Sirloin steak or chops — -- -—- 
ROASTS: 
Rump and sirloin, bone in — -—— 
Rump and sirloin, boneless 
Leg (whole or part) 
Shoulder, bone in, 
Shoulder, boneless, 
OTHER CUTS: 
Breast, bone in — —— 
Breast, boneless ——- -—— 
Flank meat 
Neck, bone in 


Down 3 
Down 2 
Down 2 
Down 3 


Down 2 


—— ee ee 


Down 2 
Down 3 
Down 2 
Down 1 
neck Down 1 
Down 1 
Down 2 
Down 1 
Down 1 
Down 1 
Down 1 

own 2 


Neck, boneless 
Shank, bone in — 
Shank and heel meat, 
Grount veal and patties, ground 
from boneless neck, shank, 
flank and breast —- — -- 
POR 


K. 
STEAKS ANI CHOPS: 
Center chops —- ———- -—~ -= 
End chops -—<-——<——- =< -< <= 
Tenderloin —- — — — 
Ifam, bone in, siees — . 
Shoulder or pienic steaks -—- 
Bellies, fresh and cured only-- 
ROABTR: 
Loin, whole or half —— 
Tain, end cuts _ ome 
center cuts - 
whole or half. —_— —— 
butt end — 
shank end —— — -—— -~— 
boneless, whole or half _- 
slices — -—— 
shank half 


——_—o—mw Ff 


PNHNNHOEH BOVRAA TWOAVSA 


honeless— 


a 


Down 2 


Down 2 
Down 1 
Down 2 
Down 2 
Down | 
Down 2 


——-— 


lhown 
Down 
Down 

Down 2 
Down 2 
Down 2 
Down 2 
Down 2 


Down 1 


1 
1 
2 


— 
NOUS ~WB ~Iweow-w9 


Loin, 
Han, 
Ham, 
Ham, 
Ham, 
Ham, boneless, 
Shoulder, whole or 

(picnic), bone in 


10 


in. 


| Bologna, 


1944, and only half the value it) 


\RECONVERSION GOING BETTER 


OPA UNDERTAKES 


WPB Chief Declares 


Will Be ‘Time of Economic 
Concern.’ 


Next Three Months 


WASHINGTON, (AP) — War) 
Production Board Chairman J. A. 
Krug thinks reconversion is “go- 
ing along much better than we ex- 
pected.” On Aug. 31 he released a 
report—the first of a monthly gse- 
ries on “the progress of reconver- 
sion’’—which covered 42 major in- 
dustries, representing 3750 manu- 
facturers, 

Here is what it showed: 

Actual civilian production in 


July was 46 per cent, employ- | 


ment 51 per cent of a normal 
pre-war year. 

The production estimate for 
August is 48 per cent, employ- 
ment 57 per cent. 

For December, production 112 
per cent, employment 96 per 
cent. 

For June, 
per cent, employment 
cent. 

All production 
based on dollar volume. 
Krug. said, largely explains 


1946, production 187 
133 per 


estimates 
This fact, 


increases. He said the next three 
or four months will be a “time of | 
economic concern,” with millions | 
leaving war production jobs and | 
the army and navy. 

“The release of employes from | 
war plants naturally precedes the | 
creation of new jobs in other in- | 
dustries,” the WPB chief told a 


press conference Aug. 30. He ac-| 


are) 


why | 
the production increases are sub-| 
stantially larger than employment | 


—_ 


knowledged that the manufactur- 
ing industries never would be able | 
to absorb all the job seekers. 

He said many must find work in 
the construction and construction 
supply industries, service trades, 
and the basic industries which 
provide the materials for manu 
facturers. 


NEAR 1942 LEVEL 


Administrator Bowle 


Adopts Programs t 
Give Small Business 
Running Start, | 


Automobile manufacturers, who 
'turned out 359 cars in July, 
pect to make 223,656 in December, 
and 504,452 in June, 1946. 

Here are some other July, 1945, 
' production figures, followed in 
each case by estimates for next 
| June: 

Bicycles, 
mestic mechanical 


45,000 and 272,000; do- 
refrigerators, 


vacuum cleaners, 
electric fans, 


none and 55,000; 
14,000 and 272,000; 
46.000 and 335,000: watches, 1338,- 
000 and 2,272,000; photographic 
equipment (dollar volume), $1,066,- 
000 and $5,833,000: wood furniture, 
| $58,000 and $90,000; farm machin- 
ery, $54,193,000 and $94,444,000, 
Krug said the 42 industries cov- 
ered in the report were those with 
'major reconversion problems, 
“The industries reporting 
going ahead with ambitious pro-| 
duction and expansion plans,” 
| Krug commented. “They are meet- 
ing no greater difficulties than 
were to be expected during the 
transition period, and they are| 
'surmounting such difficulties with | 
typical American ingenuity.” 


ex- | 


none and 474,000; sewing machines, | 


are | 


WASHINGTON (AP)—The 

fice of Price Administration sa 
its price policy for new peac 
time goods is keyed to give sma 
business a running start. 
The policy is this: In gener 
hold prices to 1942 levels, but gi 
the little fellow all the “break 
possible—even if it means slig 
ly higher prices. Where man 
facturers’ costs have increas 
significantly, give them some i 
crease, but require dealers to a 
sorb the boost so the public w 
not have to pay more than thr 
years ago. 

In its first pricing of consum 
durable goods, the OPA, on A 
23, ordered 1942 ceilings on hous 
|hold washing machines, irone 
‘and aluminum kitchenware. 

Bowles Outlines Programs, 

It was Price Administrat 
| Chester Bowles who describ 
OPA's price policy as designed 
_aid smal] business. To carry 
out, he outlined two special p 
grams. One provides assistan 


Shoulder, shank half f€picnic), 
boneless (piece or slices) —— 
Shoulder, butt half (Bos —e butt) 
bone in (plece or slic 
Shoulder, butt half (Bos aa ' butt) 
boneless (plece or slices) 
OTHER VORK CUTS: 
Hocks — 
Knuckles —— —-— —— —— —— —. 
Spareribs 

SON: 

, Slab or piece, rind on— 
Bacon, slab or piece, rind off— 
Bacon, sliced, rind off — 

Bacon, Canadian style, whiole, 
piece or sliced (smoked) — 1] 
Sides, age: d, dry-cured —- -—- — ] 
SAU SAGE: 
all types — 
Frankfurters, all types —~ — — 
Loaves, 
Polish, al 
MISC EL LANEOUS Ss BAU USAGE 
Berliner — - 
Capicolli bn tts < 
Knackwurst (all beef ) —_ —— -—- 
Lebanon bologna — —— 
Minced luncheon — —- —— -—— 
New England 
Pepperoni (fresh) — — —- — 
Special type chopped pork— -—— 
Dry sausage—hard: Typical items 
are hard salami, hard cervelat 
Semidry sausage: Typical items 
roll and 


Down 1 
Down 1 
Down 1 


Down 1 
Tk iA’) n 
Down 


Down 
Down 
Down 


bh 


Down 
Down 


Down 
Down 
PC Down 
5 Down 1 
PRODUCTS: 
Dowt 1 
Down 1 
Down 1 
Down 1 
Down 1 
8 Down 1 
7 Downl 
7 Downl 


6 Down] 


8 
& 
8 
2 
0 
3 
4 


er RONDO bot 


6 
9 
4 
6 
6 


pork 
6&6 Downl 

simi ont and cooked sallsage—— 
Group A: 100 % rationed ma- 

terial - 5 Down 1 
Group B: et leon than. 90% 

rationed material - 4 PDown] 
teoun C: Not less than 50% 

rationed material: blood sau- 

sage iaciuded regardless of 

higher meat content — 
Group D: Less than 50% more 

than 20% rationed mate- 

rial: souse and head cheese 
include “i regar dless_ of high- 
er meat content —- — — 2 Yow 1 
MEATS IN TIN OR GLASS CONTAINERS, 
INCLUDING BRICK OR OTHER FORM. 
Chill eon carne without bheans—- 
Chile con carne with beans -— 


3 Downl | 


" 
harm ome TH 
D BEEF (Not on Chart Last 
‘of 2 " - 


. - 
ee be») 


Deviled Ran ---— «<= «= - 
Tried beef ecient 
Hiam (whole or piece) . 
Luncheon meat - i * 
Meat loaf 


eed 
- 
~~ 


; 
Oe Pro 


Meat spreads 
Potted and 
Sniced ham-—- -—— - -- 
Vienna sausage — 
READY-TO-EAT MEATS” 
Baked or Barbecued). 
Barbecued pork, sliced or shredded 
Canadian bacon, smoked (whole, 
piece or sliced) -—— — -- 
Dried beef, slices — 
*Ham——BRone in, wh my or half 
Rone in, slices -—- 
Hutt end - 
*Ifam-—Shank end 
**llam—Roneless, whole or 
**Ham-— To neless and 
slices —— 
(all cuts), 
(all cuts), 
shoulder Baw in <--- 
shoulder honeless - 
shoulder slices 
cooked or barbecued 


deviled meats sags em 


+ 


(Cooked, 


12 Down 2 
Down 
Down 
Tiown 
Down 
Down 
lDown 
Down 


*Ham— 
* Ham 


~ » 


half 
fatted, 


ry —_ -——_s- . 7 | 


Down 
Down 
Down 
Down 


Fe to 


v rho le -_— 


Pastraml 
slices 


Pastrami 

Pienie or 
Piente or 
Tienie or 
Spareriba, 


oa 


Down 
Thou n 
Down J 


a 
SoS 
-_—-— = 


*Regular or skinned. Includes prosciutti 


hams 
** Includes prosciutt! hams. 
FATS, OILS AND DAIRY | icy ate a 


Margarine — —- —- -- -— 4 Down 2 
Creamery butter — -—- -—- -- ae Down 4 


; ed milk -—- - 114 Downl™% 
— GROUP ! 1 CHEESES. 
colby, washed curd, soaked 
brick, gouda, 
gorgonzola, moisture 
grated dehvdrated, 
type groups: Provolene, parmesan, 
modena, asiago (soft), rom ane, asiago 
dium). or any cheese conta) 
10% tutterfat bv weight 
any variations of the respect tive processes 
for the types: of cheese listed. which do 
not materially change the natvre of the | 
finished iow At ~«——— 8 Downé| 
GROUP mt CHEESES. 4 


cheese —_—_— 


Cheddar, eurd, 
swiss, edam, blue, 


high 


munster, 
monterey, 


m 


man ufactured by 


Cream — — 
Neufchatel cheese —- -- 
Creamed cottare cheese (cont ain- 
ing more than 5%  butterfat 
by weight) —- — -—= - . 
Cream spread —~ 
GROUP Il! CHEESES. 
Any rationed cheese not included 
in Group I or Group Il, cured 
uncured containing more 
%. butterfat by weirht 4 
GROUP tv CHEESE. 
Any other rationed cheeses — -—— 2 


A650-MILE FLIGHT BY B-29, 
PLANE IN AIR FOR 23 HOURS 


(AP)—Twentieth Air 


Down 2 
Down 2 


Down 1 


GUAM 


Force headquarters reports what 


is believed to have been the long- 
est mission ever made by a” Su- 
perfortress bomber—a round trip 
flown on a secret mission of 4650 
miles which kept the plane in the 
air for 22 hours, 58 minutes. 

The Superfortress City of May- 


wood made the flight from Guam | 
the dis-| 


to Hokkaido, equal to 
tance from New York to Moscow, 
before the end of hostilities. The 
plane spent three hours, 10 min- 
utes over enemy territory, but en- 
countered neither flak nor ~fight- 
ers. 

The pilot was Lt. Thomas 
Bell, Maywood, IIl. 


BLOCKADE KEPT MOST GERMAN 
CRAFT IN JAPANESE WATERS 


SAN FRANCISCO—Adm. Paul 
Venniker, Nazi naval attache to 
Japan, was quoted in an inter- 
view by American Broadcasting 
Ca, Correspondent Frederick B. 
Opper as saying the American 
blockade of the Pacific was so 


A. 


tight that only 14 German block-jof cultural 
ade runners and 10 special Nazi |Orient and Occident 


submarings were able to reach. 
safe European ports from Japan| 
during the entire war, 


Co 


2/ newly 


tte PSPORD BOD RDRONIIO SDD 


jack, i 
and the following Italian | 
ante | 
(me- | 
ne more than | 


Down 2 | 


sity. 
‘called him “the savior of Christian 
‘civilization 


‘Hed 


itween peoples of the earth.” 


OWI ABOLISHED 
PROPAGANDA JOB 


Truman Orders ‘Full and 
Fair Picture of Ameri- 
can Life’ Presented to 
Other Nations. 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Presi- 
dent Truman ordered Secretary 


of State Byrnes on Aug. 31 to set) 
up America’s first peacetime for- | 


eign propaganda program in the, 
| State Department. 


| Abolishing the Office of War In- 
formation effective Sept. 15, the 


‘chief “executive directed Byrnes 
-'to take over part of the OWI op- 


‘erations overseas. William Benton, 
| 


appointed assistant 
itary of State will direct the infor- 
mation program, 

The aim, Truman deciared, will | 
ibe to give other nations “a full 
‘and fair picture of American life | 
and of the aims and policies of 
the United States Government.” 

In an executive order, Truman: 
1. Abolished the OWI. 

2. Placed under the State De- 
partment the for@jgn informa- 
tion activities of OWI and of the 
Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs which has operated in 
Latin America. An “interim in- 
ternational information service” 
was created in the department, 
to operate until Dec. 31. 

3. .Directed Byrnes to work 
out by the end of the year an 
information program “which he 
considers should be conducted 
on a continuing basis.” 

The long-range program  un- 
doubtedly will have to be ap- 
proved by Congress. 

“The 


| 


| itain informational 
conduct of our foreign affairs,” 
Truman said. 

“At the same time he declared | 


that the United States would not 


and growing information pro-| 
grams of other nations,” nor} 
'would it compete with private or- 
ganizations “in such fields as 
news, motion pictures and com- 
munications.” 

The intention, the President 
said, is twofold—to assist private 
enterprises in spreading informa- 
‘tion abroad and to supplement 
them where necessary. 
| Officials construed this gen- 
'eral statement as broad enough 
to allow the government informa- 
tion service to distribute news in 
areas of the world in which it is 


not profitable for private enter- | 


prise to operate, but most of them 

disclaimed any knowledge of any 
such intention. The provision for 
supplementary service was gen- 
erally interpreted to mean the 
dispatching abroad of texts of 
official documents and speeches 
and the amplification of spot news 
developments in this country 
through press. officers to be at- 
tached to American embassies and | 
_legations. 


ULD, FOR GEN MAC ARTHUR. 


MANILA (AP)—Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur donned the scarlet cap 


land academic hood Aug. 25 to re- 


ceive the honorary doctor of laws 
degree at Santo Tomas Univer- 
Dr. Eugenio Jordan, rector, 
the 


and culture in 


GIVEN TO BYRNES 


Secre- | 


nature of present day! 
foreign relations makes it essen-| 
tial for the United States to main-| 
activities | 
mown 2|2broad as an integral part of the | 
Down 2 | 


“attempt to outstrip the extensive | 


ror new small businesses. To g 
them rolling quickly, operata 
will be permitted to set their ov 
price ceilings in line with tho 
on comparable products made 
another firm, This means né 
concerns will not have to app 
'for specific ceilings. 

| The other program, primar 
| for small firms but not restrict 
to them, allows upward price 2 
justments for manufacturers w 
are losing money when producti 
| is at normal volume. They w 
| get sufficient relief to guarant 
that they break even financial 
In general, these increases 
have to be absorbed by distrib 
tors. 


Storekeepers Protest. 

On Aug. 28 storekeepers foug 
OPA for higher retail prices 
new peacetime goods—but didr 
get them. Their spokesm 
charged that the price policy 
“unsound and inequitable”; h 
gone out of date when Japan 8 
rendered, and was unsuited 
peace. 

The merchants, represented 
the OPA’s retail pricing comm 
tee, an industry group set up 
| give advice on retail pricing, we 
'away with little more than 
'promise from Bowles that 
would think it over. 

Bowles did not list specific pri 
ceilings. for the first three cat 
gories of products brought und 
the general policy, but he s 
manufacturers would be requir 
| to tag the articles at retail pric 
|of 1942. 
| “So that each family will 
| able to buy a new washing 
chine or ironer to fit its need 
its purse and its preferences, 
fare requiring manufacturers 
'turn out the same proportion 
low-priced units as they ma 
during the prewar years.” 

Bowles promised, too, that t 
general price line would be held 

“Let me say flatly that durn 
this critical reconversion peri 
the cost of rent and food will 
main at present levels, that clot 
ing prices will be firmly he 


a he said, 


GEN. WHEELER NOMINATED 
FOR CHIEF ARMY ENGINEE 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Pre 
|dent Truman on Sept. 5 no 
/mated Lt. Gen. Raymond 
Wheeler, commanding general 
United States forces in India a 
Burma, for chief of army eng 
neers. 

Wheeler will replace Lt. Ge 
Eugene Reybold, whose four-yes 
appointment as chief expires Oc 
1. Reybold’s new assignment w 
| not announced. Wheeler, of P 
oria, Ill, was deputy supre 
|Allied commander of the Sout 
| west Asia Command, prior to a 
| suming command of United Stat 
' forces in the India-Burma theat 
in June 1945. 

The President also nominate 
Maj. Gen. Robert Walter Cray 
ford for president of the Missi 
sippi River Commission, succeed 
ing Brig. Gen. Max Clayton Tyle 


COL. JIMMY STEWART BACK, 
BARS ROLES IN WAR MOVIE 


INDIANA, Pa. (AP) — Lank 
Col. James Stewart has returne 
| from the war and is eager to sta 
work again in the role where h 
first gained fame—that of a med 
tion picture actor. A bit gra 
after four and a half years in th 
Army, and thinner than when h 
won the Academy Award in 194¢ 
ihe was positive about two things 
|He won't make a war picture an 
| he has no plans for marriage. 

Relaxing at his home here, th 
flyer declared war pictures, fo 
him, “are out.” “T'll do anythin 
but that,” he added, “preferabl 
something light—a comedy. x 

Stewart thinks the public he 
had enough war movies, and tha 
“it will take three or four year 
for people to write good storie 
about the war. They need time t 
get a good perspective.” 


8 MILLION GERMANS OUSTEL 


Far East.” 

In his acceptance speech, 
Supreme Commander said 
against the interchange 
assets between the) 
“will even- 
tually disappear. Then will come 
the hope for lasting peace be 


barriers 


the Al- | 
/bourg radio, 
bing 


(AP). The Larxem 
in a broadcast quot 
German newspapers, said &, 
000,000 Germans had been ex 
|pelled thus far from Czechoslova 
‘kia, East Prussia, Danzig, Silesia 


LONDON 


jand the Polish-occupied part ol 
‘Pomerania. 
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ST. LOUIS STORIES-—WAR HONORS, A 


UTO DEATHS, STRIKES 


COL. MC NALLY 
DECORATED AGAIN 


—_ 


« og 


Decora 


Ris 


OTHERS HONORED 


St. Louis Officer Gets 
Award for Meritorious 


Service in Europe as 


Supply Chief. 


Col. Raymond F. McNally Jr., 


attached to headquarters of the 
First Army in Europe, has re- 
ceived a Bronze Oak Leaf Cluster 


sy 
| ey Se x 
: > ’ ed 
eG An - a he 


eo 
McN BARETICH 


. cout Eee Sr ae, q 
es Fe &;. , " ve tx ; on: 


to the Legion of Merit, represent-|. 


ing a second award of the decora- 
tion, for exceptionally meritorious 
service as chief of supply. His 
parents live at 4944 Lindell bou- 
levard., 

Capt. Albert F. Baretich, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Baretich, 
4730 Heidelberg avenue, Gardenh- 
ville, has received the Silver Star 
for gallantry in leading his com- 
pany against a large German 
force at Struth, Germany. 

Lt. (jg) Robert Roth, P-T boat 
commander, has been decorated 
with the Silver Star for gallantry 
fn action during the invasion of 
Mindoro island in the Philippines. 
He is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois and the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. J. Roth, 7026 Melrose ave- 
nue, University City. 

Tech. Sgt. Floyd J. Backus, son 
of Mrs. Loretta Marie Backus, 
4018A Lexington avenue, has been 
awarded the Silver Star for gal- 
lantry in action in France. 

Capt. James C. McKeown, pilot 


: 
| 


RADLOFF 


- 


of a Liberator bomber on 28 mis- ; 


sions over Europe, has_ been 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. He also holds the 


Silver % 


Star, the Purple Heart, and the « 
Air Medal with three Oak Leaf. 


Clusters. His parents, Mr. 
6171 Kingsbury boulevard. 
Capt. Anthony Sgroi, Lightning 
fighter pilot, has been decorated 
with the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and the Air Medal with 
four Oak Leaf Clusters on com- 
letion of 80 combat missions over 
ortsan His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Sgrol, live at 2722 Sem- 
ple avenue. 

Lt. Edwin H. Jenkins, lead nav- 
fgator with a heavy bombardment 
group based in Italy, has been 


awarded the Distinguished Flying|Shrew >ury, and the 


Cross for his part in bringing | Mrs. Charleen Smith, of Natchez, 


Miss. 


back to its base a Liberator 
bomber after two of it# engines 
had cut out. 


East Park place, University City. 
His wife, Mrs. Verneal R. Jen- 
kins, lives in Houston, Tex. 


Lt. Garvin P. Shatts, pilot of a 


medium bomber, has been deco- 
rated with the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross for extraordinary 
achievement in aerial flight over 
Europe. In an attack on piljot- 
less aircraft installations in the 
Pas de Calais area he success- 
fully bombed his target although 
one engine had become inopera- 
tive and his plane had sustained 
additional battle damage. His 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. Philip 
Shatts, live at 5374 Delmar boule- 
vard. 

Lt. Duncan R. Chittenden, trans- 
port pilot, has been awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and 
the Air Medal with one Oak Leaf 
Cluster, his mother, Mrs. Stella 
Chittenden, 4479 Laclede avenue, 
has learned. 

Staff Sct. James W. 
merly a gunner on a 
based in Italy, has 
with the Distinguishe 
Cross for exceptionally meritori- 
ous achievement. When fire broke 
out in the bomb bay while flying 
at 10,000 feet over the Alps, he 
extinguished the blaze and aided 
in completing the mission. He 
also holds the Air Medal with 
three Oak Leaf Clusters. His 
father, James G. Page, lives at 
6523 Etzel avenue, University City, 
and his wife, Mrs. Esther Page, 

ampa, Fila. 

a aft Psst. Milo C. Bryan, 23, 
radio operator on &@ Superfortress, 
has received the Distinguished 
Fiying Cross for meritorious 
achievement in a mission from 
Saipan against Japan last May = 
He also holds the Air Medal w 

three Oak Leaf Clusters — 
completion of 35 missions. His 
parents are Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
C. Bryan, 5819A Page boulevard. 

Capt. Harry EK. Erickson Jr., 
member of @ chemical warfare 
unit, has received the ange gg 
for meritorious service ae : - 
His parents live at 1336 McCutc 
eon road, Richmond Heights. . 

Capt, Lawrence M. Kotner, ad 
{cal corps officer, has been Samp 
ed the Bronze Star for serv “" ” 
the Pacific area. He is the aes 
band of Mrs. Selma ao ong 
Leland avenue, University y, 
and the son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Kotner, 4057 Lafayette avenue. 

Capt. A. G. McCabe, Catholic 
chaplain, has been awarded the 
Bronze Star for gallantry in a 
tion, and the Purple Heart for 
wounds suffered on Saipan. He 
was formerly assistant at the par- 
ish of St. Vincent of Ferrera in 
New York city. His sister, Mrs. 
Anna Sheehan, lives at 2712 South 

ighteenth street. 
oy Joel A. Rogers has re- 
ceived the Bronze Star for service 
in the European theater of war. 
He is the husband of Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Green ‘Rogers, 7340 North- 
moor drive, Clayton, and the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. — Murray 

s, 7122 Pershing avenue. 
en Ghesies P. Baldeck Jr., offi- 
eer in an Army signal battalion 
during the drive into Germany, 
has been awarded the Bronze Star. 
His parents live at 822 North 
Rock Hill road, Rock Hill. 

Lt. Edward C. Klick Jr., hus- 
band of Mrs. Dorothea H. Klick, 
4640 Carrie avenue, has received 
the Bronze Star for meritorious 
service in the European area. His 
parents live at 6908 Reder street, 
Pine Lawn. 

It. Bert L. Jacobs of 6604 San 
Bonita avenue, Clayton, has re- 
ceived the Bronze Star 


He is the son of Mr.| 


and Mrs. William H. Jenkins, 1040' has received the Bronze Star for 


and — 
Mrs. James A. McKeown, live at 
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torious achievement as _ liaison 
officer of an infantry battalion in 
Germany. 

Officer . - 


Warrant James 


‘Smith, member of an ordnance 


unit, has been awarded the Bronze 
Star for meritorious service in 
Belgium and Germany. He is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Roby L. 
Smith, 7608 arlington avenue, 
husband of 


First Sgt. Roy F. Garrison, 
member of an armored division, 


meritorious service in Germany. 
He is the husband of Mrs. Dor- 
othy Garrison, 4551 Arlington ave- 
nue, and the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B, Garrison, 4548 Gibson ave- 
nue. 

Master Sgt. Carl W. Gehner, 
husband of Mrs. Doris Gehner, 
3457 lowa avenue, and son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Oscar Gehner, 5051 
Thrush avenue, has received the 
Bronze Star for meritorious serv- 
ice in Europe. 

Master Sgt. Marvin H. Radloff, 
member of a quartermaster sec- 
tion, has been awarded the Bronze 
Star for meritorious service in 
supply operations on Mindanao. 
His mother, Mrs. Fannie Radloff, 
lives at 758 Kingsland avenue, Uni- 
versity City. 

Tech, Sgt. Cook L. Deal, mem- 
ber of an engineers’ corps unit, 
has been awarded the Bronze 


‘Star for meritorious service in in- 
Page, for- 
Liberator | 
been decorated | 
d Flying) 


stalling and maintaining a system 
of water supply for the Ninth 
ArmyinGermany. His wife, Mrs. 
Margie Deal, and two children live 
at 5411A Arsenal street. 

Sgt. Joseph B. Schaefer has re- 
ceived the Bronze Star for merito- 
rious achievement in Belgium and 
Germany. His mother, Mrs. Helen 
Schaefer, lives on Route 1, Flor- 
issant, 

Sgt. Clifford W. Benson, serv- 
ing as private secretary to Maj. 
Gen. Robert C. Macon with the 
army of occupation in Germany, 
has received the Bronze Star for 

eritorious service as_ section 
chief in charge of records of en- 
listed men. His mother, Mrs. Lib- 
bie Benson, lives at 1201 Verl 
place, Wellston. 


Master Sgt. Robert J. Schwarz, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Schwarz, 4619 Newport avenue, 
has received the Bronze Star for 
meritorious service in Europe. 

Sgt. John E. O'Hare has re- 
ceived the Bronze Star for mer- 
itorious service in the Pacific 
area. He wrote his sister, Mrs. A. 
Woodard, 1103 Palm street, that 


through the help of a colonel, who 


allowed the use of his “peep,” he 
had been able to visit his two 
brothers, Cpl. Allen J. O'Hare 
and Sgt. Thomas M. O’Hare, who 
were serving in the same area. 

Sgt. Norman H, Stengel, hus- 
band of Mrs, Agnes Stengel, 3431 
Abner place, was decorated with 
the Bronze Star for heroism in the 
Pacific area in carrying two seri- 
ously wounded men to safety un- 
der fire. 

Cpl. Frank J. Fernandez, mem- 
ber of an artillery unit on Luzon, 
has been awarded the Bronze 
Star. His mother, Mrs. Mary Fer- 
nandez, lives at 3022 Virginia 
avenue. 

Cpl. Thomas Halpin McNamara, 
member of an anti-aircraft unit in 
France, has been awarded. the 
Bronze Star for heroic achieve- 
ment in the face of the enemy on 


the morning of Feb. 24, when, al- 


though wounded, he gave first aid 
to others wounded in the same 


shell burst. He is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Z, McNamara, 
6138 Waterman avenue. - 

Pfc. Milton J. Kulisek has been 
posthumously awarded the Bronze 
Star, with citation for crossing 
and re-crossing a river in Holland 
last October under heavy artillery 


for meri. 


fire to repair broken wires, in 


'whichn action he lost his life. He 
was the husband of Mrs. Marie 
'Kulisek, 2037 Allen avenue, and 


the son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Kullsek, 1610 Picker street. 

Pfc. James FE. Conte, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Conte, 5334 South- 


west avenue, has been awarded 


the Bronze Star. He is a veteran 
of five campaigns in the European 
area and had received the Purple 
Heart for wounds suffered in ac- 
tion last December. 

Pfc. Chris Krastanoff, member 
of an engineer corps unit, has 
been awarded the Bronze Star for 
meritorious service in Germany. 
He is the husband of Mrs. Pauline 
Krastanoff, 1515A North Sixteenth 
street, and the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Naum Krastanoff, 2010 North 
Eleventh street. 

Pfc. Harold L. Briley, son of 
Mrs. Pauline Briley, 1883 South 
Fourteenth street, has been award- 
ed the Bronze Star. 

Lt. Herman R. Barthelmes, 
bomber pilot in the South Pacific 
area, has received the Air Medal 
with four Oak Leaf Clusters. He 
is the husband of Mrs. Mae Bar- 
thelmes, 3 McKnight lane, Ladue. 

Aviation Ordnanceman 3-C 
James D. Reardon, gunner on a 
Ventura bomber operating in the 
area of the Philippines, has re- 
ceived the Air Medal. His mother, 
Mrs. Marie Reardon, lives at 
3805A Lee avenue. 

Aviation Ordnanceman 2-C 
Glennon P. Corcoran, has been 
awarded a Gold Star in lieu of a 
second Air Medal for meritorious 
acts during night attack missions 
against enemy shipping and 
equipment in the Southwest Pa- 
cific. His home is on Route 7, 
Overland. 

Staff Sgt. Arthur Anderson, ra- 
dio operator-gunner on a Libera- 
tor bomber operating in the area 
of the East Indies, has been 
awarded the Air Medal. His wife, 
Mrs. Helen Anderson, lives at 
1505A Monroe street, and his 
mother, Mrs. Minnie Anderson, at 
5626 Caseyville avenue, East St. 
Louis. 

Sgt. Harry C. LePique, radio 
operator-gunner on a Liberator 
bomber based in the Philippines, 
has been awarded the Air Medal 
for meritorious achievement. His 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Le 
Pique, live at 4306A Linton. ave- 
nue. 

Sgt. Harry Polotnick, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob Polotnick, 5577A 
Ridge avenue, was wounded in 
action April 17 on Okinawa and 
has received the Purple Heart. 

Sgt. Manuel L, Diaz, ground 
armorer with the Army Air Forces 
in France, has received the Croix 
de Guerre. He is the husband of 
Mrs. Laverne Diaz, 9507 Kirchner 
avenue, Lemay, and the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Diaz, 120 West 
Kraus street. 

Other recipients of the Bronze 
Star award were: 

Maj. John B. Day, assistant 
chief of chaplains with an infan- 
try division in Europe. He is 
the son of Mrs. Mary P. Day, 
5536 Pershing avenue. 

Maj. Stanley R. Gates Jr., intel- 
ligence officer during the Italian 
campaign, 460 Catalina avenue, 
Webster Groves. 

Capt. Howard J. Camp, 

arper street. 

Capt. Winfred W. 
Fair Oaks, Ladue. 

Capt. Vincent 'W. Herherholt, 
medical corps officer, 2032 Geyer 
avenue, 

Capt. James C. McGuire, com- 
munications officer in Europe. He 
is the husband of Mrs. Eunice L. 
McGuire, 4153 Shenandoah avenue, 
and the son of Mrs. Anna B. Mc- 
Guire, 5725 Westminster place, 

Lt. John H. Becker, 3718 North 
Euclid avenue. 

Lt. Allen G. Davis, husband of 
Mrs. Janice Davis, 3857A DeTonty 
street. 

Lt. Henry Mohr, 3532 Dix ave- 
nue, Overland. 

Lt. Kenneth H. Voelker, 
Ashland avenue. 

Special Agent Paul L. Halloran, 
5095 Page boulevard, posthu- 
mously. 

Tech, Sgt. Victor J. Emmert, 
7059 Sutherland avenue. 

Tech. Sgt. Carl P. Prives, 3315 
Nebraska avenue. 

Tech, Sgt. Orville Schone, 
Charles. 

Staff Sgt. Victor J. Becker, 4138 
Taft avenue, 

Staff Set. 


2922 


5118 


St. 


James H. Copeland, 


CAST SIDE CRASH KILLS 
PLANE PILOT, STUDENT 


Former St. Louisan Dies in 
Air Accident at Green- 
wich, Conn. 


An airplane crash killed two 
men on the East Side, and a for- 
mer St. Louisan was killed in a 
crash at Greenwich, Conn. 

The men who died in the East 
Side crash were Edward Clanton, 
the pilot, and Arche E. Greene, 
who was taking flying lessons. 
The accident occurred Aug. 27 
when their plane stalled shortly 
after it took off from Curtis-Parks 
Airport. Clanton lived at 9514 
Edmond drive, Overland. Greene 
lived at 804 South Florissant road, 
Ferguson. 

Paul F. Berdanier Jr. of Scars- 
dale, N. Y., vice president of the 
advertising firm of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York City, 
was killed when the plane he was 
piloting crashed into a marsh at 
Greenwich. The crash of Ber- 
danier’s plane occurred Aug. 18. 
He was the son of a former Post- 


Dispatch staff artist. and was a/| 
graduate of Washington Univer- 
sity. 


EX-JUDGE JOYNT CO-TRUSTEE 
OF ROBERT CAMPBELL ESTATE 


Former Circuit Judge John W. 
Joynt has been appointed co- 
trustee of the estate of Robert 
Campbell, pioneer St, Louis fur 
trader. Appointment was made 
Aug. 28 by Circuit Judge Eugene 
J. Sartorius. 

Joynt succeeds the late Allen C. 
Orrick. He will serve as co-trus- 
tee with the St, Louis Union Trust 
Co. Since the death of Campbell's 
son, Hazlett Kyle Campbell, in 
1938, about $1,400,000 of the trust 
estate originally valued at $2- 
000,000 has been distributed 
among heirs. 


| 


Charlot, 49) 


husband of Mrs. Frances Cope- 
land, 3013 Kossuth avenue. 

Staff Sgt. John E. Peters, 111 
East Holden avenue, Lemay. 

Staff Sgt. William F. Wilson Jr., 
2817 Caroline street. 

Sgt. Edward J. Butler Jr., 6124 
Waterman avenue, posthumously. 

Sgt. Hugo J. Kraemer Jr., 3705 
Iowa avenue. 

Sgt. Juliano A. Presti, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Presti, 1327 Sars- 
field place, 

Sgt. King A. Radley, 414 West 
Washington avenue, Kirkwood. 

Sgt. Herman T. Rohrbach, 5517 
Pershing avenue. 


Sgt. Ernest L. Stroup, husband | 
of Mrs. Gladys M. Stroup, 2922A 
Rutger street. 


Marine Cpl. Robert J. Gerling, | 
son of Mr. and Mrs. H. Gerling, | 
2339 Sulphur avenue. 

Cpl. Ralph Koch, St. Charles. 

Cpl. Fred J. Mayer, 4223 Lex- 
ington avenue, 

Pfe. Robert L. 
Hawthorne avenue, 
Groves. | 

Pfc. Henry Bextermueller, West 
Alton. | 

Pfc. Jack E. Compton, son of| 
Lytton Compton, 439 Harrison 
avenue, Ferguson. 

Pfc. Milan G. Hornak, 2131 Ann) 
avenue. 

Pfc. John McDonald, 5026 Maple 
avenue. 

Pfc. John H. Naive, 5431 Reber 
place, 

Pfe. Francis M. O’Malley, 6028 
Pershing avenue. 

Pfe. K. J. Wahlbrink, 4125 Sac- 
ramento avenue. 

Pvt. L. G. J. Muese, 3152A Park 
avenue, 

Pvt. John L. Rider, 2020 James 
street. 

Pvt. Thomas R. Waggoner, 1523 
Menard stree 


D. Aligler, 491 
Webster 


7 FROM AREA FOUND 
IN JAP PRISON CAMPS 


Two Survivors of Sinking of 
Cruiser Houston Among 
Those Liberated. 


Two men who survived the sink- 
ing of the cruiser Houston were 
among seven from the St. Louis 
area who have been released from 
Japanese prison camps, the War 
and Navy Department announced. 


Those from the Houston were 
Seaman Wayne Johnson, son of 
Mr, and Mrs. Charles E, Johnson, 
1255A Niedringhaus avenue, Gran- 
ite City, and Seaman Eugene E. 
Lehnhoff, son of August G. Lehn- 
hoff, 607 Pope avenue. 

Others listed included: 

Marine Cpl. Henry L. Durrwach- 
ter Jr., captured on Wake Island. 
His parents live at 1488 Stewart 
place, 

Marine Pfc. Oliver M. Prom- 
nitz, captured with the fall of 
Corregidor to the Japanese in 
May 1942. He is the son of Mrs. 
Mary Kraleman, 1827 Kennett 
place. 

Marine Pfe. John Rogatch, cap- 
tured in the Philippines. His 
mother, Mrs. M. Rogatch, lives at 
2309 Salisbury street. 

Machinist’s Mate Richard Hull, 
son of Mrs. I, M. Hull of Ladue. 

Pfc, James Hoops, 7754 How 
avenue, University City. 

Garland M, Anderson, a civilian 
repairman, employed in the Phil- 
ippines at the time of the Japa- 
nese conquest. His home is at 
3125 St. Vincent avenue. 

Maj. Charles Boxer, former 
chief of British Army Intelligence 
at Hong Kong, who was identified 
as the father of her daughter by 
Miss Emily Hahn, former St. 
Louisan and author of “China to 
Me,” has been liberated, dispatch- 
es from Manila said. 

Last March, Maj. Boxer was re- 
ported to have been executed by 
the Japanese, but Miss Hahn only 
remarked, “I do not intend to be- 
lieve the rumor.” Her daughter, 
Carola, is 3 years old. 


GASTON F. DUBOIS RETIRED 
AS MONSANTO CO, OFFICER 


Gaston F. DuBois retired Sept. 
1 as vice president and member 
of the executive committee of 
Monsanto Chemical Co, after 40 
years of service with the company. 


He will continue to serve as a 
consultant, and will remain a com- 
pany director. 

Du Bois last year was awarded 
the Perkin Medal for 1943 by the 
American section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry in recogni- 
tion of hig outstanding work in 
applied chemistry. He served as 
production manager of the Mon- 
santo Co, from 1913 to 1920, be- 
came vice president and technical 
director in 1.20, and in 1930 was 
named vice president in charge of 
research and development. In 
1939 he was elected to the com- 
pany’s executive committee. 

He was born in Switzerland, 
and in 1903 received a degree in 
chemical engineering from _ the 
Federaly Polytechnic Institute at 
Zurich. He lives with his wife 
and three children at 8 Crestwood 
drive, Clayton. 


Arthur T. Stewart Found Dead. 

A body ‘identified as that of 
Arthur T. Stewart, public relations 
officer for the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, was found floating near 
a beachfront bathholise at Galves- 
ton, Tex., Aug. 17. Stewart had 


my ||Police 


2 TRAFFIC DEATHS 


INCREASED TOT! 
10 75 BY SEPT. 6 


Chief Mitchell 
Warns of Danger From 
Increased Use of Old 
Motor Vehicles. 


Twelve persons were reported 


"er | killed in the St, Louis area in auto- 
mer |} MObile accidents 


from Aug. 16 
through Sept. 6, and a St. Loulsan 
was killed near Chicago, 

Up to Sept. 6 60 persons have 
been killed in automobile acci- 
dents and 15 have met death as a 
result of streetcar accidents this 
year, as compared with 53 motor 
vehicle and 14 streetcar deaths in 
the corresponding period last year 
in this area. 

Sixty-one of the 75 persons 
killed were pedestrians. Fourteen 
children have been killed as com- 
pared with six in the first eight 
monthr of 1944. 

Chief of Police James J. Mitch- 
ell warned motorists to be par- 
ticularly cautious the next few 


} months, as automobiles and tires 
}are in poor condition because of 


lack of proper re airs during the 
war. Since gasoline rationing has 
been suspended, Mitchell said, the 
volume of street traffic has in- 
creased 50 per cent. 


Street Sprinkler Crushes Boy. 

Louis Edward Starek, 11 years 
old, son of Rudolph J. Starek, 
4734 Minnesota avenue, was 
crushed to death Aug. 29 when he 
fell from his bicyc’e beneath the 
wheels of a city street cleaning 
department sprinkling truck in 
the 4700 block of Pennsylvania 
avenue. 

August F. Eulentrop, 8412 Hume 
street, Overland, died Aug. 25 of 
injuries suffered three days be- 
fore when an automobile in which 
he was riding struck a safety 
zone standard in the 2100 block 
of South Jefferson avenue. 

Rudolph Sommer Sr., 1805 Vir- 
ginia Lane, Kirkwood, a car clean- 
er for the Public Service Co., was 
killed Aug. 15, when he was struck 
by an automobile driven by 
Charles J. Stephans, 110 East 
Madison avenue, Kirkwood, at 
Craig ‘drive and Rose Hill ave- 
nue, Kirkwood. 

Frank Gisler Jr., 4729 South 
Broadway; and Miss Rose Marie 
Goeke, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph A: Goeke, 732 Bellerive 
avenue, were burned to death 
Aug. 16>when the automobile in 
which they were riding on Bay- 
less avenue near Hildesheim ave; 
nue, Gardenville, struck an elec- 
_ light standard and caught 
ire. 


Trucks Oollide Head-on. 

Al Richert, 8218 North Broad- 
way, was crushed to death Aug. 
21 under the truck he was driving 
after a head-on collision with an- 
other truck driven by Virgil 
Snead of Utz Lane, Florissant, on 
Highway 66 near the intersection 
of Highway 99. 

Jack O’Brien of Robertson, a 
railroad section foreman, was 
struck by an automobile driven by 
Wilbert F. Richter, 4112 Oakwood 
avenue, Pine Lawn, as he was 
crossing Highway 66 near Lam- 
bert-St. Louis Field Aug. 26. 

Robert Richard Jones, 7 years 
old, son of Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Jones, Reading avenue at Midland 
boulevard, Overland, was crushed 
beneath a truck in which he was 
riding when it overturned in a 
ditch on Midland boulevard near 
the Fee Fee road, Aug. 29. 

Arthur James Dixon, 5118 Mce- 
Kissock avenue, suffered fatal in- 
juries when an ‘automobile driven 
by William Ellington, 5123 Mc- 
Kissock, in which he was riding, 
collided at the intersection o 
Highway 66 and _ Bellefontaine 
road with an automobile driven 
by Lloyd Usery of Decatur, II, 
Aug. 31. 


Lewis Donaldson, 16 years old, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar F. Don- 
aldson of Pattonville, St. Louis 
county, was killed by a dairy 
truck driven by Roy Bettis, 3501 
Tennyson avenue, Overland, as 
the boy was riding his bicycle in 
the 1000 block of St. Charles Rock 
road, Sept, 4. 

Jesse E, Bahr, 435 North Thir- 
tieth street, was killed by an auto- 
mobile driven by Larry Kernan, 
16 years old, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. H. Kernan, 1412 St. Louis ave- 
nue, in the 2700 block of Louisi- 
ana avenue, Aug. 19. 


Pedestrian Injured Fatally. 

Orville Partney, 2537 North 
Thirty-eighth street, Fairmont 
City, was killed Aug, 31 when he 
was struck by an automobile 
driven by George Schmidt Jr., 12 
North Virginia avenue, Belleville, 
as he was walking along United 
States Highway 40 near his home. 

Henry Gose, 55 years old, St. 
Charles, Mo., was injured fatally 
Aug. 25 while working as a re- 
pair man on old Highway 40 near 
St. Peters, Mo. State Highway 
patrolmen said one of the trucks 
being used in the repair work 
backed over Gose. 

Harry Heifetz, 619 Forest court, 
Clayton, was killed and nine other 
persons injured in an automobile 
collision on Labor day on Route 
54 near Monee, Ill., near Chicago. 

The injured were Mrs. Eva Hei- 
fetz: their chauffeur, Oliver Sat- 
terlee, of Shelby, Mich.; Andrew 
Demand, of Chicago Heights, III, 
driver of the other automobile and 
six passengers in Demand’'s motor 
car. 


Child Dies of Burns. 


Naomi Radford, 5-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Radford, 3957 Kossuth avenue, 
died Aug. 30 at City Hospital of 


burns suffered Aug. 29. Her moth-| 


er, Mrs. Anna Radford, who was 
treated at City Hospital for burns 
suffered in an attempt to save 
her daughter's life, told police the 


gone to Galveston on a business! child’s clothing caught fire while 


trip. He lived at 406 Clara ave- 


nue, 


she was playing with burning pa- 
|pers in the back yard 


U, S. TAXES PAID 


ine ee SERES OF LABOR 
sans enaeOPUTES SOLVED, 
~ menet NEW ONES: ARISE 


District. 

Missourians paid $1,146,082,235 | 
in Federal taxes in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1945. 

This is the first time in the 
state’s history that the  billion- 
dollar mark was exceeded, it was 
said by Collector James P. Finne- 
gan, and presents a striking con- 


Railroad, Bus _ Strikes 
Averted in Area—WLB 
Called in Union Elec- 


trast to the $48,000,000 paid in 1934 
and he $167,000,000 paid in 1941, 
last prewar year. 

Collections in this state in 1944 
came to  $971,021,894, ‘Finnegan 
said. On the national level, col- | 
lections this year totaled $43,800,- 


tric Flareup. 


Several labor disputes arose, or 


averted. 


Price Violations, Lack o 
Proper Records Charged 


by Government. 


were in process of adjustment, in 
387,575 as compared to last year's 
riers’ strike. 

The bulk of the Missouri pay-|. Two transportation atrikea which 
ments this year came from the| would heve affected the St. Louis 
Eastern District, comprising the | 

‘area were 
in the eastern half of the state,| Strike of locomotive firemen and 
Which paid in $843,521,581 as/engineers on the Illinois Central 
against the Western District col-| Rajjroad, resulting from a juris- 
ure for the Eastern District rep-| dictional dispute between their re- 
resented an increase of 19.4 per | spective unions over seniority lists 
rages = ow go Peedi. noted | gineers, was avoided when Pres- 
<a — cheer ad seroma te ident Truman on Aug. 24 ordered 
Be ee seizure of the road by the Office 
hy SUED IN ; WEEKS Bus drivers of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Transportation Co, threat- 
ened to strike because of wage 
, War Labor Board which they held 
'to be inadequate. The company 
signed a new contract Aug. 31 
f| scale, with increases retroactive 
to Aug. 15, 1944. 
A jurisdictional dispute at Union 
threatened to cause a_ strike, 
}caused Secretary of Labor Lewis 
|B. Schwellenbach to request the 
dividuals and business firms in| 
the St. Louis area with violating |‘e first such request made of it 
Office of Price Since the Japanese surrender. Two 
: in Ynited | AFL unions objected to a demand 
ee ee ee 1g | force a union shop provision. The 
and Sept 5. Triple damages for | “IO absorption of the independ= 
ate joa ent Tri-State Utility Workers’ 
in some of the actions, objected, caused the AFL bod 

| ‘ted, ies 

Defendants and charges in each |, . . 
suit weré: Items, Inc., Belleville, | o ask the National Labor Rela- 
800 damages asked; Stolze loa election among the employes. 
Co., Belleville, overcharges on) Car Plant Strike Settled. 
charges on lumber sales, $12,000| returned to work Aug. 20, the 
damages. company reported. The dispute, 

Herman Rudolff. Midland Poul-| Which resulted from a sitdown of 
way, overcharges on poultry; | resolved to the satisfaction of the 
Louis Kunin and Adolph Kusmer, | company and the CIO United 
Joe the Chicken Man, 1427 South | Steel Workers of America, Local 
try, $450 damages. Striking steel workers at the 

Keeping of Records. | Granite City and East St. Louis 

Nu-Mode Garment Co. 1211/| plants of American Steel Foun- 
Sportswear Co., 923 Washington | one day after receiving a War La- 
avenue; Louis V. Gutman and Da-|bor Board back-to-work order. 
vid A. Gutman, Gutman Depart-| About 3000 workers here joined 


the period of the newspaper car- 
$40,121,760, 232. 
city of St. Louis and 54 counties | A threatened 
lection of $302,560,654. The fig-| 
cent over last year, while an in-|for promotion of firemen to en- 
of Defense Transportation. 
(IN CHARGES BY (PA esres recommendations by the 
| providing a satisfactory wage 
Electric Co. of Missouri, which 
Injunction suits charging 41 in-| War Labor Board to intervene, 
Administration | 
regulations wree filed lof the CIO Utility Workers to en- 
alleged overcharges were sought | union. to which the S0%. wales 
overdbasact em vatied enum $95. | 1008 Board to hold a representa- 
Liese Lumber Co., Belleville, over- eT’ who went on strike Aug. 13 
try & Egg Co., 1011 North Broad-/| about 20 sheetmetal workers, was 
Broadway, overcharges on _ poul-| 1055. 
Washington avenue; Shipton | dries ended their walkout Aug. 21, 
ment Store, 8001 Forsythe boule-| another 4100 of the company’s em- 


vard, Clayton; E. J. O’Brien and 
Francis M. O’Brien, Topper’s Ex- 
clusive Millinery, 5047 


ployes in plants elsewhere in the 
strike, which began when the un- 


Gravois | ion charged the company with re- 


avenue; Louis Rubenstein, United | fusal to bargain on a basis set by 
Stores Co.; D. N. Grosberg, Bail-| the WLB. The strikers were mem- 


ey’s Department Store, 6204 Eas- 
ton avenue; Ben Emert, Evelyn’s, 
2644 Cherokee street; all charged 
with failure to keep proper rec- 
ords. 


Aalco Wrecking & Supply Co.,| 


1301 Chouteau avenue, overcharges 


on used lumber, $7324 damages; 
‘Steve Gg@ntner, A.B.C. Furniture & 
Moving Co., 2909 South Broadway, 
‘overcharge on used refrigerator, 
$129 damages: Roy Earls, Earls’ 
Chevrolet Co. Steelville, over- 
charge on used truck, $1327 dam- 
ages. 

Lucian and Sarah Fletcher, 
overcharge on rent at 2434 Ash- 
land avenue, $120 damages: John 
and Ethel Monken, overcharge on 
rent at 14 and 16 West C street, 
Belleville, $912 damages; George 
and Florence Kohl, overcharges 
on rent at 705 East Washington 
avenue, Belleville, $882 damages; 
Sylvester and Loraine Henshaw, 
overcharges on rent at 312 South 


bers of the CIO United Steel 
Workers. 

Work was resumed at the Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Co, 
plant, near Alton, Aug. 29. The 
employes, members of the United 
Mine Workers, District 50, went 
on strike Aug. 3, charging com- 
pany bad faith in collective bar- 
gaining. They returned to work 
on a WLB order to end the satrike. 
| The strike of telephone workers 
against the Madison Ordnance 
, Reclamation Center was ended 
| Aug. 31. While is lasted, com- 
munications with the plant, op- 
erated by the George A. Fuller 
Co., were cut off. The strike re 
sulted from a jurisdictional dis- 
pute between the Southwestern 
Telephone Workers Union and the 
AFL International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers over installa- 
tion of an intraplant communica- 
tions system. 

Back Pay at Cartridge Plant. 


Jackson street, Belleville, $546 Night shift workers at Western 
damages. |Cartridge Co., East Alton, includ- 
Edith Zerban, failure to regis-|ing those who have been laid off 
ter property at 501 Sycamore | or entered military service since 
street, Belleville; Dougherty Real | Jan. 17, 1944, will receive back pay 
Estate Co., 109 South Seventh | increases ranging from 5 to 8 centg 
street, failure to properly register|an hour, W. C. Hambleton, busi- 
property at 5629 Enright avenue,;ness agent of the AFL Inter- 
311 North Whittier street and/ national Association of Machinists, 
6152 Waterman avenue; Henry/ announced Aug. 29. 
Benda, automobile service station, The back pay, estimated by 
2923 Cherokee street, failure to} Hambleton at approximately $750,- 
list maximum prices; Benjamin | 000, was agreed to in the extension 
Sherman, cleaning and tailoring|of a union contract based on the 
establishment, 3708 Shreve avenue,| company acceptance of a WLB 
failure to list maximum prices. order. 
Price Violations Alleged. Railway Express Agency drivers 
Wetterbau Grocer Co., 120 Mon-|and other employes in the St. 
roe street, overcharges on fruits| Louis area were included among 
and vegetables; St. Louis .Crystal|the 7500 company workers whose 
Water and Soda Co., 704 South! request for & wage increase was 
Bovle avenue, tie-in sales of rum/|denied by the National Railway 
and wines with bourbon whiskey;| Panel Emergency Board on Aug. 
Vido Morovich, tavern, 2100 Gra-| 27. In St. Louis, the employes, 
tiot street, overcharge on liquor, | represented by the AFL Teamsters’ 
$250 damages: James RBecker,| Union, had requested a wage in- 
Mitchell's Poultry Co., 4219 West | crease of 10 cents an hour. 
Easton avenue, overcharges on/| The AFL Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
poultry, $200 damages. Association of the United States 
William W. Pederson, Marvland | and Canada has been certified by 
Heights, slaughter and sale of| the NLRB as bargaining agent for 
livestock without collection of ra-| hourly paid employes of the 
tion points and failure to file| Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Alton. 
proper reports; Big Bend Lumber Voluntary check-off of union 
Co., 3515 Big Bend boulevard,| dues has been ordered by the 
Maplewood, overcharges on lum-| WLB for employes of the Pitts- 
ber, $200 damages: Independent | burgh Plate Glass Co. and Libby- 
Plumbing and Heating Supply| Owens-Ford Glass Co. Employes 
Co., 1119 Chestnut street, over-| of the Pittsburgh company’s Crys- 
charges on pipe, $250 damages. tal City plant were affected by 
Central Pipe and Supply Co.,|the order. The provision extends 
2109 North Broadway, overcharges| the modified union shop agree- 
on pipe, $179 damages; Arthur E. | ment for the present contract pe- 
Williams, 1426 Devlin avenue,/ riod between the two companies 
overcharge on used refrigerator, and the CIO Federation of Glass, 
$325 damages: Jewell Williams,} Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers. 
2727 Henrietta avenue, overcharge Midwestern employers who 
on used refrigerator, $283 dam-/| granted V-J day holidays to em- 
ages. ployes without loss of pay be- 
tween 7 p. m. Aug. 14 and mid- 
night Aug. 16, have not violated 
the wage stabilization law, WLB 
regional chairman Jack G,. Day 
at Kansas City has announced. 
Day also said that employers were 
rermitted to pay workers holiday 


oe ns 


Safe and $5456 Stolen. 


A safe containing $5456 in cash 
was stolen Sept. 4 from the Nor 
side theater, 3630 North Grand 
boulevard. Theft of a small safe 
(containing $400 cash, Sept. 3, from | 
‘the Star Service Station, 4216 Nat-[ rates or allow them equivalent 
‘ural Bridge avenue, also was re-| time off for work performed dur- 
| ported. | ing the period. 
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BY AUDITOR SMITH p: IN SAUOTINGS IN 


D-< WALTER BAUMGARTEN He had played a prominent part 


of 5032 Westminster place was/|in the tax fraud investigations of 
fire which destroyed his summer cratic boss of Kansas City, and 
Two Were Service Men 


burned to death Aug. 23 in a!|Tom Pendergast, the late Demo- 
home near Fish Creek, Wis. He | A] Capone, Chicago gangster. 
| was 67 years old. | Mr. Riley was 57 years old. He 
| Mrs. Baumgarten awakened to had been an internal revenue 
—Madison Police Chief 


find the house filled with smoke | agent in St. Louis since 1918, ex- 
which was apparently coming |cept for assignment outside the 

and Wife Found by 
Daughter. 


70 BRITISH CHILDREN 
END WAR EXILE,FIND 
PARENTS STRANGERS 


By JOHN A. PARRIS 


SOUTHAMPTON, England (AP) 
—Seventy British children driven 
into exile by German bombers five 
years ago came home Aug. 31, but 
many left their hearts and dreams 
in the United States and returned 
as strangers to the land of their 
birth. 

They spoke odd words with an 
accent strange to the British. 

They had been away so long 
and many were so young when 
they left that some did not recog- 
nize their mothers and fathers. 

The 70 lined the deck of the New 


‘from the kitchen. After arousing | . ases. , 
Department her huband, she left the house ee ee pemese sti 
‘summon help, — SE EREM 
Dr. Baumgarten, who was at-| ern I. Keeter, a member of the 

. 3 z |tached to the staff of St. Luke's | engineering department of South- 
tion in Conflict With Hospital, was apparently trapped | western Bell Telephone Co, for the 
| by flames in his second-floor bed- last 24 years, died Aug. 15 of 

jroom, The cause of the blaze | coronary thrombosis at his home, 


Revenue 


. . By a Staff Correspondent of the 
Flouting New Constitu- | 


| Post-Dispatch. 
| JEFFERSON CITY—A shake- 
up of the State Highway Depart- 
‘ment, which was forecast by the 


Leonard Proposal. Post-Dispatch June 12 after Gov. 


_—— 


By CURTIS A. BETTS 


State Political Correspondent of 


the Post-Dispatch. 


JEFFERSON CITY—A _ sharp 
conflict exists between a proposal 
for setting up a state revenue de- 
partment in exact conformity with 
the new Constitution and a pa- 
tronage-grabbing proposal, ema- 
nating from State Auditor Forrest 
Smith, Democrat. Smith’s plan 
would destroy virtually all the 
powers the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended should be 
lodged in the department, and put 
them under Smith. 

A subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Governmental Re- 
organization gullibly accepted the 
Smith proposal several weeks ago, 
but it has not been acted on yet 
by the full committee. 

The proposal setting up the rev- 
enue department was prepared by 
Senator Arnold Leonard 
Joplin, and copies were mailed 
Aug. 17 to members of the Senate 
Ways and Means Committee for 
their individual study before it is 
taken up by the committee for 
formal action in September. 

Leonard’s Proposal. 


Leonard approached the prob- 


lem from the standpoint of creat-| 


ing a workable department within 
the intent of the Constitution, and 


(Rep.), | 


house to the ground was not de- 
‘termined. 
Three children also survive. 


oe burned the eight-room 


Walter Poleman, retired lum- 
berman, died of infirmities of age 
at his home, 5720 Clemens avenue, 
Sept. 2. He was 82 years old. 
Mr. Poleman was born at Co- 
lumbus, Miss. For many years 
until his retirement, he was presi- 
dent of the Western Tie & TLum- 
ber Co. He was a member of the 
Bellerive Country Club and a 
charter member of the Missouri 
Athletic Club. Surviving are his 
wife, Mrs. Bessie F, Poleman: a 
daughter, Mrs. Marie L. Jackman, 
and a son, Thomas T. Poleman. 
Burial was in Oak Grove Ceme- 
tery. 


' 


_ Lionel R. Viterbo, consulting 
and structural engineer in this 
city for the past 41 years, died 
Aug. 16 at his home, 606 East Polo 
drive, Clayton. 

He was a member of the firm 
of Brussell & Viterbo which did 
the engineering work for a num- 
ber Of hotels and office buildings 
here and throughout the. Midwest 
and Southwest. Mr. Viterbo was 


/a member of the American Soci- 
‘ety of Civil Engineers and tie En- 


gineers Club of St. Louis. He 
was a graduate of the University 
of Paris. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 


|Alline Bolin Viterbo, and one son, 
Albert E. Viterbo. Funeral serv- 
did not follow the plan of some ices were Aug. 18, with interment 
of the Senate Republicans of at- in Oak Grove Cemetery. 
tempting to divide the patronage | _——— 

of state departments equally be-| 
tween the two major political par- 
ties. Under the Leonard propusal 
the patronage would go to the 
Democrats under the present ad- 


ignored politics. 
Although he is a Republican, he 


Miss Sara M. Conlon, assistant 
music supervisor in St. Louis pub- 
lic schools from 1917 to 1940 and 
an instructor in music at Blow 
‘School, died Aug. 27 at her sum- 
ministration, If the Republicans | mer home in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
should carry the state in the 1948; Miss Conlon, who was about 60 
election, it would then go to the years old, also taught at Central 
Republicans. ‘and Beaumont high schools, and 

The intent of the Constitution,, was a member of the University 
clearly expressed, is that the State of, Wisconsin faculty before com- 
Auditor shal] be limited in his ing to St. Louis. She was a cousin 
duties to post-audits of state de- of the Rev. John H. O’Donnell, 
partments and subdivisions of the president of Notre Dame Univer- 
state, and to the issuance of war- sity, who was the celebrant of 
rants to pay public accounts after | the funeral mass Aug. 30 in Grand 
they have been approved and cer-| Rapids, She lived at 600 North 
tified to him by the comptroller | Kingshighway. 
in the revenue department. | seen ien 

Notwithstanding this Smith sub-| Funeral services for Miss Edith 
mitted to the subcommittee on |G, Campbell, a teacher and prin- 

overnmental reorganization a/cipal in the public schools for 
Fil giving him as State Auditor more than 45 years, who died Sept. 
the power to determine the 1 of infirmities of age at St. 
amount of tax, license or fee due Luke’s Hospital, were held Sept. 
the state by every taxpayer and/5 at St. Francis Xavier (College) 
the power to examine the tax-|Church with burial in Bellefon- 


(7200 Melrose avenue, University 
'Citv, He was 47 years old. 

| Mr. Keeter is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Louise Nicholson 
'Keeter, and three children, Jane, 
| Susan and Charles Keeter. 

as 

| Chyist J. Hoffmeister, an asso- 
‘clate in the C. Hoffmeister Un- 
dertaking & Livery Co., 7814 South 
Broadway, which was founded by 
his grandfather in 1858, died Aug. 
26 at St. Anthony’s Hospital after 
« short illness. Funeral services 
lwere held three days later at St. 
‘Andrew’s Catholic Church in Le- 
‘may, followed by burial in SS. 
'Peéeter and Paul’s Cemetery. 

Mr. Hoffmeister was associated 
with his brother, George W. Hoff- 
meister, in the operation of the 
‘company. He was 65 years old, 
‘and lived at 777 Pardella avenue, 
Lemay. He is surviyed by his 
wife, Mrs. Cecelia Hoffmeister, 
and three sons, Charles C., George 
E. and Linus C. Hoffmeister. 


es 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sterling McKit- 
trick, a member of an old_ St. 
Louis family, died Sept. 2 of in- 
firmities of age, at her home at 
Dublin, N. H., where she had lived 
for 15 years. Burial took place 
there. 

Mrs. McKittrick, who was 80 
years old, was the widow of Thom- 
as H. McKittrick, wholesale dry 
goods merchant. They left St. 
Louis about 20 years ago. Her fa- 
ther was Edward C. Sterling, an 
early St. Louis capitalist. Surviv- 
ing are two brothers and two sis- 
ters, all living in the East. They 
are Robert D. Sterling, Frederick 
A. Sterling, Mrs. Alma Porter and 
Mrs. Reginald Frost. 


Dr. Bert Coughlin of 1222 Belle- 
vue avenue, Richmond Heights, 
died Aug. 29 at St. Mary’s Hospi- 
tal of a heart attack and was 
|buried in Calvary Cemetery follow- 
‘ing funeral services at St. Luke’s 
|\Catholic Church, 1400 Bellevue ave- 
inue. He was 44 years old. 
| Dr. Coughlin was a graduate of 
‘the University of Missouri and 
Washington University Medical 
School. After serving his intern- 
‘Ship at Jackson’s Clinic, Madison, 
| Wis., he returned to St. Louis and 
itaught anatomy at St. Louis Uni- 
‘versity Medical School for eight 
years. He was attached to the 
‘staffs of St. Mary’s and St. John’s 
hospitals. 

His wife, Mrs. 
Coughlin, survives. 


Edythe Patton 


Mrs. Henrietta H. Eoff, former 
voice instructor at Lindenwood 
‘College, St. Charles, died of in- 
‘firmities of age Aug, 27 in Kan- 
sas City, Kan. She was 86 years 
old. 

Mrs. Eoff taught at Lindenwood 
‘College front 1915 to 1917, where 
‘her brother, the late Dr, John L. 
‘Roemer, was president for 25 
years until his death in 1940. She 
was house mother 


for sororities 
‘at Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege and the University of Kansas 
until 1929, when she moved to 
|Kansas City. She is survived by 
ijtwo daughters. 


payers’ books. Should Smith's plan |taine Cemetery. 
be approved by the Legislature; Miss Campbell, who was 75 
the revenue department would be years old, retired in 1936 as prin- 
little more than a cashier receiv-|¢ipal of Clark School where she 
ing the money Smith said was had served since 1918. She also 
due. taught at the Jefferson, Field, 
Convention's Intention. Lyon and DesPeres schools. She 
The delegates of the Constitu- | lived at the Forest Park Hotel. 
tional Convention are available to : ee ;, 
show that the convention cchamdhe| Harry T. Riley, investigator 
: ‘with the internal revenue agents 
ed to deprive Smith and all other | . anh 99 
elective state officers of any con-| Office in St. Louis, died Aug. 
trol over the collection of state Of a heart attack at his home, 
taxes and licenses. and to place 235 St. Louis avenue, Ferguson. 
complete supervision of collec- ===— = , 
tions in a new department in. 
which they would have no voice. FWA ADVANCES CITY $43,275 
Smith was to be deprived of his 
present authority to collect the 10 PREPARE PUBLIC WORKS 
state sales tax and to supervise 
the collection of the state income! Advances of $43,275 from the 
tax, two departments in his of-| Federal Works Agency toward the 
5: age —_. og sap sees 4 cost of preparing postwar plans 
employes and whic ave enable 
him to build up a personal po- for public improvements have 
litical machine which has resulted | been received by the city, it was 
his repeated re-election each four| announced by Milton M. Kinsey, 
years for the past 12. president of the Board of Public 
Smith is not the type of poli- |, 4 3 
tician to give up political patron-| °©'Y'°®: 
age and its resulting personal; The amount constitutes one half 
value without a fight, and he pro-| of the allocation made by the 
duced the bill which would not agency with the remaining half 
only have retained his present pat-|to be paid when the plans are 
ronage but would have increased| completed. The funds are ad- 
it. ‘vanced under the terms of the 
He has an engaging personality | George bill which provides that 
and is a persuasive talker. Hejthe recipient repay the interest- 
has brought under his spell several | free loans when the construction 
Republican Senators at least tem-|is undertaken, Kinsey said. 
porarily, but he still faces a firht | The projects designated in the 
when his plan goes before the! advances are: Hospital for the 
whole Governmental Reorganiza- chronically ill, $17,000; parks and 
tion Committee. | | recreation, $3750; fire and police 
Fight May Go to Senate. ‘telephone and telegraph systems, 
In the meantime the Leonard $16,500, and street improvements, 
nace will be taken up by the $6025. 
ays and Means Committee, | 
which is expected to approve it. | 
If the two bills should receive ap- SUIT SEEKS 710 SET ASIDE 
proval by the respective commit- 
tees the fight will then go to the | SALE OF LAND FOR AIRPORT 
2g Sevdiergenalle is for a| _ 5u.- to set aside the sale to the 
department of revenue under a City of St. Louis on Aug. 8 of a 
$7500-a-year director, which would | %20-acre island near the conflu- 
collect all revenues due the state,|ence of the Mississippi and Mis- 
except the property taxes, which Suri rivers, to become part of the 
would continue to be collected by|COlumbia Bottoms Airport, was 
county collectors. filed Aug. 24 in circuit court at 
There would be five divisions|Clayton. The peitioners, a group 
within the department, collection, | owning farm land on the river 
budget and comptroller, assess-| bank facing the island, contended 
ment, appeals and equalization,| the 320 acres represented an ac- 
and procurement. |cretion and wags part of their 
The collection department would property, and therefore could not 
have the job of collecting the rev-| be sold by St. Louis County. 
enues, and checking the accuracy! Plaintiffs include Mr. and Mrs. 
of the payments. The budget and George Rosenkoetter, Mrs. Annie 
comptroller division would pre- Kuetteman, George H. Kollas and 
pare the annual budget for ap- his sisters, Miss Ida C, Kollas and 
“proval of the Governor, and the Miss Fredericka Kollas. Defend- 
comptroller would make the pre-| ants were the City of St. Louis; 
audit of all state accounts and its agent in the pufchase, Frank 
certify them to the Auditor for|J. R. Wehrle, and fhe three mem- 
the issuance of the warrant to bers of the County Court, 
pay them. The division of assess- | mnaserecneeennceteneiyesnndatesnccen 
Ment would assess all railroads, | Richard Hager Estate $100,587. 
bridges and public utilities. The| The estate of Richard G. Hager, 
division of appeals and equaliza-| president of the C. Hager & Son 
tion would be constituted as the Hinge Manufacturing Co. was 
State Tax Commission with five | valued at $100,587 in an inventory 
members, which would equalize filed in Probate Court. Hager be- 
the assessment of property as be- | queathed his estate to his widow, 
tween counties, and would hear| Mrs. Maud D. Hager, 3443 Haw- 
appeals of individual taxpayers.|thorne boulevard, and his son, J. 
The division of procurement would|W. Hager of Mason road, St. 
be the State purchasing depart-| Louis county. 
ment. disease Aug. 4. 


CIRCUS PAYROLL TRUCK ROBBED 
OF $15,000 BY 4 MEN AT ALTON 


A search for four men who stole 
a circus payroll truck from the 
Clyde Beatty Wild Animal Circus 
at Alton Aug. 18 and escaped with 
$15,000, is being made by Alton 
police. 

Walter Rogers of York, S. C., a 
mechanic employed by the circus, 
Said two of the robbers forced 
him to drive the truck from the 
circus grounds, Thomas MacMa- 
hon, circus transportation man- 
ager, entered a taxicab driven by 
Lewis Bobo of East St. Louis and 


pursued the truck. Two armed 
men in an automobile forced the 
cab to stop and then followed the 
truck. 


At an isolated oil dump, near 
Roxana, the robbers _ stopped, 
broke open two safes and fled. 
The two circus employes and Bobo 
were bound with wire, but re- 
ported the robbery after freeing 
themselves. Clyde Beatty, owner 
of the circus, said the loss was 
not insured, 


STALOUIS SEAMAN ACCUSED 
OF POSING AS BRITISH OFFICER 


A 39-year-old merchant seaman 
identified by E. E, Conroy, agent 
in charge of the New York office 
of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, as Charles Collins of St. 
Louis, was arrested in New York 
Aug. 20 and held for removal to 
Springfield, Ill, where he faces 
charges of illegally wearing a uni- 
form, 


Conroy said Collins admitted 
having worn the uniform and in- 
signia of a British brigadier gen- 
eral as well as 15 campaign serv- 
ice ribbons and decorations. While 
posing as a general, Conroy said, 
Collins arranged a free ride for a 
woman friend and himself from 
Albany, N. Y., to Washington, 
D. C., in an Army bomber. Collins’ 
name does not appear in St. Louis 
directories, 


Betty Hutton Is Married. 
CHICAGO (AP)—Betty Hutton, 
24 years old, film actress, and The- 
odore Briskin, 27, president of the 
Revere Camera Co., were married 
Sept. 2 in the Drake Hotel. Unit- 


Hager died of hearted States District Judge Philip L. 


‘Sullivan read the ceremony. 


| 


Six persons in the St. Louis area 
were shot and killed in the period 
from Aug. 16 to Sept. 6. 

Stephen J. Lengyel, chief of po- 
lice of Madison, was found shot 
to death and his wife, Mrs, Paul- 
ine Lengyel, was found fatally 
wounded in the bedroom of the 
home Aug. 18. Lengyel had four 
bullet wounds in the back and his 
wife was shot in the chest and 
temple. A daughter, WAC Pfc. 
Dorothy Lengyel, said she was 
awakened by gunfire and ran to 
the bedroom where she found her 
father dead in bed and her mother 
lying on the floor with Lengyel’s 
pistol near her body. Police said 
Mrs. Lengyel had been under a 
physician’s care for treatment of 
a nervous disorder, 


Joseph. W. Stephens was _ shot 
and killed Aug. 25 by Patrolman 
Henry Shea of Page Boulevard 
Station. Shea shot Stephens five 
times after the latter had fired 
three bullets at Mrs. Maud Dell 
Harmon in an argument at her 
home, 5042 Waterman avenue. 
Mrs. Harmon was treated at 
Barnes Hospital for bullet wounds 
and has since been released. A 
verdict of justifiable homicide was 
returned by a coroner’s jury Aug. 
27. 

Clyde Kilgore, unemployed, dis- 
charged service man, was killed 
Aug. 19 by Patrolman Edward 
Burke of Carr Street Station in 
the 2200 block of North Broadway. 
A verdict of justifiable homicide 
was returned by a coroner’s jury 
after Burke testified he fired at 
Kilgore when the latter sought to 
escape after he had been arrested 
for snatching a woman’s purse. 

Edward E. Draper, discharged 
overseas veteran, was killed out- 
side an East St. Louis restaurant 
Aug. 20 following an argument 
over payment for a 15-cent bow] 
of chili. Police said Pete Chulu- 
has, proprietor of the lunchroom, 
signed a statement admitting he 
shot Draper twice after the latter 
walked out of the cafe without 
paying for his food. 


August Michl of St. Clair, Mo., 
died in a hospital Sullivan, Mo., 
of a bullet woundin the head in- 
flicted as he stood in a shed near 
his home, State Highway Patrol- 
men said the bulelt was appar- 
ently fired from a passing auto- 
mobile, 


27TH MUNICIPAL OPERA 
SEASON DRAWS 779,530 


The Municipal Opera ended its 
twenty-seventh season Sept. 2 
with the final showing of “Ro- 
berta,” which, during its run, 
drew an attendance of 77,119, sec- 
ond largest in the opera’s history. 
Total attendance during the sum- 
mer was 779,530. 

A total of 84 performances were 
given, four having been rained 
out. The opera management gaid 
that issuance of rain checks for 
these four perfermances had set 
them back at the box office, but 
not enough to prevent the season 
from being financially successful. 

Attendance figures for the other 
performances were: “Jubilee,” 76,- 
097; “The O’Brien Girl,” 57,472; 
“The Fortune Teller,” 63,092; 
“New Moon,” 62,422; “Cat and the 
Fiddle,” 61,716; “Madame Pompa- 
dour,” 58,861; “Firefly,” 75,398; 
“Pink Lady,” 66,793; “Three Mus- 
keteers,” 46,773; “Bitter Sweet,” 
72,368; “Sari,” 61,419. 


CENTRAL LIFE POLICYHOLDERS 
IN STATE SUED FOR $81,303 


A suit to collect $81,303 from the 
532 Missouri residents who are 
policyholders of the Central Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of Chi- 
cago was filed Sept. 5 by Roy D. 
Keehn, receiver of the firm. The 
money is needed to pay claims 
against the company, which went 
into receivership in January. 1937, 

The firm was chartered by the 
state of Illinois as a mutual or- 
ganization, Its charter provides 
for the levy of assessments 
against policyholders to pay com- 
pany debts. The total amount of 
the indebtedness was not. dis- 
closed. Attorneys for the firm 
said similar suits probably would 
be filed against policyholders in 
15 other states, 


Amsterdam when it hove into 

Southampton in the dirty gray 

dawn. They stood. quietly, their WASHINGTON, (AP) — The 

voices stilled and their hands limp} , | at i 

on the raiis. Army point discharge system has 
Mothers waved from the quay.| been clarified in an official state- 

Fathers yelled greetings. No re-| ment. 

sponse came from the children.| ye. War Department 

Their faces wore puzzled looks. , 

nounced On Sept. 5 exemptions 


A mother spotted her little girl 
and waved frantically. She kept|from service overseas and sum- 
calling “Doris, Doris, Doris,” but| marized the point system for re- 
Doris didn’t hear. When the liner lease of enlisted. men. Point 
had made fast, the mother ran to 
scores, hitherto computed as of 
last May 12, will be revised to 


the shipside and shouted again. 
This time Doris heard and shouted 

provide point credit through Sept. 
2. 


back: “But mother, I didn’t recog- 
nize you. You have changed sg0 

No enlisted man who as of May 
12 had 45 points or more or who 


much,” 
Tears came to the mother’s eyes. 
is 37 years old will be sent over- 
seas. Exemption from overseas 
service will apply to men 34, 35 
or 36 who have had a minimum 
of a year of honorable military 
service. Men in these categories 
will be screened out of units and 
detachments scheduled for rede- 
ployment to the Pacific now or in 
the future, the Army said. 
Certain exceptions affecting 
several hundred men are made in 
the case of men with the new 


screening score of 45 points. These 
are in the cases of enlisted men 
in the civil affairs units presently 
scheduled for an early departure 
to the Pacific to assist in estab- 
lishing civil government in occu- 
pied territories, and enlisted men 


eo ~~~ 


an- 


RATION BOARDS CUT 
10 25 FOR DISTRICT 


ODT Field Office in St. 
Louis Will Close 
Oct. 22. 


More than 60 employes of local 
rationing boards in the St. Louis 
Metropolitan area and 200 in the 
eastern district of the state will 
be released by the end of this 
month. The number of boards will 
be decreased from 66 to 25 in this 
district, William H. Bryan, dis-| assigned tg the headquarters of 
trict director of the Office of|the Seventh and Eighteenth Corps, 
Price Administration, announced | both scheduled for immediate de- 
recently. parture. Men with 60 points or 


The dismissals will include more | 2! years old or 34 to 36 with a 


than 400 throughout the state as) Years service will be exempt from 

a whole. Relaxation of price con- - Salt din ieahisiaht ace 

trols has permitted the reduction | **°€Pté _— Ss 

of the boards, Bryan said. One Discharge Eligibility. 

will be retained in every’ county An enlisted man is eligible for 

that has at least 250 retail out-! discharge if: 

lets. All local boards are to be; He has 80 or more points un- 

eliminated by next June 30 when)! der the recomputation as of Sept. 

the Price Control Act will expire.| 2, 1945; or he is 38 years old or 
The Office of Defense Transpor-| over; or he is 35, 36 or 37 years 

of age and has had a minimum of 


tions field office in St. Louis will | 
be closed Oct. 22. two years of honorable military 
service, 


Fifteen such of-| 
fices throughout the country are| 

Release of enlisted men under 

the two age factors is effective 


scheduled for closing in the. next 
two months. 

A listing service for rental prop-|/upon application, with command- 
erty available to veterans has been|ers being permitted to retain the 
set up at the Information and Re-| applicant for no more than 90 
ferral Center for veterans and | days after receipt of the applica- 
displaced war workers, in the Old | tjon. 

Courthouse. | Where are only - , 
; , | > y three highly 
bone gto sb = avaliable te | technical skills which are consid- 
a a Ba , Wats . "lered essential to the extent that 
ye we Oey oe. en 0d sen enlisted men in those classifica- 
change nae ghee i ere pre tions must remain in the Army 
to list rental property wit regardless of their point scores. 
center. An appeal has been made 


: They are: grthopedic mechanic, 
to landlords to notify the center transmitter attendant (fixed sta- 
of vacancies. 


es _jtion) and electroencephalographic 
t The best ge Meg et ee specialists. There are only a small 
Board of Education under  the|®Umber of these men in the army. 


har The list of critical skills has been 
<ahtgge ner ao aa F nagwiee yo Act. | reduced from 19 since the Japa- 
bitsy q . nese surrender. 

The centers in school buildings| The War Department has ruled 
took care of children whose par-/| that, even though an enlisted man 
ents were employed in war or war-| has one of the three skills listed 
supporting industries. Their op-)| 4s critical, he can not be held for 
eration by the board was contin-| more than six months after he be- 
gent upon the availability of Fed-| comes eligible for release under 
eral funds, Philip J. Hickey, su-| the point system. 
perintendent of instruction, said. Status of Wacs Outlined. 

Discontinuance of the centers re- 
sulted when the Federal Works| The status for enlisted women 
Agency, which supplied the funds, (Wacs) is as follows: 
announced that no further money; The enlisted woman is eligible 
would be advanced after Aug. 31.|for discharge if she has 41 or 

more points under the Sept. 2 


AUGUST C, BASS ELECTED Pca gato 4 — is cpldeg= foe 
STATE LEGION COMMANDER iS aie ak os ones 


has had a minimum of two years 
August C. Bass, president of the 


of honorable military service, or 
she is the wife of a member of the 
Citizen’s National Bank of War-| Military forces who has been dis- 
rensburg, was elected commander charged. 
of the Missouri Department of the No additional members of the 
American Legion to succeed A. D.| Women’s Army Corps are being 
Welsh, St. Louis manufacturer, at 
the twenty-seventh annual conven- 


sent overseas. 
nua The War Department said the 
tion of the organization here | critical scores for soldiers’ dis- 
Sept. 3. charge will be lowered progres- 
Louis B. McGee of Kansas City 
was elected finance officer; Adrian 


sively to keep the flow of dis- 
: charges at the highest possible 

Bushman, Clayton attorney, senior 

vice commander; Harry Hulbert, 


level. Overseas theater command- 
Joplin, historian: the Rev. W. L. 


ers are authorized to return to 
the United States for temporary 

Ebert, St. Louis, chaplain; Nat 

Dunn, St. Louis patrolman, Sser- 


duty or furlough a limited num- 
ber of men who will not be eligi- 

geant at arms, and Ray Roberts, 

Farmington, judge advocate, 


ble for discharge and who can be 
spared from overseas duty for a 

Two officers, McGee and Rob- 
erts, are veterans of World War 


brief period. 
II, as were 22 per cent of the 


| Army on this basis: One point for 


Points are computed in the 
members in attendance. 


each month of service since Sept. 


Navy Personnel Center 


Planned for Lambert Field 


Oe te a 


16, 1940; one point for each 
month’s service outside the 
United States, in addition to the 
one point for each month of serv- 
ice; 12 points for each dependent 
child, up to a total of 36 points 
(no points for wives); five points 
for each campaign served; five 


A Navy redistribution center 
will be opened by Oct. 1 at the 
Naval Air Base at Lambert-St. 
Louis Field, Capt. Rossmore D. 


Lyon, commanding officer of the) 


base, has announced, 


Navy personnel being dis- 
charged from service will be proc- 
essed at the center, as well as per- 
sonnel being redistributed in the 
service, Capt. Lyon said. It is ex- 
pected about 300 men a day will 
be handled at the center, he 
added. 

The advance base aviation train- 
ing unit which has been one of 
the principal groups at the base 
will be moved out gradually to 
vacate space for the new center, 
and other activities at the base 
will be transferred to other sta- 
tions, Capt. Lyon said. Among 
these, he added, is the mobile 
training unit, which will be sent 
to Memphis. 


2»0ints for various decorations. 
The Naval Aviation Ferry Serv- , Be on TLS eae 
ice and Naval Aviation Transpor- 


tation Service will continue’ to $27,824 LENT FOR PROJECTS 
connected with those services wit!| IN COUNTY AND ON EAST SIDE 


connected with those services will | 

About 3500 men presently are! Loans totaling $27,824 to six St. 
Stationed at the base, and l-| Louis county communities and to 
though the population will fluctu- | Collinsville, Ill. for public works 
ate from day to day when the!projects estimated to cost more 
redistribution center is estab-| than a million dollars have been 
lished, the number is expected to;announced by the Federal Works 
remain about the same, he said. Agency in Washington. 


Processing of men for discharge| The projects, their 
will require about three days, and/cost and the federal loans are: 
the number of men on hand daily|Affton Sanitary Sewer District, 
going through the center will be | $73,141 and $2880; University City, 
between 900 and 1000, Permanent/|sewer facilities, $84,500 and $3130; 
personnel attached to the two; Richmond Heights, park and play- 
'NATS units and the redistribution | grounds, $400,000 and $4000: Bel- 
‘center will be about 2500, Capt.| Nor, sewers, $78,000 and $3084; 
Lyon said, Jennings West Walnut Manor 

No expansion of present facili-' Sewer District, $213,000 and $6480: 
ties will be necessary, but some of|Brentwood, sewers, $97,800 and 
the .present structures will be re-| $3500, and Collinsville, sewers, 


estimated 
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FRANZ WERFEL DIES, 
NOVELIST, PLAYWRIGHT 


Author of ‘Song of Berna- 
dette’ and ‘Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh.’ 


RFEL 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. (AP) 
—Franz Werfel, refugee author of 
some 35 books including 
Song of Bernadette,” a novel that 
became an academy award mo- 
tion picture, died at his home Aug. 
26 of a heart ailment. He was 
54 years old. 

His wife Alma, Composer Gus- 
tav Mahler’s widow, with whom 
the poet-novelist-playwright essay- 
ist fled to this country before the 
Nazi terror in 1940, found Wer- 
fel on the floor in front of his 
desk, 

Werfel’s books included “The 
Forty Days of Musa Dagh,” “The 
Man Who Conquered Death” and 
“The Class Reunion.” 

In 1937 his play, “The Eternal 
Road,” was a Broadway hit. “Ja- 
cobowsky and the Colonel,” adapt- 
ed from one of his comedies, had 
a long run two seasons ago. 

Werfel was born in Prague, the 
son of a wealthy manufacturer 
He was educated at the universi- 
ties of Prague and Leipzig. He 
denounced what he termed “The 
Nazi pestilence” and fled to Paris 
as the Germans invaded Austria. 

Later he and his wife found 


temporary haven in _ Lourdes, 
where Werfel read in two pamph- 
lets of Bernadette Soubirous, 
peasant girl whose faith wrought 
miracles. 


fel and his wife escape to the 
United States. 

Werfel recently completed an- 
other novel, “Star of the Unborn.” 

Surviving besides his widow are 
his mother, Mrs. Albine Werfel, 
and a daughter, Mrs, Mitzi Rieser, 
both of New York. 


NEW PROBATION JOB CREATED 
TO SOLVE CITY HALL DILEMMA 


The recent demotion of Rannie | 


Shrewsbury from his post as war- 
den of the city Workhouse to his 
former job as probation officer 


attached to the police courts posed | 


a serious problem of what to do 
with Bernhard C. Winkelman, the 
probation officer scheduled to 


make way for Shrewsbury. Win-| 


kelman had been appointed fol- 
lowing. his removal as superin- 
tendent of recreation. 

The problem was solved when 
tue Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, acting on a request 
of Chief Parole Officer Clarence 
Schlingmann for a third probation 
officer, approved the proposal and 
ended the embarrassment of ad- 
ministration leaders and the per- 
sonnel department. 

Shrewsbury’s demotion by Di- 
rector of Public Welfare Henry 
S. Caulfield was attributed to his 
failure to.complete the test period 
satisfactorily. Clarence Weisman- 
tel was appointed to the $220-a- 
month position as warden in his 
place. 
City Hall involved Thomas 
Fowler, who quit as alarm 


department at Fire Chief Frank 
Egenrieither’s request, and Wil- 
liam McCullough, who failed to 


pass his test period as superin- | 


tendent of recreation, 


FORMER VEILED PROPHET QUEEN 


modeled, he said, $188,486 and $4750. 


DIVORCES FRANCIS J. PESCHKE 


Mrs. Susan T. Peschke, daugh- 
ter of Guy A. Thompson, trustee 
for the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
obtained a divorce from Francis 
J. Peschke Aug. 29 in Circuit 
Judge Francis E. Williams’ Court. 
She charged general indignities. 

In her petition Mrs. Peschke, 
who was veiled Prophet Queen in 
1936, stated that her husband 
stayed away from home at night 
and told her he preferred the com- 
panionship of others, 

Mrs. Peschke was awarded cus- 
tody of their 2-year-old daughter, 
Alexandra, and $25 a month 


the support of the child. The 


Peschkes were married in Mexico! 


1941, and separated | 
‘and doors operated by 


City Oct. 15, 
last July 24. 


HUGH M’SKIMMING APPOINTED’ 


Hugh McSkimming, former st. 
Louis city marshal, was appointed | 
state oil inspector by Gov. Phil M. | 
Donnelly to succeed George Metz- | 
ger of St. Louis, 

McSkimming, who lives at 4546) 
North Kingshighway, took his 
new job Sept. 1. Salary is $3500 a 
year. For the past four years he 
has been employed by a contract- 
ing company in the oil refinery 
sections of several St. Louis war 
plants. 


’ 


“The | 


The underground helped Wer- 


Other personnel changes at | 

R. | 
and | 
signal superintendent in the fire) 


for | 


|Phil M. Donnelly announced a 
reorganization of the State High- 
way Commission, materialized 

Aug. 17 with the demotion of the 
assistant chief engineer, person- 
nel changes among various de- 
.partment and bureau heads and 
‘the transfer of certain division 
| engineers. 
| The announcement was made by 
'Carl W. Brown, chief engineer. 

The commission action followed 
Gov. Donnelly’s statement that he 
intended to make the Highway 
|'Department “the public’s depart- 
ment.” 

S. M. Rudder, assistant chief 
engineer, received the only demo- 
tion. He was transferred to man- 
ager of highway planning and will 
take a salary reduction from $7380 
yearly to $4500. Rudder has been 
assistant chief engineer for nine 
years, 

Succeeding Rudder will be P. 
H. Daniells, who was engineer of 
surveys and plans. Daniells has 
been with the department since 
' 1922. 


Other promotions were the mov- 
ing of C. P. Owens from engineer 
of special assignment to engineer 
of surveys and plans, and the 
shifting of Fred Harris from his 
position as division engineer at 
|Sikeston to the main office in 
Jefferson City, where he will be 
in charge of supplementary roads, 
| The transfers announced were 
the shifting of M. S. Gwinn from 
acting manager of highway plan- 
ning in Jefferson City to division 
engineer at Sikeston, the moving 
of J. L. Brown from St. Joseph, 
where he served as division en- 
gineer, to Sikeston, where he wil] 
‘hold the same position, and the 
shifting of O. D. Chrisman from 
division engineer at Springfield 
_to the same post at St. Joseph. 
| Another change was the discon- 
‘tinuance Aug. 31 of the safety 
bureau as a part of the Highway 
‘Department. The safety bureau 
will be transferred to the State 
Highway Patrol. Harry Griffith, 
‘who headed the bureau while it 
was under the Highway Depart- 
‘ment, has been asked to continue 
‘in charge and will function as ad- 
'viser on engineering problems in- 
volved in safety and will make 
investigations involving engineer- 
ing, Brown indicated. 
| He said there would be jobs fn 
the Highway Department for all 
‘who left to enter the armed 
forces, provided the President or 
Congress announce the beginning 
‘of the postwar road program, 


TWO POLICEMEN CLEARED 


| IN ELMER MORTON KILLING 


} 


; 


Batrolmen Charles Young and 
Elroy Dietz were exonerated by 
the Board of Police Commission- 
'ers in the fatal shooting last July 
20 of Elmer W, Morton. 

In a nine-page report issued 
Aug. 17, the Board found that 
'disciplinary action against the 
two officers was unwarranted as 
| “they did no more than their duty 
|in the premises.” 
| Morton, 24 years old and a la- 
borer, was arrested by Young and 
| Dietz on a peace disturbance 
|Charge and fought the officers in 
the squad car while being taken 
to the police station. The offi- 
'cers said Morton pulled a long- 
bladed knife, and in attempting 
to subdue him, Young struck him 
on the head with his revolver, 
which discharged. The bullet 
lodged in the man’s neck. 


CHARLES W. SHILKETT 
MURDER HEARING SET 


Charlies W. Shilkett, wealthy St. 
Louis county sportsman, is sched- 
uled to be given a preliminary 
hearing Sept. 20 before Justice of 
ithe Peace Taylor W. Strubinger at 


|Clayton, on a charge of first-de- 
gree murder. The charge grows 
‘out of the fatal shooting of Logan 
|McDaniels, 66 years old, Negro 
‘groom at Westwood Stables, Bal- 
‘las road south of Ladue road. 

| McDaniels was shot in the stom- 
ach at the stables on Aug. 14, 
‘and died at St. Louis County Hos- 
| pital 12 days later. Shilkett told 
ithe sheriff's office at the time of 
ithe shooting that he thought the 
revolver with which he wounded 
McDaniels was loaded with blank 
cartridges. A verdict of homicide 
was returned by a Coroner’s jury. 


NEW LORD & TAYLOR STORE 
70 HAVE RUNWAY FOR PLANES 


NEW YORK (AP)—A store 
with a rooftop landing runway for 
customers with airplanes; televi- 
sion sets flashing bargain news 
radar, is 
only “four or five years” away, 
Walter Hoving, president of the 
Lord & Taylor Department Store, 
said Aug. 21. 

Plans for the organization's new 
store, he said, call for “roof-top 
landings and hangars to accom- 
modate those who shop by plane.” 

“Information via television tick- 
ers will be avaiable to all custom- 
ers throughout the store and 
mail-order shopping will be trans- 
mitted via television,” he _ said, 
adding: “The walls of the lower 
stories may be constructed entire- 
ly of glass, and all the doors may 
be operated by radar.” 
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and G. Wynn, 6581 Hoffman. Jimmie Rankins, 50, 112 N. Jefferson. and M. Saunders, East St. Louis. . Louis Smith, 73, ‘3055 Sheridan a 
{ ’ ; University City. 


; , - and H, Kupferer, 4609 Loughborough. Amanda Canned | % 
&, 49, 817A 8. 18th. GIRLS. David Bethel, 78, 5838A Easton. tom ; A B y 

and A, Lint - and B. Courtney (twin), 4247 Fair, Elien W 89, 1434 and R. Carpenter, 4409 West Belle. Petvicle Maude Mae Begley, 37, Riverview dD Mack “30034, Merete ti vee ouths 
an . a ac ’ « « as a 


* ae , 
{ ° mruenion, i 18! ° 
M. Shipley, 42094 N. Florissant. Whose Ages Range 
> 


E and A. Pikey, 2915 N. Jefferson. . ri 7 00 Arsenal and Vv Gilles ne wet 
: ’ ; : ' . .« G pie, 1220 Missouri. 
and M. Orye, 4225 Warne, 5061 Washington. and B. Calmese, East &t. Louis, a J 
aod K. Brunkhorst, 3532 N. 14th F 
G Ss. 
and L. Ross, 22194 Market. rom 9 to 19 Years. 


GIRLS, c. L. Andrews, Jennings. » Overland, and L. Lewis, East St. Louis. 
and M. Weaver, 1438A N. Jefferson. 
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‘ d_ G. Schonhoff, University City. 
W. Martin 3003A Magazine. Be H. Hines (twin), 3416 N. Buclid. , 5778 Pershing. and E, Agnew, East St. 
and L. Burl, 4259W North Market. and M. Kaufhold, 4558 Emerson. id Homta ds eet Michigan. 7 And S. Daniels, 4181 
, 6 Cole. - and L. Bernert, Riverview Gardens. ck H. Meinen 66 14674 , ee 
B, ; EF. Walsh, R { : : John Heidenreich, 83, 4454 Athlone. 


H. and L. 0 woven i B. Cooper, East St. Louis. 63, Kirkwood. 
University Cit b 
H Schuitz, 5711 Cates BURIAL PERMITS 8, 2227 Cass. 
° ussbaum, C on. ’ nrignt. 
: : ‘. Euclid Overland, Mo. Johnson, 67, 1105A Biddle. 


August 30, 1945 a 


East St. Louis. BIRTHS 

Z Myers, Venice. BOYS. 
and E. White, East St. Louis. and E. Byrd, 1423 Clinton. 
and C. McDowell, 411A &. 23d. and A. Johnson, 1929A Wright. 
and V, Jennings, 3125 Bell, and D. Siemer, 4042 
and I. Harris, 1400 Papin. and C. O'Rourke. 
and F. Saffold, 3542 Lawton. and R. Spies, 
and R. Troupe, 2812 Madison. and B. Petty, 


and L. Moton Jr.. 1833 Franklin. 
and C. Sweeney, 3860 Page. ; 
and M. Matthews, 517 8S. 23rd. Ten residents of the St. Louis 
and F. Galbreath, 1229 N. Garrison. : 

and I. Driemeyer, Wellston. area were reported drowned, 

and M. Micotto, 6441 Murdock. George Flamme, 42 years old, 
7. and F. Gardner, 1343A Shawmut pl. 5620 Delor street, drowned when 


and A. LaRose, Normandy. | > 
and A. O'Connell, 6178A Etzel. he fell into a Missouri river slough 
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Weber, 6106 Wyma. 
Howard, 2322A Dodier. 
Rausch, 2923A Ohio. 
McCarthy, 5449 Genevieve 
K. Cardillo, 5040 Shaw. 

A. Grimm, 1351 McCausland. 
E. Wilkins, 4542A McMillan. 
Welborn, 4327 Itaska. 

GIRLS. 


2425 Fall. 
SS577A St. Louis. 
4659 Alexander. 
1514 8s. 7 


peScceces 
rom 


Maffitt. 
Vest. 


1921 8. 11th. 


‘ 


Caldwell, 
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. eat Page. 


3509 Grace, James Watson, 61, 5800 Arsenal. Theodore O. Cash, 90, 5351 
4306 Cook. Mary O'Connell, 67, 3109A Wyoming. Yetti Feiner, 74, University City. } 215 mio ng ag: 73, 2909 California 


G. and W. Thompson, 418 8. Jefferson. 


and J. Thomas Jr., 2802 Franklin. 


Ww. 
and R. Gadsby, 1443 Francis. 
and 


}. 

s. and H. Marcus, Clayton. William H. Thilking, 71, 3531A Arsenal. Harriet V. Riggs, 71, Tamms, I). ‘ 
W. and K. Burgdorf, 902 N. Kingshighway. Caroline W, Gergory, 74, 3916 Bay. Henry Meyers, 80, 3040 New Ashland. . Young, 5243 St. Louis i aan 

- and A. Shaw. Charles Bahlinger, 54, 5217 Osage. Mary L._ Gildersleeve, 43, 4334 Washington. | ¢ May Oberhaus, 83, 2609 8. ; . Gorrell, 4506 Minnesota. 
and M, y oe waatier, 66, 4: 

ay. Heodore Krehmeyer, 68, 2932 Dodier. Irma C. VanDamme, §3, 33 Meramec, ° j 

and J. Walther, 4067 Fairview. wu. Zimmer Jr., 4 months, a and J. Lauher, Edwardsville, Frances Reinhardt,’ 85, 6203 Nottingham, |: and 0. ‘award Boswell, 67, ‘5031. C brook boy stepped into a hole in 
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Bt ‘ 
William A. Cahill, 72, 5939 Washington. 
Jennie an, . Te, ae wwe vor : 
George J. Goetz, — Shenandoah. H. :. ‘ 33 
we BE Greenlee, 67, Lawrencéville IL. and G. Hardin, 3233 Rutger. 
James Roan ee tend 301 of 14th. A. 111 094 M 
James Joyce, » A iranville. W. and M. Rice, 4594 Aldine. ’ yelist - and : 
Dorothy r+ tthe Nl. : — arn 4606A cme, . / fe rg yg : ' 59607 
* and &, MoClenton, 1127 N. 24th. : i i W. Florissant. . ’ 8. ° . 
Charles Jones, 61) : : Mack, 3837A — | and 0 ' ‘ ; tit, 3826 St. Louis. 
ohn |] 141 FE. :nd O. Turner, 2030 Cole , y 
lg " . < ‘ole. 1. Vohs, 3420 Virginia, ‘ CK, sc , 
: K - and |} ’ nd . . Vau han, Meve ii ’ 7 X. . ‘ } 3202 Sul . 
x Meyer Gintel, 77, 1438 F. Grand. »- and C, Duerbeck, 32¢ Sullivan Walter Bauer, 13, son of Mr. 


Susan Moon, 74, 2601 Palm. 
Charles Schmaizer, 58, St. Louis County, 
James McAndrews, 1475 Shawmut. 


ames McDonald, 49, 1421 Hogan. 
usan Jane Muse, 74, 4948 Liesette. 
rian F. Kennedy, 78, 3909 Miami. 
George T. Kelly, 76, 7143 Winona, 
Alia C. 20 


annie Helen Vaughn, 75, 5077 Washington. 


MOS rte 
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E. Hunter, S502A Cass. 


and A. Doyle, 


Vogel, 3642 Alberta. ( 
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McKay, 1421A Montrose. ( 


R. Wagner, 2706 Missouri. 


Elida Mary Watts, 49, Union, Mo. J s Keel, 1, Collinsville. ; ‘ S. 
and M. Alexander, 1424 N. 15th. — soriarty, 79, 585 rank Ww. Hagar, 37, 1039 yt nhaoaa, ; : . John P. Clark, 70, Nashville, Tenn. 
nna - Ossieck, 63, 4711. Lee. Stephen M. Reid, 10 months, Elsberry, Mo. * % f ; 
Barbara Treis, 77, Festus. Jerrie Golden, 2, 1923 N. 9th. ‘ d Overland. Anton Roasch Sr., 82, 5409 Rosa. . » Casteel, 1208A Renton. Catherine M. Temme, 74, 3909 Page. i 
William J. Carmody, 69, 4029 Ashland. Louise C. Hermann, 69. Washington, Mo. . Alt, 8314 Alabama. John Sweetin, 69, 6938 Bradley : Sorensi ty , brook, 2814% Chouteau avenue, 


and V. Colter, Valley Park. Nolan Woodrow Davis, 30, may. 
and E. Schroeder, 609 Fassen. George R. Isadora, 19, 2929A Cass. August 22 1945 
and R. Mueller, 3967 McDonald. Louise Cummings, 79, 4065 McPherson. y . 
nd BE Bauer 4422," ne at Mathilda W. Marquardt, 75, 4119 W. Green- - Reed, 159A ree. | Teens, dee Herbert L. Martin, 49, Overland 
. Bauer, 23 rson. be . N. Ninth. : }. Knotts, Sappington. : Lette, — Oo tr 
Thiess, 1715 8. Jefferson. Caroline Becker, 72, 5478 Pernod. BIRTHS . and L. 8 925 & | August 28, 1945 } | . Meinharat, “Manloweed. ore Saher Men. Si, Mey Thomas Hanlon, 11, son of Mr. 
. Maness, Allenton, Mo. Mabel Hemingway, 56, 4444 Laclede. ys ae | 9. "706, Kinashieh 
. Boyd, 2323 St. Louis. Irene Homan, 67, 6218 Bradley, 
Goodman, 1922A Hebert. Thomas A. Mattingly, 70, 4135 Donovan, | 
Brown, Wellston. Henry Deppe, 72, 22d and Hebert. 


Bender, 2919 sage Peter Moore, 71, 168 Sidney, 
Franke, 1821 : ; Otto C. Ocvhler, 81, Webster Groves. 
Korineman, Chesterfield. Marie Barnett, 32. 1918 8. 3a. 


and A. Mintz, L1I01A MeCausiand. John A. Latal, 68, 4666 Easton, 
and V. Webb, 5070 Cabanne. John Lewis, 52, 1531A Franklin. 
and J. Btojan, 2918 Sullivan. Mary Grieshaum, 87, 
’. Martin, 3OO3A Magazine. Henry Hollenberg, 81, 

Campbell, Wellston. Frank B, Johnson, 

Tyner, 2652 B8t. Vincent. Fred H. Sachleben, 88, 

Theleau, Richwoods, , Anthony G. Vohs, 58, 

Westaver, 4343 McRee. Grace Mary Lenz 


Sere ony 


yrs e nee” oe near Black Walnut, St. Charles 
anc ‘ Mroy, « : ° 

and G. Hagen, 5573 Greer. |County, Sept. 1. He was on a fish- 
and A. LaGrasso, 5é28 Mustoct | ng trip. 

and M. Pfleger, 4144A easant. . 

and F. Hendryk, Perryville, Mo. Edward Sherman Jr., 9, of St. 
and A. Segar, Granite City. | Peters, St. Charles county, drowned 
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Natural Bridge, } sley 4455A West Belle, Eva H. Conley, 49, Ferguson. 
, est Pine. i 5370 Pershing. Viola Arnold, 64, 124 E. Haven. and M. Buchanan, 3112 Chouteau. and A. Stock, 


A. and G. Jackson, 1538A Nebraska, , 1901 Newhouse. 3218 Blair. d hitte 

J. and A. Slattery, 3300 Halliday. Frank Krueger, 60, 1934 North Market. a > 5948 Plymouth. a eg ran 2708 Gever. 

x. and D. Herrman, 3507A Watson. Harry Bangert, 36, 2526 W. Hebert. q *. Weber, 3233 Morganford. Leone, 1728A S. Vandeventer. 

4 and A, Brueggeman, Richmond Heights. Lena Fichenberg, 70, 5775 McPherson. August 24, 1945 . . Fortel, 1846A 8. 11th. Compton, 3322 8. Jefferson. 

- and E. Fischer, 7111 Ellendale, John Vennari, 70, 4840 Cote Brilliante, I Marshall, 5610 Enright. Braska, 5545 St.- Louis. 
Giles, 1014 Oakview. Albert G. Pomerlean, 49, 4137 Z ». Chaklos, 1534 Blair. : : 


Kitrel, 3723 Cozens. Michael Pashos, 65. 6 ‘ : 4981A Ww a. Vasey, Wood River. 
B BIRTHS ; 


’ Fitzgerald, 5481 Claxton. and M. Calais, 4110 Camelia. ‘Sept. 1 j issi ip v 
- Bauer, Overland. ’ ' ) : | pept, in the Mississi pi river 
P. Cook, 1700 N. Grand. tee ee ee TPH oon Mueller, 916A Bates. 


and I. Stoup, 4323 Biair. 
C. and F. Carson, 6261 Odell. » Wiles ‘“ RPO a | oe ak 6884 Cabanm . Roland, 4755 Alaska, peta near Golden Eagle. Two sisters 
T. and johns, 25 John W. Murray, 81, Jerse 7, WAtherspoon, |3 age. % . Cannon, Kirkwood, V+ Arabramer,  Lamsy BURIAL PERMITS swimming with him, Miss Betty 


y. 
' and E. Pawlak, 45244 8. Compton: : 
T. and R. Johns Mary E. Hall, 72, 59434 Wabada. Saunders, 0 . - and N. Sodomka, 3415A Hartford. neal M. Spierel, “aoe loa, | Julia Knilefatz, Sherman and Miss Jane Sherman, 
: Harry Redmon, 69, East St. Louis. AN. 7 / and R. Sprague, Maplewood. and B. Kerbler, Lemay. Jessie Briscoe, attempted to rescue the boy when 
Minnie Schoen, 72, 3456 Missouri. ear, 8. Water, 7, and N. Moroney, 4511 Washington. and J. Matthews, Overiand. Etta A. Popp, 62, d 
Spurgeon, Owensville Emilia Walicka, 75, 1414 N. 20th. arte Missouri. M. and M. Krekel,’ 2203 Lawrenes. and A, Charlevilie, 5323 Neosho. Victor W. Pledger, 7, Tecumseh, Okla. he stepped from a sand bar into 
M. and J. Golovich, 1412 8. Ninth” Sirabeth Tine etin ye heen ee 1742 Preston, |B nd J: Bang 7 oe and K. Armour, 3647A Phillips. ee Flags aes ost ae ee | deep water. They were taken from 
: ‘ “oa? z clizabe ase . 9 , ° . an 4 Edmond, die, Cc. Kad is, 6 ‘amous. "Mathilda Banker, 72, 0N. . 
eaecin ak Geek sucy Brock, 1 2! : ; page meai and J. 5 S. Broadway, Albert F. Driller, — a ee Jane erman was revive 
eae nee. — mga Everett Bell Jr., 17, 1629 8. 24. BURIAL PERMITS 3554 Osceola, Mary E. Meyer, 88, 4937 Ashby. iby artificial respiration and was 
jeck, > 2 alena. John H. Hagelund, - ow. : : oe. Lucinds Spratt, 64, 1914 N. 11th. 3008A Cherokee. Anna Saum, 65, 1919 S. Grand . s ; 
62, 43 b ie F. Del 81, 4384 Maryland k 
, 4315 s. Sugenie F. Delany, 81, . ; . oo 7’ 6a eis taken to St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
William Troy, 72, 5800 Arsenal. JelA Bt. Patrick Finn, 67, 5316 Shreve. 
John. Underwood, 83, §3 ; ; . M : Miami. Andrew Martin, 28, 3029 Rutger. 
. : : . a j 58 Tamm. Jerry Wayne Sims, § months, 1510 North | 
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» Kuh 4454 8. 3Tth. William Gannon, 9, 5800 Arsenal. 
. Tomiser, 3954A Parker. Catherine a, ¢ - Fouls. St. Charles for treatment 
Carmody, Lemay. Roy Howard, a. 263 4 . . : “ ° 
Rose, Lemay. — William Happel, 66, 6734 Neosho. David .Pendleton Jr., 12, a Ne- 
Wunderlich, 38194 Minnesota. George EK. Mueller, 5 Fn tenes gro, 2808 Chouteau avenue, and 
uelle : rr. ia J. Schaefer, SS, U. safavette. . P . 
oo von - 3659A Botanical. | Nathaniel Middlebrook, 9, a Ne- 


Martha Hartung, 80, 3892 Hartford. HIRLS. Leopold Nickolaus, ‘ . 
’ Anna 8. Friese, 83, 4206 Red Bud. gro, grandson of Alex Middle- 


sere ew 
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Forrestal, Clayton. Catherine 8 , ‘ Ww 
atherine Segerson, 76, 3225 = wlorlocagt. | : . Johnson, 1423 Sullivan. Louis Zorensky, .50, ‘University City. 
Kartye, 4096 Concordia. Joseph Annis, 70, 132114 N. 20th. ~ sa * pide aan Om er Sarah Bonnett, 76, 5075 Kensington. drowned in the Meramec river 
. { + Cie, 2Ud -. P s734 : os 7 7 7 { 
3 ' Jillian Schwartz, 37, 1436A Granville pl. near thg Kirkwood waterworks 


wis, Maplewood, : *hards, 74, Elsberry, Mo. . 
Margaret Mulholland, 80, 5: . : . Meglitsch. 2129 Cleveland. Soe Cc heat 72. 5402 "Robin, Aug. 21. Companions said the two 
» me 


y 1. 
330 Neosho. Samuel Elliott, 36, eyingticld, Tl d M. Denny, Overland. Seda Sechower. 62: \ 7 degli E 473, ! c . gail the v0 
5 j . oa > ww” Frank Warning, 86, ‘7 oY. were wa ing, when e e- 


: Edward Boswell, 67, — 

“ana d “Melen’ Syaa's : Tony Curllovic, 79, 5800 Arsenal. and G. Pacdesuntes Ethel M. Griffin, 51, 1326 8. 7th. |the river and sank, The Pendleton 

men, £02: . Greco, 4719 Hamilton, Mute Dae! GS aetna | boy went to his assistance and 
}also stepped into the hole. 


ve 


Dennis, y Park. 


‘ Pasea, ORDO Cla: Florence V. Clark, ‘ . 
nd MM. Better’ Chariton nee » Ctles, 2644 Caroline, Perey +1 hy + Jos. W. Stephens, 39, 706 N, Kingshighway. /and Mrs. Edward J. Hanlon, 213 


Lattner, 5117 Highland , 

evaane nose oe John Bishop. 59, Dizes, >, welts West Thirteenth street, Alton, 
Aufmuth, 3657 Russell. pm Tad ggg oe 9 ells, drowned Aug. 21 when he lost his 
Cnollho gon. A) ost, 52, Sullivan, Mo. : 

sere : ako Madeleine Hornsby, 8&4, (4453 Laclede. gZup on a log on which he was 
Brennan, 3930A Castleman. Donna M. Kubicek, 1, Glen Carbon, Ml. playing in a flooded mine pit near 


Dietmeyer, 3511 8. ithe Mississippi river bank in Al 


3 r aforgenstern, maker ee eecenee. i 
. Grand. * 2 f - Lehmann, 5458 Itaska. 5 
36 Leona. . 6127 to ” Dre 'es9e ie | September 4, 1945 i Joe F. Littleton, 19, oiler on a 
y . ‘ J ulsiang, av. yer, x rginia. 

Charles, “reand. ter, 5442 Gresham. Miller, Affton. towboat, drowned Aug. 17 near 
V. Schirmer (twins), House Springs, and -. Schultz, 4115 Pennsylvania. BIRTHS Muscatine Ia., when he fell from 

and To Be orean. BOYS the boat into the Mississipi river 
> 


0. 
M. and F. Unger, Lemay. 7. and L. Hitt, Festus, Mo. , a1 

3 — 4 Perth STATA Adkins. - and B. Schroeder, Garde ville. | R. be a Rema? yy Ma Anta He was a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
“* an . er ry, 5 A Ellenwood. . and R, Schmutzler, 46 1A Nebraska. " and P. Moore, 3035 Dickson, Marvin Littleton, Route » 5 East 


aud M. Letts, 0. ‘ . Sw n, ° 
- and A. Ramsey, i her ete orETEe 
‘ one ay. ° . 
Rory D: huen 2610 N. Taylor. Gunn, 4575A E F. and V. Ward, 3157 Brantner. 
and L. Johnson, 2228 Delmar. A. Mills, 1933A ‘ 
and G, Newton, 2922A Delmar. 
and M. Gallagher, 119A 8. Channing, 
and 0. Wilson, 1012 Pendleton. 
and E, Parka, East St. Louis, 1), 
and A. Hamilton, twins, 1821 N. Garrison 
and D. Ward, 3422 I lede, 
and M. Quinn, 
and L. 


vertrude Hunt, 40, 2306A Cherokee, 
] 


race McNeal, 82086 Lucas. 
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and CC, Krejci, 3654 Virginia. 


4d V. Spindler, 2708A Watson. : 
an Cc. Banks, "Galversite City. August 20, 1945 


J. and R. McCausland, 3197 Portis. - and R. Gosik, 1311 Sidney. . , 27 } 
W. and v. Bmpson, 3148A Chippewa. ; and E. Whaley, Kimmswick. _—_— - Gone ant Spe or’ Alton. 
- and V. Evans, 4414 Areo, + and D. Brunsmann, 3760A Osceola. | eed BE Jenene 1883 Cale. William F. Moser, 16, son of Mr. 


and P. Woods, Maplewood. - and D. Wasserman, 4048 Tholosan. nes A 
- a ee es and Mrs, William A. Moser, 8933 
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Aronberg, 55 
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Ellis, 65, 5800 Arsenal. 
Crouther, 38, 4805 Hamburg. 
ae] R. Conn, 3, 4500 Cleveland. 
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hur J. Donahue, 52, 8538 Lowell. 


N. Union. 
, 4269 Enright. 
79, Kirkwood. 


2923 Barrett. 

75. 5096 Delmar. 

: 619 Tennessee. 
Ferguson,- 49, 8233 Reilly. 


& August 16, 1945 cS 
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de A. Williams 8Sr., 58, University City. 
Fred Krenning. 77, 1110 College. 
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Rebecca Hirsch, 43, R17 5. e. 


Marie Hazel Smith. 54, s — 
William F. Peters, 92, 39! : : 
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. Siemons, 601A S. Vandeventer. 
. Kentfield, 7041 Plainview. 
Key, 4136 McRee. 
Helfrich, 6903 Pennsylvania. 
Zumpano, 3918A Utah. 
. Corliss, 1447* Hickory Lane. 
pes, Fenton. 
Wieland, Lemay. 
3832 Fairview. 
Herdlick, 2108A 8. 9th. 
, 2922 8 18th. 
. Thompson, 3321 Lawn. 
Mueller, 4953A Lansdowne. 
2727 Greer. 
, 2654 French, 
2504 N. 10th. 
Swaller, Kimmswick. 
, Shrewsbury. 
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Jarvis, ‘6918 Michigan. 
McWhorter, Lemay. 
Kieinsorge, 1722A N.- Grand. 
an Meyer, Gardenville. 
and M. Parker, 3427 Clara. 
and A. Armstrong, 4261 Labadie, 
R. Palasky, .4222A Maffitt. 
’. Dodier. 
Normandy. 
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Wall. 

, SB653A Giles. 
Smith Il, 2341 Spencer. 
Keiser, Maplewood. 

Nord, 1832A Allen. 
Normandy. 
, St. Louts county. 
Thome, Clayton. 
Scully, Festus. 
GIRLS 
Heitman, 4958 Parker. 
Kroenung, Glencoe. 
lammers, 5114A Southwest. 
Baer, 4062 McRee. 
an, 6004 Columbia. 
1026 Blendon. 
5653 Clemens. 
Groves. 
East St. Louis. 
Schultz Jr., Maplewood. 
Reynolds, Kirkwood. 
Andrews, 6970 Pernod. 
West, 7340A Vermont. 
Pickel, 2610 Russell. 
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6436 Alabama. 
Magnolia. 
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Webster Groves ( 


or 


5663 Ashiand. 
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Woltien, 5827 Wahada. 
- Henning, Normandr. 
. Cubbage, Richmond Heights. 
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Broadway. c 


4726 Sigel. Patsy Irene Webb, a ‘ 
Anna Stoll, * 
sere, ae Stephan Af % ey 
, 411 V ashington. Thomas E. Williams, : P. son 
Affton, Mo. Margaret Weber, 67, 324 oO. pose my Needle tbo em 


Steffens. lone H. Tilison, 76, 4058 Wyoming. A. and L 
M. Williams, 4111 Mary A. Buckley, 69, 5152A Minerva. : , 


: a - age. 
P. rl 4838 Hammett. John R. Donohue, 45, 5048 Bancroft. 
M. Gorman, 5114 Jamison. Mary Layton, 92, 3400 8. Grand. 
Siebuhr, 29A Destrehan, Frank F. Balsman, 64, Perryville, 
4339- Humphrey. Ferdinand Wigge, 87, 
Rev. Robert L. Falke, 
1224A Hamilton. Ralph M. Wiggin, 
William Fastahbend, 
Louls Rethemeyer, 
Prances ecnen BG, crac f. 265A Gree h Mo 8. and L. Lund, 8359 Cal Mary 3 
e no ae re . . ; » a . anc de 4nd, % ‘a anne, , ’ ,, 35. 5 ; * 
a seo. Emms ‘Novelly, 58.’ Hoax ‘Geringn - and E. Lankford, Kirkwood, Mary Egenberger, eet phy, 65, 4057, Lincoln 
yea et Otto George Walter, 57. 3 : , 
BURIAL PERMITS Mien Havy, 74" haber S. and E. Line, 4441 MePherson. 5 sarong 
Jack Brown, 76, 6117A Horton pl. { M 
John Wieczorek, 68, 1449 
Ernst L. Kessier, 81, 2621A Armand pl. Mamie Hanser, 65, 284 : 
Fred A. k . 50, 3822A Fairview. Hervey J. Rhodes, 81, 4580 Carter, - and F, Comstock, 2318 8. 10th, Julia Ebert, 75, 5567 Pershing. 


8, 
Cass. Johanna C. Holmesiey. 3628 Cleveland. |G. and A. Frentzel, 4521A Red Bud. 


~So0 


and F. Darrow, Overland. - and B. Sanders, 3411 Alberta. .. oe - vane 
:. and V. Cartwright. S684A Finney, age Hy Selon Thos eee Cand D. Tomlin, 42924 W. Marit Annetta avenue, and Richard 
Prt ne OP R. and G. yee “aban nl . and E. Stephens, 6146 Leona. . — f go noe y Seema 19th. Schwarz, 16, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
42084 a vg . Koppe, 1919 Sidney. ; i alta J. and N. Emerson, 1824A N, Prairie Herbert Schwarz, 4423 Ellenwood 

inerva. "| R. and M. Car)son, Herculaneum, Mo, oe Cadwallader. Pevely, Mo. and R. Foote, Shrewsbury. avenue, drowned when they were 
Salisbury, H. and L. Beard, 6701 Lansdowne. . and M. Wilson, 4394. Laclede. ae te oe lle Bae swept away by a ewift current 


and A, Rittenberry, Herculaneum, Mo. ' Pena ‘ . . ; 
Overland, - and F. Spray, 2221 Osage. and L; Messier, Union, Mo. on the east side of Mosenthien 

d. RIAL, PF and M. Hanlon, 1802 N. Jefferson. 
» and J. Langford Sr., 1443 Pendleton. . and M, Smith, 4931 Sutherland. . rs Balena. ; . ’ 5820 Pernod. BURIAL PERMITS }. and R. Cooper, Normandy. Island, near Chain of Rocks Bridge, 
PI ick . ‘ » 6304 West James Aldridge, 53, 2235A Walnut. ’, and V. Burkett, 1227 Hodiamont. Aug. 15. 


and M. Moore, 4601 
d Teitelbaum, 
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- and L. Flowers, 2101 Carr. E. eo 7 Onkie 26040 Br deren 
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and A. Jon-s, 7 N. Compton. M. . Sanders, 3830 Blair. 


and A. Jones (twin), 4229 Delmar. ; - Roedemeler, Overlan 


and M, Hudson, 4864 Page - and V. Auer, 2663A Iowa. . : 7. 
- and A. Hale, 755A Aubert. - and R. Graham, FEureka. . d 2 ‘ . Be Herman Huebner, 70, McKinley Hotel. A. I. Knaak, Overland. 
and M. Epstein Clayton. - and P, Julian, 8015 Wate D 5. WwW. an A 3101 §8. Jefferson. Fred H. Jackman, 82, 261 S. llth. a » Craig, Herculaneum. and Mrs. Frank Bauer 510 North 
and E. Davis, 3504 Indiana. - and M. Lahm, 2931 Missouri. . G. 162 Castleman, . , » 5019 Gravois, Edward Schneider, 51, 506 ’. Florissant. | J. ad M. Warren, 3203A Caroline, 1] ill nd 
and O. Shrum, 3906B Kennerly. and E. Luczak, 7102A Minnesots. : M. 726 Ponce. : . Emma L. Smith, 58, « ee. iJ. and V. LaMartina, 5616 Hiller. Seventeenth street, ellieville, a 

and M. Arbeitman, 2748 Goodfellow, and M. Naegele, 3954 Walsh. 7" tibal, 201: : Permille E. Schulze, 68, 5418 Genevieve, , B. Roseberry, 822A Salisbury. Sam Cox, 13, son of Hugh Cox, 509 
and FE, Gilmore, Anna Lee. 2 Hannah Jones, 65, 2736 Dayton. GIRS North Sixteenth street, Belleville, 


2434 
and W. Willingham, 8943 Manchester. ‘ y. Fred Ingram, 67, 4053 Westminster. a 
and M. Arrigo, 1106 Button. weed Martine ee onteomery. Ada Draper, 53. 2847 Franklin. ' r.. Wittens, grt hey were found dead on the bottom of 
‘ , ¢ *] . *k be ° (we ‘ ™ . PS he Led . a 8S. “De a, he e e ‘ 
ind B- Oners, 1358, McCutcheon, and 7. Bick, BE18 Cote Biltent | Bhearet, Nowe Benjeinta rine 82° 3165 Gurnee «1G, S24 & MeDonald, AAGSA Cleary Somers Natatorium, Lebanon and 
and ©. Davis, 3441 Williams. . and D. Meinhardt, 4082 Wilmington. ; 50, Lemay ' Wilkerson, 8626 Tara Lane, Lillie K. Nordman, 77, 2034 Russell 37_N , ' | Lee avenues, Belleville, three hours 
; and E. McMullen, 4341 West Pine. and M. Kelemen, 5909 Scanlon. , sel, EB. and T. Frost, 2212 Madison. Andrew F. Kleinschmidt, 68, Feetes,’ Mo. * woe ba tia after they had gone to the pool 
anc . Fischer, Lemay. an . Joest, rox. 2 64 _——- ; “ane ; : ‘ard, N. ‘ 
and W. Niedringhaus, 4223A Blaine, FE. Huelsebusch, 1437 E. De Soto. | William K BURIAL PERMITS par Me, tk hom | I. 1. Bartlett, ; Fini Aug. 15 to take a swimming lesson. 
and f. Doeslae askha — and P. Johnson, Best Bt, Louls : ; Joe er nae ga” 249s? cree Tee earshot, 86, 4008 Sullivan. i= ond 3. Jeane, 1400n Wee Another swimmer found the 
- Pe a sERC. : ed ° y James W, Gebhart, , < ‘ . ; ‘lor, : N. Broa . ‘e © SSCERO8, . ° : 
; and I. Moore, 4561 St. Ferdinand. 5400 Arsenal. Anna M. Pape, 66, 2721 A ws gay john Taylor ge Po gy sn A }L. and F. Carter, 2305 Franklin. bodies. 
and F. Meriweather. East ® ui F G ‘ 77, 3 Carrol) J. Erting, 33, 1182 Riverview. 5046A Wabada. . and +}. Woods, oS43A 0 Fallon. 
y . . , ~ East St. Lo Sent Oto, O5) 39204 Ashland. Hoope Schellis, 69, 5400 Arsenal. , ms ~ BE nga y 
’ amer Drumtra, , xington, Willie Oliver, 43, East St, Louis. Y. ! _ : ‘ y ADM WILLIS A LEE JR 
; , 3637 8, Melba Jean Gibson, 2. Potosi, Mo. William Kleine Sr., 75, ee” - and L. af Windsor. ‘ ' ' ‘ 
48, 2927 California. John L. McKittrick, 71, Troy, M1. Andrew J. Mahoney, 76, 3819 Sulphur, - and F, ray waa’ mee ae R VY UNCH 
Van Hoogstraat 2A Cane ee, ue gps : = . a 1 Freaen see, 83, 3510 Miamf!, Arthur Jarmon, 64, 2603A Glasgow. — "a T, 3939 N. 10th DIES ABOA NA | A 
, ' ‘ senhart, . ; ‘esley L,. eming, i 5 Pestalozzi. Philip Karomecz, 64, 5600 Arwenal. : so ate OF : * 
ae a Sear HAS yt ag Patrick M. Coleman, 51, Max Steel, 76, 1110 St. Louis. Robert Phfistner, 6 months, 1210 Wright. - and W, | : 6226 Oakland. PORTLAND, Me. (AP)—Strick- 
one ® ena . Blow. William Drewe &r., 7 << Pi William Gage, 34, 1523A Arlington. Rev. Albert Drohan, 52, Chicago. }N. and R. Farneti, Overland. ount en with heart disease, V. Adm. 
° Joseph M. Polk, 58, 4537 gs. August Eulentrop, 28, 8412 Hume, William A. Cool, . 4558 Natural Bridge, |. and G. Asmus, St a4 unty. a, , 
Cina Prigham, $3, 4964 Genevieve. Adolph Weeener, 60, Overland. Emma F. Nicholas, 85, 3967 Greer. ; SS seca ain ne Willis A. Lee Jr., veteran of Pa- 
; te gore, , Corona, Ala. Mildred Farell, . 1020 Eureka. Amanda Freiner, 41, Osage Beach, Mo. + ee rns wen ” #3 he 
3338 Nee rere Charles E. Edwards, 21, Benton, Ml. Harley A. Ogle, . 41234 Pleasant. Helen Pambertot, 33, Overland. , and R. Rice, Overland. | cific engagements pri . 
DeGarmo, 7819A Water. Eva Irene Wright, 70, Alma, WI. Horace Copeland, 52. 4325 Couzens. ‘| Ida C. Benson, 78, 3733 Lindell. and W. Headley, ag roel Japanese, died Aug. 25 aboard a 
Burkard, Lemay. Mary Ellen Jones, 29, 4003 W. Pine. Rosella Kirk, 63, 3936 Castleman. William H. Moore, 59, 2334 Walnut. | Hi. _— oe Se | launch bearing him to the battle- 
. Fant, 4176 Newport. Mabel B. Flood, 60, 4325 Gravois. | Tolbert Campbell Henry, 83, Kansas City, Mo. me aad Ge Stites.” Sieelamnad | shi Wvomin his flagship in 
3 Be petal vga yi, Lafayette, | Clyde Francis, 23, Fredricktown, Mo. | \-- poe H. Willenbere Wesneanii r ip he se 57 years "old 
N. | } utes, 58, 3 Lindenwood, be . Sen Mie vasco bay. e was : 
’ re 5 ck 
Richmond Heights. Au ust 25 1945 Christ J. Hoffmeister, 65. Lemay. . and D. Sprock, Kimm: wick. 
Terry, 5229 Vernon. g : Robert H. Scott, 46, Jefferson City, t. and O, Nash, 2924 Lemp. In 1942, Adm. Lee commanded a 
McFarland, 2655A Oregon. «| Henry C. Marth, 74, 5114 Enright. August 31 1945 . and Mf. Reynolds, : j task force which sank a Japanese 
and - Pryor, 4130 Maryland. R Julia Winston, 72, 5800 Arsenal. , _M. and M. ine ae, 6947 Mardel battleshi nd three cruisers in & 
and C. Tobin, Clayton. IRTHS Harris Londe, 65, 5652 Etzel. iC, and M. Rayfiek 241 Mis oe : actuiesnip a , 
and G. Rrler, 7208, Trainer. | O8 ae Mary B, yabermann, 69. ii 14 Soulard, canine . and A. Emery, 22 ssouri. Solomon Islands engagement. 
_ > ene nen ° Margaret Dwyer, » 32 St. Louis, Page os > ; 
and H. Johnson, 4610 Westminster. : 4a3i Pine. Cecelia E. Moyle, 54, 1803 Pine. ) BOYS. BURIAL PERMITS From April through June of 1944, 
1 Foon eae City. Ct a Edwin Dilthey, 78, Hermann, Mo. e | N. and J: Martin, Richmond Heights. Timothy Nolan, 88, 3933 8S. Broadway. he commanded battleships that 
urry, ebster Groves. ° 4s ran . ; ac Te ty * s Si: WADS. cee - . 8: ’ . ‘ , 
and R. Gegg, Spanish Lake. McCormick, East . Louis. se C » £347 KR. Cole, — heat bs ee eet — am. aad J. Senler, 3929 Washinaten. ce yg Anal oe" 3300 Fem yg covered Carrier units in the battle 
GIRLS. Hutchison, 3738 G > : acy , 3407 LaSalle, Helen R. Bennett, 55, Salem, Mo. - and M. Grant, 2620 Lawton. John Eberline, 69, 4361A Gibson. of the Philippine Sea, ; 
and B. Washington, 3914 Cook. eaten dat Pinaceae i Na : 2630 Y% . ey e ate, 50, so Pa wm Radke Anna Derlick (Sr. Mary Lucia), 73, Early in the war. he Was as- 
y ~ ' . ’ ° ar AVIS, ‘ ALCHAaPO, : ; > ; arne. : 
and A, Jones (twin), 4229 Delmar, > 57 William Hardy Lindsey, 1718 eae. e 38 E. wer Ane eum sistant chief of staff to the eom- 
- and E. Taylor, 8. Kinlock Park, ‘ . ; : y Bilauski ) ; izabet m 1 2 Switzer. 
and I. Peters, 1330 Argus. J. E. tomac. olde Me an: Lay peu, Arsenal. Kaiser, B26A N. Beech. Mary Ro: lsh, 78, 25 Sullivan. f{mander-in-chief of the United 
and A. Burgess, 4137A Evans. Holds M, Mound, 42, Valley Park. Nothum, 3955 Lafayette. anaes 4962A Sutheriond States fleet. 
Welsch, Margona Village oo | rauernicht, 64, 1810 Lawrence. |= . aeereninents 


Wrack, 2228 Washington, J Ky 
3 kde mong 7 ig sda 7 . arty 4216 Westminster, Sore: ' id Z. Keenright Jr., Brentwood. pod S318 Quincs 
- Myles, 3: sor. Chil | M. and M. Jones, Wellston. oulse Brauns, 51, 5318 Quiney. 4k. kerk 
Palmer, 3955 Finney. . : and M, Baum,” Clayten me POP, August 29, 1945 1, : fonae, par Goodfellow, eo xon, 45, S118 dMcKissock. lc _ c . 7 43054 be — oe 
. Johnson, 4739A McMillan. — and R., 1118 Sanford —_ 0 Katz, 5437 Page. A\ 4, 4222 W. Margaretta. | > aa B .. 4948 “Chi ews. 
7, Heece, 1349 N. Garrison. Imetta Ellis, 72 Seen ae - 7425 Southwest. Strasser, Wellston. SS27A Halliday, . . 
on. Jennie Schalek, 71, 3830 Virginia. Kireog ee BIRTHS Simmons, 1256 Dillon. sth. and F. Riley, 3971 Enright. 
3950 Parker. ne Sr. ofade. (Mary Swanton), sis, 4040 5 “re 1506 Petes California. 7 1 eee "University City. 
rs) ; /ounty, le + . > _ Suey ; ’ ry tobe TOOKS . v. AO f I . ye 
sod J. Bickienens son a de ; u, 73, 3225 North Florissant. Fichenberger, Viner, 4514 N. Kingshighway. Botanical, ee scheming, 6914 Waldemar 4320 Lexin 
and H. James, 2346 Mullanphy. Mamie Sweetenburg, 56, 925 North Sixteenth. Neosho M : 5 otek 5 Ad 7% . Adkins, 5446 Plover. Charles Brandt, 57, 
and W. Revell, 2622A Geyer. A. Istock, 74, 4254 Gano, 3212 Miami Linck, 8617 Mot coffer (twin), 15164 De Soto. | Burt 1. Vinyard, 67. 
and 8. Rolufs, 3522 Oregon. I 73, 2509 W. Hebert, Daly 8 51024" Lane. 6A F. Warne. John Dixon, 52, 3: 
and R. Noli, Rock Hill. 50, Cuba, Mo. ag Shot BA Thekis. 9512A Eliot. es ee 
and I. Boots, 931A Rutger. 77, | Wellston, stock, min ae 5 Welle Carbondale, Ill, Lena Hess, 85, 186 S. 8th 
and M, Frick, 6326 Victoria. 4589 Kensington. “Waren S247 Delmar. .  Wissehr, University City. ae Rage apo gy 1420 Grattan 
and R. Meyer, eres yo ; te Salisbury, sn gy Oly 2 gO eee yy =~ os ~ a Elizabeth Harty 72 2246A Madison. 
and. W. Hell, 2201 8. Seventh. y ; ‘ : M.  Trendley Jr., Lemay. wahene : semen oo . ate 
and FE. Shaw, Lemay. " Overland. N. Blevins Sr., 1438 N. Fourteenth. omg 3 ry 76. 5370 yg, Citys 
and R. Stuart, Valley Park. ea ye "sy 3618 eeeen 
GIRLS. tn we ok 4 724 
Louis E. Starek, 11, 4734 Minnesots. 
and M. McAllister, 3222 La Salle. Anna Klicka (Klicker), 76, 3735 Pennsylvanis. 
and G. peunson, SO8A 8. Jefferson. William Dvorak, 56, 6234 S. Kingshighway. 
»- @and G. alr. Bertha Blue, S725A Cook. 
and M. Burkart, Brentwood. Yelia Tuck i. Cardinal. 
and E. Babyak, 2209 Dodier. Delia Tucker, 41, ae oat 
and B. Simson, Clayton George W. Holt, 51, 4469 Enright. 
ioe” mae ae Mite 9, 4549 Kennerly. 
Sosna, 5544 Pershing. Monroe Mitchell, 59, 4: : y 
McQuigg, 4025 McPherson. Ferdinand Rothhaupt, 77, Webster Groves, 
.. Deutsch, University City. Clarence Lomax Jr., 29, 2126 Division. 
ae . Rudman, Untversity © r Fred Nuernberg, 62, 2515 W. 8t. Louis, 
Rowton, 2330 Texas. - Kosberg, 5815 Cates. Walter R. Duffer, 63, 5966A Plymouth. 
Mitchell, 5713 St. Flint, 5604 Kingsbury. Efith D. Coudy, 74, 1480 Union. 
and A. Kalishman, Clayton. | Shotwell, University City, | Theodore Jeske, 86, 7O1A S. 2nd. 
,and C. Mednik, University City. , » Cl » University City, Raymond P. Hoppe, 56, 4205 Race Course. 
and V. Kohn, University City, ; Y ‘rT, University City. Della Radford, 6, 3857 Kossuth. 
and M, Hummel, Warrenton, Mo. : pleman, 3656 Phillips, Charles E. Patterson, 71, 5148 Page. 
and F. Gruner, 5602 Kingsbury. - and J. Minnigrode, 3209 Taft. Alice M. Updegraff, 68, 1100 McCausland. 
and D. Whitsun, 3963A McPherson, ” ( . Coffer (twin) S1516A De Soto. William LaZear, 50, 805 Market. 
and M. Teubner, 3664 Washington, - - Pickens, 4671 St. Ferdinand. Leona Tittington, 43, 4205 Race Course, 
and R. Merkel, Webster Groves. , » Adams, 6211 Pernod. George McDaniel, 45, 2836 Clark. 
- and V. Walton, 4262 Westminster. . and M. Baggett, 5266A Waterman. Lulu Goedecke, 61, 4535 North Market. and L. Basile, Pine Lawn. 
and H. Rosenbloom, University City, - and M. Hauck, Overland. Louise Rucb, 70 2843 Indiana and I, Shoenfeld, 49224 Shaw. 
» and L. Dames, Lemay. », and D. Steinbach, Kimmswick. John L. Kiburz, 63.2 — 
GIRLS end A. Fulstone, 1409 Rutler Lane. Elliott “Moore 33, 389: ‘Delmar. ners, hen ata 
and F. Krah, Wellston. ne egsecen Roberta F. Watson, 56, 1803 Pin ora, 2U, 42/19 Tamm. 
and L. Harlow Jr., Chesterfield. BURIAL PERMITS James R. Clarke, &, 1 Tato a Mannion, 66, East St. Louis. 
and E. Halloran, 6566 Winnebago. Harold L. Griffin, 10 mo., 1823A Biddle, Theresa Fox, 67, 8437 Lowell. 
- Hinds, 4227A Gibson. Minnie Beckman, 84, 752A Dover. Henry B. Ponti, 70, 3644A Dunnica. 
Sora’ ban en, high es — oa te. atk 4622 Quincy. Elmer McLeod, 55, East St. Louis. fy: ~~ Th. Overland 
oyda, N. ngshighway. Julla ancet, 70, JOA Penrose, ‘ : q7 a7: | wourge . Gkinson, , nd. 
Fisk, Brentwood. ” Anton Schimmer, 55, Affton. mance D. Unorem, 10, S726 —sergented Charles A. Redden, 69, 5437 Cabanne. 
Okenfuss, 5536 Pershing. Lillian Kaufman, 69, 5527 Waterman. Anna Karl (8. Mary Rita), 54, 1438 EB 
- and J. Shanks, 2055A E. Prairie. Winnie’ Bady, 78, 2024 Carr. 4 "Maia 77, 45544 Qu 
. i and H. Abramson, University City. Eylvester A. Lamprecht, 84 4129 Michigan. September 5, 1945 Koenen, 46, 49194 Holly Hills, 
and N. George, Normandy, Henry W, 5 Cabanne. |A. and ©. Tietjiens, 6639 Idaho. r. ; - Behoenig, 67, 4049A Russell. ad oemne he ry 4 
and 8B. Frost, Kirkwood. Nancy Finkel, 61, 1160A N. Kingshighway. — ; 
and R. Johnston, 4739 Leduc. Zenobia Turner, 2; 2902A Dickson ity Mackson Jackson, 27, 
and E, Becker, Overland. Nettie Guinn, 76, 2501A Glasgow. D. and.E. Piles, Maplewood. Alfred Simpson, 63, 4 
Riley, 2113 Cleveland. Concezio D’ Alessandro, 65. 5710 Columbia, and M. Jones, 4238Ww Easton. Anna ovanches, 74, 491 
and 8. Klaus, 3347 Lawn. Carrie M. Crelly, 69, 39474 Keokuk, and D. McPherson, 4642 Newberry. ot ag — ee Oe 
and FE. Kettler, Kirkwood. Ora Green, 67, 4222 W. Labadie. and M. Boone, 2915 Tho Lucille Gres,’ art 
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Kirkwood. 
and C. Caliendo, Normandy. 
and H. Besand, 4691 Primm. 


and M. Page &r., Bridgeton. 
and D. Burchard, 4758 Tennessee. 
and B. Duvernelil, 3634A Arkansas. 
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: 3854 Juniata. 
and T. Sampson, 3931 N. Twenty-third. 
and B. Million, Normandy. 
and C. Telscher, Normandy, 
and M. Smillie, University City. 
and 8B. . Dyer. Wellston. 
and M. Wilkinson, 1516 Hogan. 
and E. Nichols, Ferguson. 
and L. Mills, 4656 Rosa. 
and L. Keeling, 5830 Nottingham. 
and E. Nolan, Arbor Terrace, 
and R. Barr, Sikeston, Mo. 
and V. Christopher, 4164 Arsenal. 
and M. Davison, 3048 Rolls. 
and A. Jaromack, 4324 Marcus. 
and R. Bruce, Jennings. 
and R. Bean, Crystal City, Mo. 
and J. Johnsor, 3926 Dover. 
and A. Ruffin, 41234 §g. Compton, 
and D. Steiner, 639 E. Athlone. 
and M. Whitworth, Webster Groves, 
and M. Anderson, 3461 Morganford, 

M. Marx, 4606 Alaska. 
~ *, Ackiin. i senne. 
an ° Lickmeier, Humphrey. 
and L. Enz, Sty Johns Station. 
an® E. Braun, 311A W. &t 
- and A. Dorman, 3637 Roswell, 
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- Thompson, 1126A N, Jefferson. 
- Burton, 1722 Belleglade, 
2353 Scott, 
4948 Maple. 
20 Lucas. 
4214 W. Labadie, 
gham, 4246A Fairfax. 
» Webster Groves. 
and G. Turner, Elsberry, Mo. 
and D. Rousseau, Collinsville. 
and R. Seige), Clayton. 
and V. Fritzgearld, 3118A 8. Tth. 
and A. Watkins, 5711 Maffitt. 
ana Cartee, 626 Walton. 
Nippert, Bridgeton. 
- Hoffman, 2905 N 
Johnson, f 
Stevens, 
Mitchell, 
Jennings. 
1310 Dillon. 
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3947A Labadie, 
2208A Cass. 
Dirnberger, Kirkwood. 

. Feldmann, 1119 N. Park. 
Mueller, 4733 &t. Louis, 
Hair, 1102 N. Leonard. 

. Cook, University City. 
Spiegelman, 6267A Delmar. 
Smith, St. Louis county. 
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Frances Charles, 65 
Wendel, ~— Tamm. eines 8. . 4 
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é Fa whiorgggr = on cones Catherine Caldwell, 33, 4005 Lincoln. 
Miller Jr., 3150A N. 13th. Filippo Truglio, 71, 2710 Baldwin. 
PDetert, Belleview Park. John R. McMahon, 48, 3915A Cora. 
Bradshaw, 4842 Anderson. Anthony Zielinski, 44, Lemay. 

- Haeflinger, 422A Chouteau. 
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sadue. C. and A. Massey, 2609 © 


‘huh, 5511 Plover. 
- Glover, 1340 Pierce, 
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Brewer, 4486 Kossuth. 
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ieorge C. Lindsay, 7 Groves. - and M, Orr, 3914 Lindell. - Bm 4 onroe, 
2a. ‘ er. 
3 French Court, H. and A. Strothman Sr.. ; : - EK. Heidemann Sr., 52, 4645 Anderson. 
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- and J, Schaefer, 4433 Harris, George Axelrod, 53, S868A Maffitt. 
- and V. Crowley, 4953A Terry. Callie Mariweathers, 22, 2928 Dickson. 


40, Jennings. 


. . ‘irginia. 
iy, 70,0 2213" Cam = August 21, 1945 
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and N. Dickinson, Webster Groves. Dave Freeman, 57, 1720 N. Glasgow. and M. Narcia, 1924A Marke 
and M. Wolf, Pacific, Beverly Allen, 90, 5800 Arsenal. and H. Williams, Welistea. Sent i. Bas 
and B. Vedrani, 2625 8S. Kingshighway. Fred Klemm, 78, 3225 Montgomery, and BR. Bohning, Berkeley. Helen MM "Rich ds 
and M, Fertecky, 5635 Clemens. Rose Ann Ivicsics, 6, 2308A Farrar. and A. Koester, 4238 McPherson, s aoe B Ww ge Scene 
and R Lee, rm Alice Sullivan, 4a 511 N. Spring. and C, Zensen, 4124 Ashland, yy 57 3521 


and A. Boyd, Overland. Charles Iverson, 60, 


so and A. Geringer, Jennings. William Noerteman, 75, 3111 N. 
Gre 
» A. McPherson, University City. Alida Wallace, 72, 4031 Utah. 


3, 3306 8. Broadway. 
, 4320 8. Compton. 
86, 2101A Chippewa. 


4003 N. 234. 
. 83947 Kossuth. 
735 Pennsylvania. 


enry Cannon, 67, 112: 


onstanty Kulikowski, 73, 1389 Clara 


george J. Nagel, 64, 5367 Cote Brilliante. 
Richard Courley, 50. 5700+ Easton. 
foudwina M. Frankenreiter. 54, Antonia, Mo. | 
Martin Jacobus, 83. 4373 West Pine. 
Fm 7 Ss #.: ae. 


ma -Thurman, 7, 1438 
louis Helwig, 74, 2700 S. Broadway. 
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A. and F. Lutz, 1914 A j . Cas 64, 4686 Farlin. 

G. and B. Musial r . Ev 26, 5033 Oleatha. 
BIRTHS WwW. an . 2708 N. Union. . 421 St. Ferdinand. 
Boys, ; a 021 N. Spring. Alma E. 4002 Lee. 

M. Bishop, East St. . " 4268 Margaretta. berger. 

d Humphrey. 
Mad ; ( J "1143 mea ~ t. . aa 
Madison. » Conner Jr., odiamon 

2721 Cole, ‘ A. Weston, Salem, Mo. P. oe a. 4 

506 N. Spring. : D. Timpk, 

and J. Finger, 7068 Lansdowne. 
and D. Bicigo, Kirkwood. E. ‘st, Kirkwood. 
and L. Bruenning, 1514 Cass. . E. Derryberry, Licking, Mo. k Bs $f DeTonty. 
~y - corny robe ae : Ay neni day aeee emiltes ter. ; i, 55 4565 | Arlington 
and M. Preis, Overland. : . Matthews, yron. ‘ ‘ 
and 8. Leger, 3944 Westminster. ; - Heid, Centerville, m1. Mulds &. Wessel, 53, 5215 Kensington. 
and H. Schira, Lemay. .. . Schoene, Webster Groves. : 
and M. Williams, Valley Park, W. and C. Lange, Maplewood. 


— .. oa P 9 W. and H. Young, dasa 8. Jefferson. | August a7, 1945 | 
al . , verian . ~ B mR - | 
and J. Olson, 5021 Alabama. > : 08s , —— | | | 

nt, 5700 Rh 70, 3622 Oxtord Lane. | September 1, 1945 | 


. andy. 
and C. Rothaus, 4987 Fairview. Lilie Steiner, 37, 3857A Juniata. and L. Gentili, 1528 Benton. . oert. 
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CATCHING UP WITH SPORTS EVENTS—BASEBALL SCORES 


Record Set 
By Busher, ' 
Star Filly 


Both the Cardinals and Browns 
made surges to the front in the 
respective baseball races, the 
Green Bay Packers won the an- 
nual All-Star football classic from 
the collegians in Chicago, new 
champions took over in tennis, 
swimming and other sports, along 
with numerous other important 
happenings, during the _ period 
when St. Louis was without daily 
newspapers. Herewith is a sum- 
mary of highlights of the activi- 
ties, sport by sport, in the 22-day 


news blackout: : 


BASEBALL 


HAL NEWHOUSER became 
major leagues’ first 20-game win- 
ner, shutting out Athletics, 40 

. « Major and minor leagues 
held a postwar planning meeting 
at Washington .. . Minors an- 
nounced applications for 
35 new leagues... 
DINGES, Phillie rookie, suffered 
a fractured collarbone in collision 
with Reds’ Woody Williams... 
Probably out for season ... 
CHARLEY KELLER, two years 
in service, returned to left field 
for Yankees. . . BILL VEECK, 
president of Milwaukee club, re- 
turned from service with Marines 
vane SHELBY, N. C., defeated 
Trenton, N. J., in final of Amer- 
ican Legion junior tournament 
. . . Returning service men ruled 
eligible to play in post-season 
championship Series . . . Any ma- 
jor leaguer back in September 
can play in world series . 
ERNIE STEWART, 35, youngest 
A. L. umpire, fired by President 
Harridge for trying to get salary 
increases for staff . BOB 
MUNCRIEF missed Brownie 
pitching assignment on account of 
arrest for speeding on way to 
park , . American League Na- 
tional] Defense Service list 257 as 
War ended .. 
underwent elbow operation. ° 
Eleven major-league clubs an- 
nounced plans to train in Florida 
next spring . . . Braves sent dis- 
appearing PITCHER NATE AN- 
DREWS to Reds on waivers... 
MEXICO CITY GIANTS’ won 
Mexican softball championship 
HANK SAUER, outfielder, 
Reds from Coast 


returned to 
Guard. 


JIM CONZELMAN resigned as 
assistant to Don Barnes of Ameri- 
can Investment Co., and formerly 
of Browns. ... Pirates bought 
PITCHER EDSON BAHR from 
Kansas City. ... PAUL FAGAN, 
part-owner of San _ Francisco 
Seals, urged Coast League to 
adopt plan to prepare ball play- 
ers occupationally and financially 
for useful activity after retiring 
from baseball. ... Texas League 
voted to resume operation in 
1946. . . . Phillies bought IN- 
FIELDER KEN RICHARDSON 
from Hollywood. .. TOMMY 
BRIDGES, released from Army, 
rejoined Detroit Tigers. ... ENI- 
DAIRES of Enid, Okla., defeated 
ORLANDO A.A.F.C, to win Nation- 
al Semipro baseball championship. 
. - « LUKE APPLING, out of 
Army, rejoined White Sox, 
PHIL MARCHILDON, back from 
Canadian Air Force, rejoined Ath- 
letics. . Bob Feller, released 
from Navy, rejoined Indians and 
disclosed the stork is hovering 
over the Feller home.... FRANK 
PYTLAK, released from Navy, re- 
joined Red Sox. ... HIRAM BIT4 
HORN, back from Navy, joined 
Chicago Cub staff. . MONTRE- 
AL clinched International League 
flag. BOB FELLER asked 
Commissioner Chandler to raise 
post-season barnstorming limit 


SERRE RT aN 


Busher and Big Leaguer, Too 


RO Pg eS wort ee od 


ye \former king of the welterweights, 
&| said 


| second in the handicap... . 
ee Victories sent Busher’s winnings 
#|to $270,120. 


ae ing $42.70, won the richest of all 
‘Hopeful Stakes, worth $55,300 to 


stiniaimadas a Phote, 


BUSHER by name but strictly big league in action, the filly 

is shown here winning the Washington Handicap, with ARMED 

second, TAKE WING third and POT O’ LUCK fourth. The 

daughter of War Admiral is a good bet to cop Horse of the 
Year honors for the Louis B. Mayer stable. 


. MORT COOPER 


LEY BARRETT of Cardinals, 
first 20-game winner in National 
League; No. 20 a brilliant one- 
hitter in which he faced only 27 
batters.... ELLIS COT DEAL of 
Enid, Okla. Enidaires named 
“most valuable player” in Wichi- 
ta semi-pro tourney for second 
straight year. . ... South Atlantic 
League announced plans to re- 
sume in 1946. . . . Cardinals re- 
called STAN PARTENHEIMER 
from Rochester. ... BILL HART, 
St. Paul shortstop, tied two Amer- 
ican Association records—hit four 
home runs and drove in nine runs 
in first game of doubleheader... . 
AL LOPEZ caught his 1793rd 
game, equalling record of Gabby 
Hartnett. ... Largest crowd of 
year at Briggs Stadium, Detroit, 
Labor day, as major league games 
attracted 265,336 cash customers. 
. CRIP POLLI, Jersey City, 
pitched his third no-hitter. . . 
Chicago Cubs recalled SHORT- 
STOP BREWSTER and PITCH- 
ER STEWART from Nashville. 
. . COMMISSIONER CHAND- 
LER announced World Series plan 
for first three games at American 
League park, next three in Na- 
tional League city. ... Senators 
signed PETE APPLETON, pitch- 
er, after release by Browns... 
Distribution of $31,458 as prizes 
to teams in semi-pro tournament 
at Wichita announced by Promo- 
ter Ray Dumont. Enidaires got 
$10,000. 

Navy announced it wants World 
Series winner and NOT an all- 
star team for tour of Pacific 
bases. ... JIMMY DYKES paid 
another $25 fine for row with 
Umpire Pipgras. ... WESTERN 
ASSOCIATION announced plans 
to operate next year. ... Beau- 
mont franchise in Texas League 
sold for $20,000,... LOU KLEIN, 
back from Coast Guard, rejoined 
Cardinals. 


BABE RUTH'S East squad de- 
feated TY COBB’S West team, 5 
to 4, in second annual All-Ameri- 
can Boys’ game before 23,617 at 
New York’s Polo Grounds. JOHN 
(BUDDY) THOMAS of Sedalia, 
St. Louis’ representative, played 
eight innings at shortstop. He was 
hitless, but handled five chances 
afield without error. Also had 
one sacrifice hit. 

PAUL SCHREIBER, Yankee 
batting practice pitcher, who 
hadn’t faced major league oppo- 
sition since 1924, relieved Allen 
Gettel against the Tigers and held 
Detroit hitless for three and one- 
third innings. . . . Only two balls 
were hit out of the infield. 


GENE EMERY, Mount Vernon 
(Ill.) amateur, each shot 149 to 
take the championship in their 
respective classes in the second 
annual Mount Vernon $1000 open 
tournament. . .. BYRON NEL- 
SON of Toledo added two victories 
to his record by taking the Knox- 
ville open with 276, and the Big 
Four war bond match at Oak- 
mont Country Club, Pittsburgh, 
with 295.... JOHN McKENNA 
of Dublim won the Irish profes- 
sional title with a 72- hole score 
of 283. 


BEN “HOGAN, Hershey (Pa.) 
pro, took down a bond prize of 
$2666.66 for first place in the 
Nashville open. His score was 
265. (Byron Nelson tied for sec- 
ond with Johnny Bulla of Atlanta 
at 269). ... HENRY COTTON 
shot 301, the final round of 74 in 
a heavy rainstorm, to win the 
$6000 British P.G.A. tourney. ... 
SAM BYRD, former major league 
baseball player, took his second 
successive Michigan P.G.A, title 
with 142 for 36 holes. ... The 
Memphis open went to FRED 
HAAS JR., 30-year-old New Or- 
leans amateur. ... And the St. 
Louis amateur, BOB COCHRAN, 
tied George Low of Clearwater, 
Fla., leading pro, five strokes be- 
hind Haas. 

PHYLLIS OTTO, 21-year-old 
senior at Northwestern University, 
defeated Babe Didrikson Zahar- 
ias, 1 up, in the final of the °45 
Women’s Western Amateur at Chi- 
cago. ... New golf balls will be 
available for the late fall and 
winter seasons in the south and 
west, the United States Rubber 
Co., announced. ... However, play- 
ers in the east will have to use 
reprocessed balls for the remain- 
der of the season, 


BOXING 


»| allegedly had substituted a trainer 
7|(Blondy Ryan) for Bobo at an 
y,;eye examination, Bobo, previously 
“|suspended from boxing because 
-|of impaired vision, had attempted 
“|to obtain @ new license. 


~-\ three-year-old filly, all but clinched 


y of the 


ROCKY GRAZIANO, the Brook- 
lyn toughie, repeated an earlier 
knockout over Freddie (Red) 
Cochrane, welterweight champion, 
in the tenth and final round of a 
ficht witnessed by a crowd of 
(18,071 at Madison Square Garden. 
Graziano, who previously had flat- 
tened Billy Arnold, Bummy Davis 
and Cochrane in Garden bouts, at- 
tracted his. first $100,000 gate 
($100,469) as he floored the cham- 
pion seven times in the last two 
rounds of their non-title bout. 

At Cleveland, JIMMY BIVINS, 
the Forest City heavyweight who 
has not been. beaten since Bob 
Pastor won a decision from him 


from 10 to 30 days... . New mem- 
bers of the Baseball] Hall of Fame 
henceforth will be elected every 
year instead of every three years. 

.. CARDINALS announced deci- 
sion to withdraw from Springfield, 
Mo., unless park is provided for 
Western Association farm team. 
... Browns purchased CLIFFORD 
FANNIN, right-handed pitcher, 
from Toledo. MANAGER 


A rarity in gojf occurred at 
Long Beach, Cal. when ARMY 
CPL. BOB HALFERTY of Long 
Beach, 27, scored two consecutive 
holes-in-one on the Municipal golf 
course, One ace was with a driver 


SEWELL suspended Pitcher Sig 
Jakucki indefinitely. ... CHAR- 


on a 308-yard hole... RAY 
SCHWARTZ, St. Louis pro, and 


A Big Cup and a Big Kiss 


* ston, 


MRS. SARAH PALFREY COOKE, who wrested the women’s 

national tennis championship from Miss Pauiine petz in tne 

tournament at Forest Hills, receives a kiss from her husband, 

ELWOOD COOKE, himself a ranking net star, in addition 

to the reward of the huge cup a goes with the winning of 
the title. 


fa five-minute intermission. 


in . April, 1942, knocked out 
Archie Moore of St. Louis in the 
sixth round of a weird fight. 
Moore, giving away 18% pounds 
at 168, suffered his first defeat in 
28 bouts as Bivins put him down 
twice in the second round, as 
well as the decisive sixth. Bivins 
dropped Moore twice in the second 
round, knocking him cold with a 
third punch as the St. Louisan 
rested on the floor. Referee Jackie 
Davis counted out Moore, but the 
judges and Boxing Commission 
Chairman Stan Cofall, awarding 
the round to Moore on a foul, 
overruled the referee and ordered 
Moore 
then was knocked out in the sixth, 
‘and his manager, Jimmy John- 
protested that the verdict 
was unjust, that Moore should 
ly been awarded the fight on a 
ou 
| Youthful TONY JANIRO of 
Youngstown, O., evened the score 
‘with Montreal’s Johnny Greco, 
gaining a unanimous eight-round 
decision in a _ return bout at 

Madison Square Garden, and Pro- 
moter Mike Jacobs scheduled a 
rubber match for Sept. 21. . ‘ 
|A Graziano-Davis rematch also 
was scheduled for Sept. 28... . 
MIDDLEWEIGHT JAKE La- 
MOTTA of New York, his Chicago 
fight with Ray Robinson set back 
to Sept. 26, will meet Georgie 
Kochan of Akron in a 10-rounder 
Sept. 17 at the Garden. The Rob- 
inson match was postponed 12 
days when Sugar suffered’a spine 
injury in training. 

TAMI MAURIELLO, New York 
heavyweight, knocked out Johnny 
White of Jersey City in the fourth 
round of a bout. . . CPL, RA- 
GON KINNEY of E! Paso, Tex., 
national Golden Glove light- 
heavyweight champion in 1944, 
gained a 10-round decision over 
Nolan Sharp of Los Angeles... . 
ARTIE LEVINE, Brooklyn mid- 
dleweight headlining a Madison 
Square Garden for the first time, 
knocked out George (Sonny) 
Horne of Niles, O. .. . HOLMAN 
WILLIAMS, Chicago middle- 
weight, won in 10 rounds from 
Bert Lytell, Fresno, Calif. 

The boxing show scheduled for 
the Arena, postponed once and 
then reset for Aug. 31, was called 
off again by Promoter Harry , 
Eagles. « » « The Pennsylvania 


athletic commission lifted the 
boxing manager's license of 
Heavyweight Harry Bobo’s former 
pilot, one Harry Kapahan, who 


FRITZIE ZIVIC,  oft-retired 
it wasn’t so—again. He 
signed to meet Billy Deeg of 
Corpus Christi, Tex., Sept. 18 at 


Oklahoma City. 


RACING 


LOUIS B. MAYER’S BUSHER, 


the “horse of the year” title by 
beating Durazna in a $25,000 
match race at a mile and then 
winning the Washington Handi- 
CAR. is 
a new Washington Park track rec- 
ord of 2:01 4-5 for a mile and one- 


&| quarter, bettering Gallant Knight’s |b Sess ss 


old mark of 2:02. ... Armed was 


The 


STAR PILOT, an outsider, pay- 


the winner, setting a new 6% fur- 


. In the handicap, she set |i 


““#|Detroit of WINGMAN CLIFF 


JACK JAKUCKI, pitcher 
for the Browns, suspended 
by Manager Luke Sewell at 
the start of the club’s trip, 
in late August, on a charge 
of violating training rules. 


long record of 1:163-5 in beating 
Inroc and’ Revoked. 


New one-day attendance and 
wagering records were set when 
340,974 fans bet $14,742,412 at 12 
major tracks on Labor Day... . 
And the handle at Fairmount— 
$289,373—was the best under the 
management of D. C. Burnett. 
.. + Belmont Park had 57,266 fans, 
who bet $4,304,616 for a new one- 
day record, 


JACKIE WESTROPE, once the 
country’s leading jockey, was _ sus- 
pended by the Del-Mar stewards 
for rough riding. Then, when the 
California board reviewed the case, 
his license was revoked. Jockey 
J. Dean Jessop, now at Fairmount, 
twice rode six winners out of 
seven mounts in a single day at 
Dade Park... Marshall Field has 
eee his retirement from the 
ur 

TWILIGHT TEAR, ,last season’s 
“horse of the year,” has been re- 
tired. She will be bred to Whirl- 
away. ... Atlantic City will have 
a new racing plant worth $3,000,- 
000. ... A total of 100 two-year- 
olds, including the undefeated 
Beaujay, are eligible for the Pim- 
lico Futurity, to be run Nov 24. 

Squadron Leader Stanhope Joel’s 
Chamossaire, at 11-2, won the 
$16,000 St, Leger Stakes, beating 
King George’s Rising Light, with 
Stirling Castle third. . The win- 
ner covered the mile and three 
quarters in 2:563-5....A crowd 
estimated at 150,000 viewed the 
race....A new daily double rec- 
ord for New York was established 
when Buddie Bonies. paying 
$136.80. and Junction Cityga field 
horse, paid $4313.90. 


‘TITAN HANOVER, winner of 
the Hambletonian, set a new mile 
record for trotters at 1:58 at Du- 
quoin, Ill. ... The.old. mark was 
1:58%, held by Dean Hanover.... 
Gibson White’s Deanne ran the 
fastest mile for two-year-old trot- 
ters, negotiating the distance in 
2:04. ... Dewey Abbe paid one of 
the longest prices in the history 
Roosevelt Raceway, win- 
ning a trotting race and refund- 
ing $82.60 for $2. 

Fairmount Park had its features. 
..- Lady Brideaux, which had not 
started since 1944, won three 
sprints in the first four days... 
Then there was a dead heat be- 
tween the two-year-olds, Risky 
Hash and Cudiddle. ,..C. S. Pop- 
ovitz, a new owner at the track, 
won three purses in one day. ... 
J. Dean Jessop rode a daily double 
which refunded only $8.40 for $2. 

Fighting. Step won the $50,000 
added money American Derby 
with War Jeep second and Pot 
O’Luck third. . . . The time for 
the mile and one quarter was 
2:02 4-5. ... The winner carried 
118 pounds. 


FOOTBALL | 


The GREEN BAY PACKERS 
defeated the College All-Stars. 
coached by Bernie Bierman, 19 
to 7, in the twelfth annual foot- 
ball classic at Chicago’s Soldier 
Field. A crowd of 92,753 saw the 
seventh triumph for the Pros over 
the Collegians. Don Hutson, with 
a touchdown, field goal and two 
conversions, starred for the Pack- 
ers, while Charlie Trippi, All-Star 
captain and former Georgia and 
Third Air Force luminary, was 
voted the most valuable by all but 
six of the 200 football writers, 
Michigan’s Tommy Harmon _ re- 
ceived four votes. 

CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


scored 


"|ENIO CONTI, 32-year-old guard 


a 13-to-0 triumph over Alma Col- 
lege. ... The eighth annual Okla- 
homa All-Star High School game 
went to the North, which trounced 
the South, 14 to 9, before 18,000 
at Oklahoma City. 


Changes in coaching personnel 
include the appointment of JIM 
EASTERBROOK asses assistant 
football and track coach at East 
St. Louis High. Easterbrook, a 
native of Urbana, IIll., resigned as 
backfield and head track coach 
at William and Mary College to 
take the job across the river. His 
Mattoon High team won the Big 
Twelve title last fall. 


MARCHMONT SCHWARTZ, 
one of the football standouts un- 
der Knute Rockne at Notre Dame, 
will coach Stanford when the In- 
dians return to competition next 
year. ... DR. EDDIE ANDER- 
SON, who relinquished his Uni- 
versity of Iowa job early in the 
war to serve as a doctor with 
the Army Medical Corps, will re- 
turn this fall to resume his duties 
as Hawkeye gridmaster. Clem 
Crowe, formerly of Notre Dame, 
will handle the team until Ander- 
son takes over. 


RAY FLAHERTY, for seven 
years coach of the Washington 
Redskins, signed a three-year con- 
tract to coach the Brooklyn Tigers. 
The Tigers have been combined 
with the Boston Yankees for the 
coming season.... AMOS ALON- 
ZO STAGG of Pacific College re- 
cently celebrated his eighty-third 
birthday. This will be his fifty- 
sixth season as a coach. 


Peace brought with it changes 
in Service team plans. The Iowa 
Seahawks, North Carolina Cloud- 
busters and Georgia Skycrackers, 
all Navy pre-flight schools, aban- 
doned the sport. The ST. MARY’S 
(CALIF.) AIRDEVILS, however, 
again will be represented in foot- 
ball. . . The U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, 

Y., announced its debut in 
major eastern circles with an 
eight-game schedule, including 
Harvard, Boston College, Mary- 
land and William and Mary. Lt. 
(jg) Earl Brown, formerly of 
Dartmouth, will coach the team. 


It is the end of the trail for 


for the Philadelphia Eagles. After 
a career of 19 years on the grid- 
iron, starting at 13, when he 
played with a sandlot outfit in 
Brooklyn called the Scavenger So- 
cial Club, Conti has been advised 
by his doctor to quit the sport 
because of high blood pressure. 
He will be retained as a scout. 

‘' Notre Dame’s hopes received a 
double blow when CAPTAIN- 
ELECT . FRANK SZYMANSKI 
and BACKFIELD COACH GENE 
RONZANI quit the Irish squad. 


Flyers Get 
Purpur and 
Goalie Dion 


The St. Louis Flyers’ hockey 
club announced the purchase from 


(FIDO) PURPUR, formerly a 


member of the team in its Ameri- 
can Association days, and GOAL- 
KEEPER CONNIE DION.... Pro- 
fessional hockey will return after 
a two-year absence to New Haven, 
Conn., also a member of the 
American Hockey League, and 42- 
year-old EDDIE SHORE, long a 
pig league firebrand, will run the 
eam, 


TENNIS . 


SGT. FRANKIE PARKER of 
the Army Air Forces defeated Bill 
Talbert 14-12, 6-1, 6-2 to retain the 
national championship at Forest 
Hills, the first two-time champion 
since Don Budge turned pro. ... 
The women’s doubles champions, 
LOUISE BROUGH and MAR- 
GARET OSBORNE, won the title 
for the fourth year in succession, 
defeating Pauline Betz and Doris 
Hart 6-4, 6-4 in the final.... MRS. 
SARAH PALFREY COOKE, Los 
Angeles, dethroned Miss Betz in 
women’s singles. Talbert took 
the fifty-fifth annual invitational 
at Southampton, defeating Alejo 
Russell of Buenos Aires 6-4, 6-2, 
6-4.... SHIRLEY FRY of Akron, 
O., breezed past Jean Doyle of 
San Diego, Cal., 6-2, 6-3 to take 
the national girls’ event at Phila- 
delphia. 


STAFF SGT. CHARLEY HARE 
of Chicago has won a string of 
United States Army tennis tour- 
naments in England this year.... 
Among them was the ETO cham- 
pionship at London, in which he 
conquered Sgt. Dick McKee of 
Miami 2-6, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4. ... ER- 
WIN BUSICK of Springfield, Mo., 
defeated Bill Johnson of Univer- 
sity City 7-5, 6-4, 6-2 in the St. 
Louis District Tennis Association 
junior finals. .,. PAULINE 
BETZ, Los Angeles, won the 
Longwood women’s title at Brook- 
line with a 64, 86 victory over 
Margaret Osborne of San Fran- 
cisco. ... ALLAN CARVELL of 
St. Louis took the men’s title in 
the Tri-State tourney at Burling- 
ton, Ia, 


BOBBY RIGGS, Navy special- 
ist, was crowned singles cham- 
pion, and LT. DON BUDGE and 
SGT. FRANKIE PARKER of the 
Army Air Forces won the doubles 
in the finals of the Marianas open 
meet on Guam. ... The annual 
southern Illinois event at Carbon- 
dale ended with JIM NORMAN 
of Murphysboro capturing the 
men’s singles crown. ... An East 
St. Louisan, TOM SHANKLIN, 
paired with TOM BRADLEY, 
Murphysboro, for the doubles title. 


Transportation difficulties have 
forced postponement until - next 
spring of the International Lawn 
Tennis Federation conference 
which was to have discussed in a 
London meeting resumption of 
Davis Cup play. ... The Lawn 
Tennis Association of Australia 
voted to invite America to enter 
a team in the Australian cham- 
pionships in December and Janu- 
ary,... DOROTHY ROUND, who 
won the Wimbledon singles title 
in 1934 and 1937 and then turned 
pro, has been reinstated by the 
English Lawn Tennis Association 
as an amateur. ... She went to 
Canada in 1940 with her infant 
son and there became a profes- 
sional, she said, “to earn money 
to support herself.” 


COLLEGIATE 


an auto was presented on the 


slugging outfielder of the Braves, 

Holmes day, Sept. 2, Tommy showed his appreciation by giv- 

ing the ball a ride for his twenty-seventh home run of the 
season. 


And He Gave Ball a Ride, Too 


J ; 


ns 


—Associated Press Photo, 


It looked like a throwback to old days on the diamond when 


field to TOMMY HOLMES, 
in Boston, on Tommy 


eral seasons, Chicago's Ma- 
roons will engage in Western Con- 
ference basketball competition, 
meeting every other member ex- 
cept Northwestern, Purdue and 
Wisconsin. ... A schedule of 60 
games has been announced by the 
Big Ten. After coaching 
Logansport (Ind.) high 
basketball teams for 23 years, 
CLIFFORD WELLS has signed a 
contract to become basketbal! 
coach at Tulane University of 
New Orleans. 

The UNIVERSITY OF WICH- 
ITA will open the 1945 football 
season with an all-civilian team, 
with a schedule including for the 
first time both Kansas State and 
Kansas U. ... The card also in- 
cludes Central (Mo.) Teachers on 
Oct. 18 at Wichita, and St. Louis 
U. at St. Louis, Nov. 29.... Two 
new coaches start the football 
season in the Big Six, GEORGE 
(POTSY) CLARK of Nebraska 
and I. C. (LUD) FISER at Kan- 
sas State. ... The University of 
lllinois Athletic Association made 
a profit of $142,929 last year on 
Illinois sports. 


ODDS AND ENDS | 


Missouri’s dove season opened 
Sept. 1 and will close Oct. 30. 
Hunters may use shotguns of 10- 
gauge or smaller bore only, the 
daily bag limit is 10 birds and the 
possession ceiling the same. Legal 
hours are from a half hour before 
sunrise to sunset. ... Three days 
of deer hunting are scheduled 
at the start of November 
in 21 Missouri counties. ... Illi- 
nois state officials announced a 
14-day pheasant season, Nov. 11 
‘to 25, at Chain-O-Lakes State 
Park. 

The South Dakota pheasant bag 
for non-resident hunters will be 40 
birds on coupons issued with each 
license, for the season beginning 
Sept. 20. ... Ammunition ration 
for the forthcoming hunting sea- 
sons will be no larger this year 
than last, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington. Here 
it is: Shotgun shells, 100; .22-cali- 
ber rim-fire cartridges, 150 rounds: 
center-fire rifle ammunition, 40 
rounds, or 50 if packaged 50 to the 
box. A hunter must sign a cer- 
tificate to get his allotment... . 
Twelve-gauge shotguns now may 


. 


Washington of the N.P.L. has 
one of the most-decorated play- 
ers in pro football in REID LIN- 
NAN, 225-pound center. A mem- 
ber of the First Marines for four 
years, he wears the Presidential 
Unit Citation, Purple Heart, a 
string of battle stars and other 
decorations, 

JIM YOUEL, property of the 
Cleveland Rams, has been. traded 
for Guard Al Fiorentino of the 
Redskins. Youel, who has been 


ROBERT KINNAN, athletic di- 
rector, and basketball, track and 
baseball coach at Washington 
University until he entered the 
Navy as a lieutenant in June 1943, 
was released from service and has 
resumed his position here. Kinnan 
is the first of Washington’s four- 
man coaching staff to return from 
Navy service, He will coach the 
1945 Bears’ basketball team, 
which will resume play in the 


in the Navy since he graduated 
from the University of Missouri, 
quarterbacked Paul Brown’s Great 
Lakes eleven last year. In an- 
other trade, the Rams swapped 
BACKS JOHNNY KARRS and 
JOHNNY PETCHEL to the Pitts- 


Missouri Valley Conference. .. . 
LT. COMDR. EDWIN R. KIM- 
BALL, U.S.N., will return to Brig- 
ham Young University as director 
of athletics within four months, 
according to Coach Millet, who 
hopes to field a football team 
this season, 


burgh Steelers for EBERLE 
SCHULTZ, 


For the first time in  sev- 


Major League Baseball Scores 


Aug. 16-—American 5s oe 10, | 
New Work 4; Chicago 1 Boston 1-0; 
Cleveland 8, Philadelphia 3; Washington 8, 
Detroit O. 

National League—Philadeiphia 8-0, Cardi- 
nals 6-7; Boston 10-13, Cincinnati 5-3; 
Pittsburgh 11-3, New York 9-2; Chicago 
20, Brooklyn 6. 


16—American ooh. eee Be 
2: Cleveland 7, Philadelphia 9; 
Detroit 9, Washington 2; Chicago 11, Bos- | 


ton 
"National League—Cardinals 4, Philadelphia 

0: Brooklyn 2, hicago 1; Cincinnati 5-8, 

Boston 3-3; New York 2, Pittsburgh 1. » 


Aug. ee nangton=trree 4, | 
New Yor 1: Washin 3, Detroit 1; 
Cleveland 6, Snitedeiphie wt Boston 8, Chi- 
cago 2. 

"National League—Philadelphia 3, hao 

+ New York 3, Pittsburgh 2; cago 4, 
Brooklyn 3. Only games schedul ed. | 


Aug. ee Pee ot League—Browns 3, 
New York 1: Washington 11, _ Detroi (5: |B 
Cleveland. ‘a, Philadelphia 4; "Chicago 16, 
Bost 
National League—Chicago 7, Brooklyn 3; 
New York 6, Pittsburgh 0; Boston 13, Cin- 
cinnatl 10. ‘Only games scheduled. 


Aug. 19—American League—Boston 10-: 
Browns 8-6; Detroit 6-3, Philadelphia 3 
Washington 22, Cleveland 1-9; New York 
4-0, Chicago 2-2. 

League—Boston 2-4, Cardinals 
1-5; Brooklyn 6-2, Pittsburgh 2- 4: Philadel- 
nhia 5-4, Cincinnati 0-2; Chicago ‘ge 8, New 
York I1- 0. 

Aug 20—American 
Boston 6: New York 
ington § 7-6, 
Philadelphia 


Aug. 
New *Vork 


League—Browns 10, 
4, Chicago 1; Wash- 
0-0; Detroit 4-4, 


National Leaque—Cardinals 2, Boston 0; 
Pittsburgh 11, Brooklyn 1; New Y ork 9, Chl- 
cago 3; Philadelphia . Cincinnati 3. 

2- FY 


ae 21——American League—Browns 
Bos 1-4: Washington 11, Cleveland 
Philadelphia "7.6, Detroit 6-7; New York 3- 5° 
Chi eeee 0-2. 
pone League—Cardinals 8, Boston 4; 
New York 4, Chicago 3; Pittsburgh 12, Brook- 
lyn 1; Philadelphia 6, Cincinnati 3. 


Cleveland 
0-1. 


Pt 


‘Chicago 1; 


4-4 
Detroit 
Cleve- 


ug. 22—~American CLeague-—Browns 
Besten 2.6: Chicago 6, New York 5; 
Philadelphia 1; Washington 3-6, 
land 0-5. 
National League—Open date all clubs. 
23—American CLeague-—Detroit 
Phitadetphia 3. Only game scheduled. 


National League—Philadeiphia 6, Cincinnati 
2: Brooklyn 4, New York 1. 


24—American 


4, 


League—Browns 3, 
Cleveland 4, Detroit 2 Feller's 
first game, paid attendance 46,477; New 
York-Washington postponed, Only games sched- 
uled 

National League—Cardinals 1, 
_(Brecheen); Cincinnati 2, Pittsburgh 1. 
games postponed. 


Aug. 25—Amerlican tLeague—Browns 6, 
(Chicago 2; New York 4-6, Washington 2-4. 
Only games. 

National League—Cardinals 3, 
(Burkhardt); Cincinnati 1, Pit 
Brooklyn 8-3, New York 6-3; 
Philadelphia . 


Aug. 26—American League—Browns 3-4, 
Chicago 2-1: Cleveland 3-5, Detroit 1-4; 
Now York 3-7, Washington 2-l+ Boston 4-4, 
Philadelphia 3:3. 

National peseue-Caresnate 5, Chicago 1, 
(Barrett): Pittsburgh 10-2, Cincinnati 7-1 
Boston 6-3, Philadelphia 5-4; New York 6, 
Brooklyn 2. 


Aug. 27—American tLeague—Browns 8, 


Aug. 


Chicago O, 
Other 


Chicago 1, 
tsbhurgh 0; 
Boston 5, 


,| Chicago 2, Pittsburgh O: Grooklyn 2, 


Phil- 
1. 


Aug. 30—~American League—New York 7, 
Boston 1; Cleveland 4, Chicago 4, called nine 
innings to permit Cleveland to catch trafn. 
oy ee scheduled. 
tlonal League—Pittsburgh 6, 4. 
Oniy. game scheduled. 


Aug. 31-—National 
Chicago 1, (Brecheen); Pittsburgh 6, 
cinnati 5; Philadelphia 6, Boston 6. Only 
games. 

American League—Cleveland 7, Detroit 2; 
New York 3-3, Washington 2-1; Philadel- 
phia 6-2, Boston 3-4. Browns-Chicago post- 
poned, 


Sept. 1—National 


adelphia Only games scheduled. 


Chicago 


4, 
in- 


League—Cardinals 


League—Cardinals 3, 
Chicago 2, (Dockins); New York &, Brook- 
lyn 4: Philadelphia 8, Boston 3. i — 

American League—Chicago rowns 
3-3; Detroit 5, Cleveland 4; Dashenaten x 
New York 0; Boston 7, Philadeiphia 1. 


Sept. 2—National League—Chicago 4-0, 
Cardinals 1-4, (Barrett allowed one hit and 
faced only 27 batters in winning his twen- 
tleth game in second); Pittsburgh 4-7, Cin- 
cinnati 2-3; Brooklyn 7-2, New York 4-6; 
Boston 6-4, Philadelphia 3-5. 

League——Chicago 6-2, Browns 
0-3: Cleveland 3, Detroit 2; * Philadelphia 1-7, 
Boston 0-2; New York 4-0, Washington 2-3. 

Sept. 3—National League—Pittsburgh 6-6, 
Cardinals 5-2: Chicago 7-7, Cincinnati 2-1; 
New York 3-9, Philadelphia 2-0; Brooklyn 
4.4, Boston 0-3. 

American League—Browns 6-5, Cleveland 


American 


Chicage 7. Only game scheduled. 
National League—New York 4-6, Phibadel- 
phia 0-2. Only games scheduled, 


Aug. 28—American League—Detroit 
Browns 1: Cleveland 8, Chicago 2; 
nares G, Philadelphia &; New York &, eg 


* tablonal League—Cincinnat! 3, Cardinals 
2: Chicago 6, Pittsburgh 3; Brooklyn 7, Phil- 
— | ‘Only games scheduled. 


29—American League—Browns 6, De- 

tro oe a ee 3-1, Philadelphia 2-2; 

Boston 1, New York 0. Cleveland- Chicage 
postponed. 

National League—Cincinnati 3, Cardinals 1; 


10, | 


*| Pittsburgh 8&8. 


ee Detroit 6-6, Chicago 5-5; Washington 
1-3, Boston 5-6; New York 4-5, Philadel- 
- 1-6. 


Sept. _ Lae Caran & 


10, New York 


4—National 
Only ga 
American . cannes Benrelt 
Only game, 
Sept. So a 
Boston 2; Chie 5-1 2- 
Cincinnati 1-6, *Tniladelphia” 0-8; "‘brochive 
6, Pittsburgh 4. 
American Lcnguan=y eomngres 2-3, Browns 
1.4; Detroit 10-1, New Yor 71-5 Boston 
2-2, Cleveland 1-8; Chicago 15-6, Philadel- 
phia 6-6. 


0. 
4 


2:|1500 meters, although France de- 


be purchased, however, the WPB 
said. 


The ODT lifted all travel restric- 
tions on sports, definitely assur- 
ing the playing of the 1945 world 
series,.13 non-championship pro- 
fessional football games, fall and 
winter horse racing, post-season 
college football games, bowling 
meets and other events previous- 
ly on the doubtful list. .. . Amerl- 
can Bowling Congress competition 
will be resumed next year in Buf- 
falo. The last ABC meet was 
held in 1942 at Columbus, O. The 
1946 women’s tournament likely 
will go to Kansas City. ... First 
events in resumed automobile rac- 
ing will be held at Williams Grove, 
Pa,, and Capt. Eddie Rickenback- 
er, president of the Indianapolis 
Speedway, said that the 500-mile 
Memorial day race classic would 
be held next Decoration day, “bar- 
ring unforeseen circumstances.” 


Unheralded DON ENGLEBRY 
of Vermillion, O., a restaurant op- 
erator, won the Grand American 
Handicap in the national trapshoot 
at Vandalia, O., with a 99x100. 
MRS. VAN MARKER of Evans- 
ton, Ill, took the women’s title 
with 94x100. The most champion- 
ships were won, however, - by 
RUDY ETCHEN, Navy gunnery 
specialist from Memphis, who took 
the all-round, the high-over-all and 
the doubles crowns. And FE. T. 
PUGH, of Morris. Tll., and MRS. 
LEKA HALL of East Lynn, Mo., 
won the North American clay 
target championships at the same 
meet, 


LT. ERNEST LIOTTA of Cleve- 
land bested Jack Moore of Indian- 
apolis in a five-eighths accuracy 
cast-off to win his fourth allround 
casting title in the annual tourna- 
ment of National Association of 
Angling and Casting Clubs at De- 
troit. Dick Miller of Huntington 
Beach, Calif., previously had tied 
the record in the national salmon 
fly distance event there with an 
average cast of 1851-3 feet, equal- 
ing the mark set last year by) 
Robert Piros of St. Louis. | 


In Paris, BRITISH LANCE) 
CPL. SYDNEY WOODERSON set 
a new French record of 3:48.8in the 


feated Great Britain, 73 to 29, in 


an international track meet before 
25,000. The previous record was 
$:49.2. « « e In Stockholm, ARNE 


schoo! i@:15.6. 


ANDERSSON, a distance running 
rival of Wooderson, won a mile 
race in 4:08.8, and ANNA LARS- 
SON, 23-year-old Swedish farm girl 
who had setanew women’s world 
record of 2:13.8 for the 800 meters 
10 days earlier, established a new 
world. mark for 800 yards in 
oe Also at Stockholm, 
AVERY BRUNDAGE, American 
representative of the International 
Olympic Association Committee, 
related that no decision had been 
reached as to the site of next 
year’s Olympic Games. Previous- 
iy Brundage had said that formal 
invitations had been received from 
Baltimore, Los Angeles, Minneap- 
olis, Philadelphia, London and 
Lausanne, Switzerland, but that 
wherever the Olympics were held, 
he did not favor German, Jap- 
anese or Italian participation. . . « 
The Army announced plans for a 
long-range, wide-scale athletioe 
program in the Pacific. 

In swimming, the Crystal Plunge 
team of San Francisco, paced by 
ANN CURTIS, won the three-day 
National A.A.U.’s women’s outdoor 
swimming and diving champlion- 
ships. Miss Curtis won the 100, 
400 and 800 meter free-style events, 
setting a new A.A.U, standard of 
1:07.55 in the century race. Her 
teammate, MARILYN (SUGAR) 
SAHNER, set a new American and 
A.A.U. mark of 21:59.3 in the 1500 
meters. But in the Far Western 
championship meet held immedi- 
ately thereafter, BRENDA HEle 
SER of Portland, Ore., took away 
Miss Curtis’ swimming honors by 
lowering the American 100-meter 
free-style mark to 1:05.8 and then 
dropping the 200-meter time to 
2:28.2. Fifteen-year-old BARBARA 
JENSEN of Colma, Calif., also e@- 
tablished a new American back- 
stroke mark in1:16.8.. ., At Rosene 
dale, N. Y., JAMES McLANB®, 
14-year-old Akron youth, captured 
the senior national A.A.U. long 
distance swimming championship 
for the second consecutive year, 
winning by more than 400 yards 
in the three and one-half mile 
race. His time was 1 hour, 38 
minutes and 1 second, 


MILDRED DIETZ of St. Louis 
won the senior girls’ bicycle cham- 
pionship in a national meet at 
Chicago, where a 17-year-old Buf- 
falo boy, TED SMITH, took the 
national senior men’s amateur 
title. ROBERT J. CAVAG- 
NARO was named sports editor 
of The Associated Press, replacing 
Orlo Robertston, who resigned ta 
accept an executive position with 
the United States Trotting As- 
sociation. . . The junior all-age 
stakes in the Great Northern Bird 
Dog Trials at Gainsborough, Sask., 
was won by Turkey Mountain 
Doctor, white and liver pointer 
owned by Dr. D. L. Mishler of 
Tulsa. Second place went to Pin 
Up Girl, owned by Pete Modina of 
Mount Vernon, Il. 


In softball the GOETZ A. C. OF 
ST. JOSEPH won the Missouri 
state championship for the third 
consecutive year, defeating the 
Glasers of the same city, 2 to 1, 
in the’title game, In the boys’ di- 
vision the TRINITY-HECKLES, 
also of St. Joseph, grabbed the 
title by the same ‘score over the 
Springfield Clevers, and in the 
girls’ class the championship went 
to the KANSAS CITY WAR BAT- 
TERY team, which defeated the 
Goetz representative, 5 to0... . 
The PEORIA GIPPS won the IIli- 
nois amateur softball crown, tak 
ing advantage of a double-error to 
defeat the Pekin Grays, 1 to QO. 
And in the midwest regional 
tournament at Indianapolis, the 
PEORIA team battled 26 innings 
before beating the McNultys of 
Louisville, 2 to 1. The game re- 
quired four hours and 40 minutes, 

Seventeen-year-old RICHARD I, 
STEARNS of Chicago's Jackson 


Park Yacht Club won the Great 
Lakes Star Class sailing chame- 
pionships. At Winter Haven, Fila., 
Al (Pappy) Strum of St. Peters- 
burg, in the first regatta officially 
sanctioned by the American Power 
Boat Association since Pearl Har« 
bor, set two new world’s speed- 
boat records. Strum’s boat jumped 
the one mile straightaway record 
from 46.91 to 50.84 miles per hour 
in Class “D” runabouts, and he 
raised the five-mile competition 
record from 45.57 to 46.58. In Lon- 
don, MAJOR SIR MALCOLM 
CAMPBELL, who set the world 


| speedboat record of 141.74 miles 
an hour just before World War II, 
said he hoped to raise that stand- 
ard to 150 in a short time. 


The WPB added a sad note for 
those who expected soon to drop 
around and pick up sporting 
goods as freely as of old, report- | 
ing that by Christmas only 10 per 
cent more equipment would be 


on gale. ‘i 
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~ PART FOUR 


Chee: UpMen- | TOKYO DRAMA: TOJO, CORNERED IN HOME, SHOOTS HIMSELF 


Meddling Wives ; 
In Hollywood, Too 


By Harold Heffernan 


HOLLYWOGD, Sept. 11. 
Pp ERSONAL but not private: Blowup in man- 


agement of Hollywood's leading independent 

studio is traced to family meddling with the 
boss's plans. Directors and writers report the 
wife virtually ran 
the lot while a 16- 
year-old daughter, 
an elocution §stu- 
dent, interrupted 
scenes to “coach” 
veteran actors. The 
board of directors 
is now setting up a 
new management. 
If the real behind- 
the-scene story of 
Hollywood could be 
told it would be 
astonishing: to learn 
how many wives of 
studio executives 
run their husband’s 
business. 


a 2 


WALTER ABEL, swell character actor who 
has been mishandled by casting directors, comes 
into his own with a gusty laugh performance 
in “Kiss and Tell,” one that should elevate him 
to the very top ranks. 


SS 2 2 


LOWERING points for service discharge is 
awaited anxiously at all studios because it will 
mean return to their old jobs of hundreds of 
skilled technicians in every department of film 
making. ... Mickey Rooney will tour Europe at 
the head of a troupe doing a musical comedy, 
"O. K., U. S. A.” His personally penned script for Gen. Hideki Tojo, former Japanese dictator, smiles grimly as he looks from a 
~~ seer ance Mra ~ st pean gbegeney spacrite- window of his flower-bordered home in suburban Tokyo a few moments betore 

a ce he shot himself yesterday. The wartime premier identified himself to American i 
. . . . Pe se . 7 , , , 

ES OAT FOOTE counter-intelligence officers who came to arrest him, exclaiming, | am Tojo, Capt. James Johnson, United States Army surgeon, taking the pulse of former Premier Tojo during ‘ blood transfu | 
were written off the list, Jackie, famous 400- then slammed the window. The officers heard a shot, broke in the door and after the suicide attempt. A Japanese nurse (right) assists and in background is the Nipponese doctor who first was summoned 
pound, 18-year-old African lion, turned up the found him’ wounded. Photo is by Charles Gorry, Associated Press photographer. and refused to treat the patient, declaring nothing could be done to save his life. 
other day with Danny Kaye for scenes in “The path oe , | . 

Kid From _ Brook- TASH ER 
lyn.” | 

Jackie has been AQHIER 
in movies since he 
was four months 
old and has earned 
more than $50,000, 
according to his 
owner, Melvin 
Koontz, who raised 
him from a cub. 

The animal's fee is 
$100 a day or $500 
a week. 

Practically every 
heavy in Hollywood 
who has been in a 
jungle picture has , : | 
been killed off by the big cat, which works 
before the cameras like a trained dog. He killed 
Humphrey Bogart in the circus picture, “Wagons 
Roll at Night” in such a realistic manner that 
patrons screamed in delighted horror. 

Kaye uses the lion for a comedy touch, lead- 
ing him through the lobby of a hotel by a leash. 


oe 


FRAMED MOTTO in Orson Welles’ dressing 
room: “Every ambitious person should work and 
worry every minute of the working day, so he 
can get to the top and have the privilege of 
working and worrying days, nights, Sundays and 


holidays.” 
2 fk 


PARAMOUNT is hopefully excited over the 
prospects of John Lund, blond actor from the 
New York stage, now working with Olivia de 
Havilland in “To Each Her Own,” and several 

story properties are 
being lined up in 
which to launch 
him to stardom. 
First of these will 
be an original nov- 
elty called “With- 
out Fear,” a new 
twist on the cur- 
rent psychological 7 | ee i Ps as ee 
film cycle. The SE MG ee A ae oe | a8 : 
hero, aheae to com- | — ‘ rs . & _ In this photo, Capt. Johnson, 
mit suicide, is ™ i —_—— ll (itll 2 who is attached to the Ameri- 
ee — ed — oe can First Cavalry Division 
sega Fig me Sige 2 which led the occupation of 
fear because, hav- A closeup of Tojo receiving blood plasma as American doctors began treating Tokyo, probes the patient s 
ing been 80 close to the former top enemy leader, who ordered the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, wound. His assistant at left 
death, he has nothing to lose by taking long is not identified. 
chances the rest of his life. Then subsequent 
events unfold a procession of hair-raising 
chances taken by the hero, 


| ee Re eal 


VAN JOHNSON is Hollywood's champion 
moviegoer, seeing an average of six pictures a 
week, ranging from sneak previews to regular 
showings and special projection room screenings. 

Among feminine stars, Joan Crawford rates 
tops as a film fan, although Joan confines her 
picture-going almost exclusively to hér own pro- 
jection room. Nearly every night a new picture 
from one studio or another is run off at her 
house and the career-conscious Joan is a pro- 
found student of other players’ acting technique. 


WILLIE and JOE--By Mauldin 
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— Associated Press Wirephotos via U. 8, Navy Radiophoto from battleship Iowa fa Tokyo Bay, 


HOUSTON SURVIVORS 
REACH JU. S. 


Survivors of the old cruiser Houston, sunk by the 
Japanese in Sundra Strait in 1942, who recently 
were freed from an enemy prison camp, line the 
stairs of the plane which flew them into Washing- 
ton last night from Calcutta, India. At extreme 
right top is Seaman Eugene L. Lehnhoff of St. Louis, 
son of August Lehnhoff, 607 Pope avenue. 


Associated Press .Wirephoto. 


: Se oor VW. = . & ae 


OLD GLORY IN KOREA - ST. LOUISAN IN TOKYO Sgt. John A. Archinal, Allentown, Pa., who vol- 


unteered the type B blood tor Premier lojos 
The American flag waves from the top of a tank in’ The Rev. Charles A. Robinson, S. J., formerly instructor eaiar Ota nda A. vbteran: of Parte actin 
Japanese and philosophy ar ot. Louis University, dy Archinal explained: ‘I’m doing this so he can get 
shown in Tokyo, questioning Ruichi Koike, (left), military hs. ques and suffer for the time (17 months) he 


Seoul, Korean capital, as natives surround the vehicle 


in celebration of their liberation. The Yanks atop the isk GF dlide Ww the: Shibe district before Amer ; 
‘ cniet of poiice in Tne iba aistrict DeTore AMeErican oc- ade me spend in New Guinea.’ 
tank are Pfc, Richard Hughes (left), Marysville, Ky., and cupation. Father Robinson helped investigate Japanese . ipa ” mapillnai Simkin, 


NHOWER WAS A PIKER. HE NEEDED AN © Cpl. Cleve Johnson, Mineral Wells, Tex ve : 
i ' : eatment of American prisoners. 
ARMY TO HELP HIM. ~—Associated Press Wirephoto via U..8. Army Signal Corps Radio. P ~—International News Photos. 
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BROADWAY 


By WALTER WINCHELL 


Notes of an Innocent Bystander 


was “Mr. Strauss Goes to Boston.” The critical consensus 

opined it was another trip that wasn’t necessary, although 
reviewer Wilella Waldorf conceded it is “pleasant to listen to 
now and then.” ... In the hinterland two comedies tried out 
their wings. One was embraced, the other embalmed. “Make 
Yourself at Home” was atomized by the Philadelphiassassins. 
» - » The other, a fair-haired three-acter, “Unfaithfully Yours,” 
promised to become a sturdy branch on the Main Stem... . 
If we had to pay for our tickets, the shows we'd scrimp for 
would be: “Song of Norway,” “Bell for Adano,” “Dear Ruth,” 
“Oklahoma,” “Carousel,” “Voice of the Turtle,” “Anna Lucasta,” 
“Anna Lucasta,” “Anna Lutasta” and “Anna Lucasta.” 

Kx * ® 

THE MOOM PITCHIZ: “Our Vines Have Tender Grapes” 
has its roots deep in the heart. This poignant cinema sketches 
luminous character studies drawn with the milk of human 
kindness. M. O’Brien and E. G. Robinson turn in superper- 
formances. A skyful of stars have one on the house in 
“Duffy's Tavern.” Most of the specialties rate a toast... . 
The Sovvy’s anti-Nazi humdinger, 
... Only the gun-play in “Three’s a Crowd” goes over with a 
bang. ... “Isle of Dead Men” collects the usual quota of shivers 
via Boris’ Karloffing. . Confucius says Charlie Chan in 
“The Shanghai Cobra” is shrewd sleuth, but he never nab 
culprit who murders the scenario. 

x *& * 

THE RADIOKAYS: FCChief Paul Porter came through 
with a clenched-fist address via CBS. The haymakers were 
aimed at radio biggies who put private profit above public 
interest. . . . One network is burdened with three solid hours 
of sOap operas daily. It inspires enough snores to make a bed- 
room envious. ..,. Kostelanetz and Lily Pons once again pre- 
sented the airwaves with musical bouquets. ... Only Joan 
Davis’ expert clowning could rub two kernels of corn together 
and spark a bonfire of giggles. . .. Izzy Elinson observes: 
“With the war over I expect one of the commentators to come 
on with: ‘There’s bad news tonight—I’m outta work!’” 
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THE PRESS BOX: Fritz Kuhn, the Nazi Bund leader, is 
deported back to Naziland, the very thawt of which sent 
shivers through him. He should be tried there with the war 
criminals, the son-of-a-Fritz. . Question: Would you call 
those five men (charged by the State Dep’t as spies and then 
exonerated) Grewcified? ... Beg Pod’n Dep’t: The Florida 
newspapers, specially the Jacksonville Junnel, were responsible 
for abolishing convict leasing and flogging in Florida, not a 
N. Y. reporter.... 


Te SHOW SHOPS: The first entry of the new show season 


ee eee 


THE GLITERATI: Margaret Case Harriman, the word- 
magician, relays one by Kipling in his verse, “Soldier an’ 
Sailor Too.” ...°“’E’s a sort of a bloomin’ cosmopolouse.” vee 
Eugene O'Neill and the Mrs. forsake San Francisco next spring 
for Sea Island, Ga., where he will build their new house. ... 
Sean O’Casey’s long delayed play, “Purple Dust,” was snubbed 
by U. 8S. producers (and Clare Luce, who said it should be 
hissed) because of the familiar “Irish challenge to England.” 
Sowot? So it is to be produced in London at the Old Vic! 


x PR? 


THE FUNNIES: Fanny Ward, the ageless, and Billy Gax- 
ton, the perennial juvenile, were cubs in the Cub Room the 
other night. ... Fanny paused at his table and said: “Billy, 
you look as young as you did when I met you 30 years ago. 
They'll be calling you the male Fanny Ward!” ... She seeks 
a title for her autobiog. One of us suggested: “The Same Old 
Fanny.” 

2 et oR 


THE STORY TELLERS: Sinclair Lewis in a men’s mag 
digs up a few nuggets of advice for neophyte scribblers, which 
they should save for a brainy day. ... “Prize Stories of 1945” 
(Doubleday-Doran) serves a platter of whipped cream litera- 
ture. Irwin Shaw’s is the best, we think. ... John Gunther's 
tour for his next, “Inside America,” taught him these things: 
fhat the South is cold, the North is hot; Manhattan is a small 
island in the North Atlantic; the chief problem of Kansas is 
industrialization, and the c.p. of Montana is depopulation!... 
And, one presumes, Senator Burton K. Wheeler. 


x 29 


QUOTATION MARKSMANSHIP: Harry Brand: He has a 
fist in his voice. ... Dunninger: Success is the ability to get 
along with some people and ahead of others. ... Marlin Hurt: 
About the only business that has always made money without 
advertising is the U. S. Mint. ... H. Chalmers: The grand 
essentials of happiness are something to do, something to 
love, and something to hope for. ...L. Block: She knew all 
the words but none of the music of love. ... Bob Casey: I 
consider writing just sheer drudgery with all the concomitant 
thrill of laying brick. ... UL. Crocker: The three Bs of public 
speaker: Be brief, be bright, be gone. 


Social Problems 
By Emily Post 


for a list of the four “S’s” which she remembered my 

having quoted long ago as the qualities essential to a 
great lady. 

To my surprise, she told me she could not find it in my 
book. Looking for it I found it missing, so far the benefit of 
my readers who would like to know, the qualities are: Sincerity, 
sympathy, simplicity, and serenity. 
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DEAR MRS. POST: Please tell me what would be proper 
under the following circumstances: The bride has no living 
relatives; no guardian. She was married in a hurry to a 
young man who is now overseas, The marriage has not yet 
been announced. The groom’s father is a high ranking army 
officer, and feels that announcements of his son’s marriage 
should be sent out. His list is very long. We wondered if in 
this instance, it would be permissible—and beyond criticism— 
for the man’s parents to send the announcements. If so, will 
you please give the correct wording. If not, then please sug- 
gest what to do. 

Answer: It would be quite all right for his family to tele- 
phone the society editors of the newspapers, but it would be 
contrary to custom for the engraved announcements to go out 
in their names. Announcements may, however, be properly 
sent out by the bride and bridegroom themselves this v>r 

Miss Mary Jones 
and 
Sgt. John Henry Overseas, U.S.A. 
have the honor to announce 
their marriage, etc. 


! TEACHER at Boston University asked me the other day 


“Girl No. 217,” is big time. 


They'll Do It Every Time as cbcoaniis Hatlo 


ih swarts ov 
SOMETHING 
LIKE THIS — 


HMM-H-TO 

SHE'LL NEED 

A ROLLER AND A SHARPENIN’ 
JOB, THAT'LL COST ABOUT 


HER IN SHAPE 
NEW GEAR 


THREE BUCKS, 


“Tami lo 
/ AE.BILLINGS 
244 


LOMITA, 
CAILIFORNIA. _ 


WAY ABOUT IT, MAYBE 


SIF YOU FEEL THAT 


'D LIKE TO SELL IT 
TO ME. 


THREE DOLLARS ? WHY, THE 
ve 11%@- OLD THING ISN'T 
WORTH THAT MUCH. I'D 
GIVE IT AWAY BEFORE 
I SPENT THAT 


SELLIT 7-*°OH->" YES, LISTEN, 
MISTER THAT MOWER IS NOISE- 
LESS, SELF-SHARPENING, SELF - 
LUBRICATING ~ -ALMOST SELF - 
OPERATING. THOSE BLADES 
ARE MADE OF THE BEST 


SURGICAL STEEL AND - = 
AND = 


& | 
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Ee Advances in Medicine 
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HE advances in medicine and 

surgery have been proportion- 

ately as good as in any other 
field of endeavor, if not better. 
It may stimulate the layman's in- 
terest to discuss a few of these 
many achievements, all of which 
have raised the standard of 
longevity, promoted health and 
made this a better world in which 
to live 

Let’s compare medicine of 35 
or. 40 years ago and today. 
Take anesthesia for the first ex- 
ample. Nothing but chloroform 
and later ether. Chloroform ef- 
fective, but dangerous. Ether ef- 
fective and less dangerous, but in- 
clined to bring on chest complica- 
tions. Today we have any num- 
ber of anesthetics, all effective 
and reasonably free of danger. 
The latest anesthetic is most ef- 
fective, reasonably free of danger 
and used by injection into the 
vein rather than by inhalation. 
Its freedom from chest complica- 
tions is most gratifying. 
Antiseptics is another good ex- 

ample. We were limited both in 
medicine and surgery when I be- 
gan to practice, but today the 
field of antiseptics is something 
at which to marvel. Both in com- 
bating surgical sepsis and in 
fighting disease we are tremen- 
dously equipped. The advances in 
subduing infections and contagi- 
ous diseases, especially childfpood 
diseases, is most gratifying. The 
reduction in progression and in 
the mortality rate is marked. 


Progress in‘the treatment of 
cancer has been materially im- 
proved, though no definite specific 
cure has been found. Early cases 
subjected to modernized treatment 
have an excellent chance of re- 
covering. The treatment of can- 
cer, with surgery, radium and X- 
ray, alone or in combination, of- 
fers a great deal to cancer suf- 
ferers. Advanced cases are not 
so fortunate, though many of these 
are made surprisingly better. 

Tuberculosis has been con- 
quered unless the person is mori- 
bund when seen. Arthritic pa- 
tients are much better handled, 
though some cases well advanced 
still offer much resistance and 
concérn, Syphilis and gonorrhea, 
two of the most common venereal 
diseases, have been licked of their 
former seriousness and are cur- 
able and extremely responsive to 
the new discoveries. . Treatment 
of diabetes, heart disease, gall 
bladder disease, various kidney 
diseases, anemia, especially perni- 
cious anemia, brain tumors, frac- 
tures (broken bones), especially in 
elderly people, the prostate gland 
in the male, etc. has been ma- 
terially advanced. 

I could write indefinitely and 
still fail to mentton some condi- 
tions or diseases that have been 
made less formidable or totally 
innoxious by continued and con- 
stant improvement in medicine 
and surgery. 

DR. EDWARD WHITE ROB- 

ERTSON. 


Take My Word 


For It 
By Frank Colby 


WHAT IS THE ORIGIN? 


Q@. Why is a burial place for 
paupers spoken of as a “potter’s 
field?” 

A. The term was first used in 
Matthew 27, 7: ‘And they took 
counsel, and bought with them 
the potter’s field, to bury stran- 
gers in.” 

Thus burial ground is said to 
have been located on the “Hill of 
Evil Counsel,” a small level plot 
overlooking the valley of Hinnom. 
It was known as the potter's field, 
it is conjectured, because: (1) Pot- 
ters had a cave nearby in which 
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they carried on their work; (2) or 
the field produced a clay especial- 
ly suitable for pottery. 

Q. What is a “Quonset hut,” and 
how did it get its name?” 

A. The Quonset hut is a pre- 
fabricated structure of corrugated 
galvanized iron: It is semicir- 
cular in shape. 

The hut was named for the 
great naval air station at Quon- 
set Point, Rhode Island, where 
the structure was developed in 
order to meet a pressing demand 
for the housing of naval person- 
nel, 


, 


Cucumbers are a member of the 
gourd family. Beside gourds, oth- 
er members of this vegetable 
group are muskmelons, watermel- 
ons, pumpkins and squash. 


Moths breed in heated rooms 
during the winter. 


ome PATTERNS 


Not too early to start making 
her first back-to-school dress; 
Pattern 4868 has dainty ruffles; 
smart side-closing, she can button 
herself. An easy-to-make, easy-to- 
iron frock. 

Pattern 4868 in children’s sizes 
2,4,6 8and 10. Size 6, frock, 1% 
yds. 35-in.; 1% yds. ruffling. 

Send 20 cents in coins for 
this pattern to the §8st. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Pattern Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 121, Station 0, 
New York 11, N. Y. Print name, 
address, zone, size, style number. 

Just out—The new Anne Adams 
Pattern Book for fall and winter! 
Fifteen cents more brings you 
these smart styles for the whole 
family! Book includes printed in- 
structions for making eight acces- 


sories: Three hats, three bags, 
peplum, bedjacket. 

The bride blushing? Not when 
she receives hand-embroidered lin- 
ens with these attractive motifs. 
Put them on towels and pillow 
cases. ¢ 

Linens embroidered with these 
motifs are a grand hostess gift. 
Pattern 848 hag transfer of 12 mo- 
tifs averaging 5x5% inches. 

Send 15 cents in coins for 
this pattern to the St. Louls 
Post-Dispatch, Needlecraft De- 
partment, P, O. Box 136, Station 0, 
New York 11, N. Y. Print pattern 
number, name, address, zone. 

Fifteen cents more brings you 
our new 1945 Needlecraft Cata- 
logue .. . 965 illustrations of de- 
signs for embroidery, handicraft 

. & free doll pattern printed 
right in catalogue, 


Economical 
Menus for 
Tomorrow 
By Meta Given 


OR some reason a marble cake 
Fis enthusiastically received 

with no frosting at all, or just 
a light dusting of powdered sugar, 
by the same people who would 
turn thumbs down on an un- 
frosted white or chocolate cake. 
The variegations from light to 
dark decorate the surface in such 
a fascinating way that any addi- 
tional touch seems unnecessary. 
If you have a feeling that a mar- 
ble cake is too much work, you'll 
be happy to find that the follow- 
ing cake will take no longer to 
make than an ordinary cake: no 
separate bowls, and only one bat- 
ter. By pouring part of the bat- 
ter into the baking pan, and then 
adding the chocolate and soda to 
the remaining batter, you will 
have a cake ‘with a rich choco- 
late flavor and color with the 
least possible effort. 


Marble Cake. 


Two cups sifted all-purpose 
flour, three and one-half tea- 
spoon bakingpowder, one teaspoon 
salt, one and one-fourth cup 
sugar, one-half cup vegetable 
shortening, one cup milk, one tea- 
spoon vanilla, two eggs, one 
square unsweetened chocolate, 
melted; one-half teaspoon soda, 
two tablespoons hot water. 

Line bottom of an eight by 12- 
inch pan with wax paper. Do 
not grease sides. Sift flour, bak- 
ing powder, salt and sugar into 
a mixing bowl; add shortening, 
milk and vanilla and beat for two 
minutes, Add eggs and beat for 
two more minutes. Pour two- 
thirds of this batter into the pre- 
pared pan. Add chocolate to the 
remaining batter. Then add the 
soda dissolved in the water. Beat 
for one-half minute. Pour choc- 
olate batter over the light batter 
and run a knife through several 
times for marbled effect. Bake 
in a 350-degree Fahrenheit oven 
for 35-40 minutes or until cake 
tests done. Cool on rack for 15 
minutes before removing from 
pan. Cool thoroughly before 
frosting. 

Menus for Thursday. 


Breakfast—Orange juice, French 
toast and jelly. 

Luncheon—Potato cheese pan- 
cakes, sliced pickled beets, black 
Morocco grapes. 

Dinner—Broiled perch fillets, 
rice cooked in milk, Swiss chard, 
carrot and raisin salad, crispy 
rolis, marble cake. 


Your Stars 
By Marion Drew 


WHAT TO EXPECT 
TOMORROW. 
Sun in Virgo. 
General Tendencies — Surprises 
are a feature of this date, many 


of them centering about social af- 


fairs, romances, or close assodci- 
ates. These conditions have been 
forming for some time and yet 
their results follow upon us as 
if from a clear sky. I cannot 
think that this is a favorable 
time for taking a new position, 
for traveling or for moving to an- 
other address. The decisions 
made tomorrow are too apt to be 
changed . before many months 
have gone by—instead of months 
we can say weeks here. 

If Tomorrow Is Your Birthday. 

What am I going to do with 
you Virgo people if you insist 
upon making these impulsive 
changes? Try to get through this 
next year without flying off the 
handle. You have pretty good in- 
dications of new friendships and 
widened horizons, but that does 
not mean that all these possibil- 
ities must take the place of the 
tried and true foundations of your 
life. Note these tendencies dur- 
ing next November and’ March 
of 1946, particularly. The present 
time is uneasy also. 

Tomorrow's Watchword — “Man 
consists of body, mind and imag- 
ination,” say John Masefield, in 
speaking of our present topic of 
invention. “His body is faulty, 
his mind untrustworthy, but his 
imagination has made him re- 
markable. In some centuries, his 
imagination has made life on this 
planet an: intense pratice of all 
the lovelier energies.” It was im- 
agination in the form of the 
atomic bomb which brought this 
horrible war to an end. 


Wrap scissors in waxed paper 
to prevent them from rusting 
during the hot, humid weather. 


ST. LOUIS RADIO STATIONS 


——— 


KSD KXOK Wwew KFUO 


+ 
$60 770 850 


Programs on the broadcast band 
scheduled for today, include: 


4 P. M. 


KSD—WHEN A GIRL MARRIES. 
KFUO — Song Shop. KMOX— ~The 
Wagon. WK~—~News;: Records. 
News; Scores; Teatime Tunes, wits dleercss 
on Impressions. KXOK—News; Musical 


46 OKSD—PORTIA FACES LIFE. 
KMOX—Sst. Louis News. KXOK—Ten- 
nessee Jed. WiL—In BehakH of Uncle 
Sam. 

4:30 KSD—-JUST PLAIN BILL. 

KFUO—The Reading Cirele. KMOX— 
Bowsewsves Protective League. WEW-—Home 
Teatime 


Biand 
Ew— 


“KFUO—Children’s Program. KWK—News. 


OK—Hop Harrigan. . 


KSD—-ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS; SALON 
MUSIC. 


KFUO—News. KMOX—News. 
Smoothies. WEW—wNews: Scores. ; 
Postiiens Favorites. KXOK—Terry and the 


USS DAVID AND THE 
with Dettye Bennett 


Observer. KMOX—Jimmy 
KWK—Superman,. W 
ao, wi — WIL-—Sparkiers. WexOK 


5: +2 AKSD—ABSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
UO—The Open Bible. KMOX—Musical 
erke, KWK—~Capt. Tim Healy's Adven- 
tures. WEW-——Sports. WIl--—-News; base- 
bali Digest. KXOK—Jack Armstrong, 


Pira 

5:15 Ksp— R 
ORCHESTRA, 
Pegoy Cave. 
KFUO— World 
Carroll Sings. 


“KFU O—-News, 10) N : 8. Louls 
Today. WEW—Grand- 

pappy Jones, lL — Stars of Songland. 

KXOK-—Sports, 


5:55 Wil-—Cardinals vs. Brooklyn. 


KSD-——NEWS AND SPORTS: J. 


and Harold Grams. 
KFUO—Concert iiour aga oo Seem Kirk- 
WR Does EW—Grand- 


wood Show. 


Roy Stockton 


appy Jones (COK—-Ne 

6:15 KSD—NEWS OF THE “WORLD, John 
W. Vandercook and other NBC Corre- 
spondents, 

KMOX—Jack Smith Show. KWK—Records. 
KXOK—Raymond Swing, comment. 

6:30 KSD — JULIE O'NEILL AND COM- 
PANY with Freddie Beggeman, Russ David 
and the KSD Orchestra 

KXOK—The Lone 


KMOX— Ellery Queen. 
Ranger, 
6:46 K8SD—H. V. KALTENBORN, 


KSD—MR. AND MRS. NORTH. 
KFUO—News. KMOX—The Saint. KWK 
——News; Drama. WEW—Sacred Heart Pro- 
gtam. KXOK—Lum and Abner. 

7:15 KFUO—Sports. KWK-—Sports. KXOK 
—<Kay Morton. 

7:30 KSD—THE 


GAY MRS. FEATHER- 

STONE, starring Billie Burke, with Eddie 
Howard's Orchestra. 
KFUO—Adventures itn Research. KMOX 
——Dr, Christian. KWK — Bert Wheeler 
Show. KXOK—Fish and Hunt Club, 

7:45 KFUO—At Close of Day. 

7:55 KMOX—Bill Henry. comment. 


8 P. M. 


KSO—WEDNESDAY WITH YOU, with Fred 
Martel, Nora Martin, Leonard Sues’ Orches- 


comment. 


tra. 
KMOX—Frank Sinatra Show. Guest: Martha 
Tilton, KWK——Gabriel Heatter, comment. 
WIL-—Songs by Bing Crosby. KXOoK— 
Curtain Time. 

8:15 WIL — Warmup Time. KWK — Real 
Stories from Real Life. 

8:25 WIL, WTMV—Cardinals vs. Brooklyn. 

8:30 KSO— MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY: 
‘*The Case of the Evil Schemer. sa 
KMOX——Ann Sothern in ‘‘Maisie."” KWK 
-——Spotlight Band. xOK—Jones and I; 


Storyteller. 
9 P. M. 


KSO—COLLEGE OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 
with Phil Harris, Georgia Carroll, Dolly 
Mitchell, the Town Criers, 
KMOX—Great Moments in Music. _KWK— 
es Adventure. xOK——Counterspy. 

9:30 KMOX—Crime Photographer. KWwK— 
Better Half. KXOK—Marty Dale. 

9:45 KxXOK—Janet Fianner. 


KSD—THE SUPPER CLUB with 
Biock, M. C.; Johnnie Johnston, 
Shaefier’ s Orchestra. 

KMOX -—— News. vie ogtadl macs of the 
Month KXOK—New 
0:15 K8D—MUSIC OF ‘MANHATTAN. 
Starlight Serenade. 


Martin 
Lieyd 


KMOX——News: KXOK 
-—-(“hariie Cha 
10:30 KSD—-ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KMOX —— Sports. KWK — News: Today's 
Win - Weather: News: 
Music. WrMVv 
(rebroadcast of 


Hero. 
K XOK—Tlonored 
Brooklyn 


American 
Music. 
et ve vs. 


first game 
10: oy X80 —~ RICHARD HARKNESS, com- 


ent, 
uMox— Feature YParade;: 
KWK—Dance Orchestra. 


Club. 
11 P. M. 


we OT EY PRESS 
AN SERENADES. 
eMOx —- Howes Musical Hour. KWK — 
a Eddie Oliver's Decmesives KXOK— 
News: Russ Morgan's rch 

11: 130 KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS; 
THOMAS PELUSO’S ORCHESTRA. 
KMOX — Musical Tlour. KWK — Henry 
King’s Orchestra; News. KXOK — Star 


w Sens. News. EXOK 


11:45 KWK—Dance orchestra; 
2 MIDNIGHT 


~ News. 
KSp—ASs0cIATED PRESS NEWS: 


Renny Goodman, 
WIL—78 RPM 


NEWS: DANNY 


LET’S 


a 


———— 


DINNER HONORING HANNEGAN 
TO BE GIVEN NEXT TUESDAY 


A dinner honoring Robert E. 
Hannegan, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, recent- 
ly appointed Postmaster General, 
will be given next Tuesday at 
7 p.m. at Hotel Jefferson. 

Speakers will include Gov. Phil 
M. Donnelly, Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy John L. Sullivan, and 
Mayor Aloys P. Kaufmann. 

Members of the committee spon- 
soring the dinner are: Postmaster 
Bernard F. Dickmann; Walter W. 
Smith, president of the First Na- 
tional. Bank; Arthur G. Drefs, 
president of the McQuay-Norris 
Manufacturing Co.; George C. 
Smith, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce; Thomas L. Farring- 
ton, vice president of the Lawton, 
Byrne & Bruner Insurance 
Agency: Tom K. Smith, president 
of the Boatmen’s National Bank; 
L. Wade Childress, president of 
Laclede Gas Light Co., and Walter 
W. Head, president ‘of General 
American Life Insurance Co. 
Charles P. Orchard, vice president 
of the Orchard Paper Co., heads 
a committee on arrangements. _ 


EVERY MORNING 
MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 


FRED WARING 


and the Entire Cast of 
69 Pennsylvanians 


10 to 10:30 a. m. 


LACS 1D) 


550 ON YOUR DIAL 
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KSD . 


KMOX Wit 


a Te. . 
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1230 B80 


Listen to 
H. V. KALTENBORN’S 
News Com.nent 
on KSD 
Monday Through Friday at 
6:45 P. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 
ON KSD 

5, 5:30, 6:00 Outstate News; 
6:45, 7, 7:45, 8:30, 9:15, 11 a. m., 
12 noon, 12:45, 5, 5:30, 6 6:15, 
6:45, 10:30, 10:45, 11, 11:30 
p. m., 12 midnight, 12:30, 12:55 
a.m. 


FOR WEATHER REPORTS 
Tune to KSD 


At. 6, 6:45, 7:45, 8:30 and I! A. M: 
12 Noon, 5:30, 10:30 and Ii P. M.., 
and 12 Midnight 


Wainwright Reception 
In New York on KSD 
At 11:15 A. M. Tomorrow 


The reception to Gen. Jonathan 
M. Wainwright at the New York 
City Hall will be broadcast on 
KSD at 11:15 tomorrow morning. 

The program is planned to in- 
clude an address of welcome by 
Mayor La Guardia and Gen. 
Wainwright’s response. 


». 


Sennen aS =| 


ng — Music. KX@®K — Dance Music: 


12: 30" KSD——-ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
DANCE MUSIC, 
— Time; KXOK — 


a 65. “‘KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 


Daytime Tomorrow on 
Local Stations 


5:00 A.M. 
“sue aniaeeeee PRESS NEWS: RISE 
KMOX—Country Journal. 5 a Ghetep 
Stookey’s Town and Cour 
5:15 KSD—MORNING "MELODIES. 
0 han lrogra 
: a ASSOCIATED PRE 
NOVELTIES IN RHYTH —— 
KXOK—Ozark Ramblers. 
5:45 KSD—MORNING HYMNS. 
KMOX—Wade Ray — His Gang. 
6:00 A.M 


News. 


KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KMOX—Sunrise Salut: AWK-—Sunrise 
mys a * can WEW—News; Musi - 
ca oe XO ——News Ozark Rar . 

6:15 KSD—WAKE * UP TO MUSIC. — 
KXOK—Ramblers; Neighbor News, 

6:30 KW Be inrise ra WEW—News; 
Market Repo KxX0O et’s Go Visiting. 

6:45 KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS N NEWS. 
KFUO——News. KMOX—News, wEw— 
Grandpappy KXOK — Town and 


Country. 
7:00 A.M. 

KSD-——-ALEX DREIER, News Comment. 

KF UO—Meditation. KMOX——News. kWK— 
Grady Cantrell. WEW—News; Grandpappy 

Jones. WIL—DBreakfast Club. KXOK— 

News; Town apd (Count 

7:15 ‘KSD—po You REMEMBER? 

KFUO— Hymns. <3 ae 

KWK—Shady Valley Folks. 

7:30 KSD—REVEILLE ROUNDUP. 
KFUO — Musical Reveille. WEW—News. 
WIL—News; Breakfast Club. KXOK—News, 

7:45 KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 

a ar —~ aor KMOX—News. KWwK— 
ews. WEW acred Heart 
~—DBreakfast —. rweres. REGS 

8:00 A. MM, 

tag ot A CAVE, RADIO SHOPPER. 

= cm wee Morning Saiute. KMOxX— 
ews ~— Records. _ 
KXOK—Shopper News. be — 

8:15 KMOX—Texas Rangers. WEW—At 
Your Service. KXOK —News, 

8:30 KS0—AssociaTeD PRESS NEws. 
KFUO— News KMOX—Hreakfast Program. 
wavy ann Records. WEW—Grandpappy Jones. 

WIl-—News, Music. KXOK—Rreakfact Club. 

8:45 KSD—VIRGINIA BLAIR PRESENTS. 
KFUO—Console Varieties. KWK—WNews. 
WIL-—~Tropical Tempos. 

8:55 KMOX—News. 


Jones, 


Varieties. 


9:00 A. MM, 
KSO——-ROBERT ST. JOHN. 
KFU9—Adventures in Faith, KMOX—Val- 
a Lady. KWK—Easy Listening. WEW 
me ews, 


WiIL-—Serenaders. KXOK—My 
True Story 


9: 3 KSD—LORA LAWTON. 
O-——News. KMOX—Light of the World. 
WEW— Your Social Security. KXOK—True 
ory: 

9:30 KSD—ROAD OF LIFE. 
KFUO—Bible School. KMOX — Strange 
Romance of Evelyn Winters. KWK—Music: 
Jackie Hill Sings. WEW-—Presenting the 
ck > WIL-—News: Sweet Music. KXOK 
—~—liymns of All Chure hes, 

9 a5 KSDO—JOYCE JORDAN, 
KFUO—Theme of 
Bachelor's Children. 
Markets. WIL-—Weather; 
KXOK—LAstening Post. 


10:00 A.M. 
KSD——-THE FRED WARING SHOW. 
KFUO—Music of the Masters. 
Amanda of Honeymoon Hill. KWK— Ree- 
a WEW—News; &t. Louis Varieties. 
WIL—Hollywood Brevities. _KXOK—Break- 
fast in Hollywood. 
KMOX—Becond_ mee. WwEw— 
*Hits. The Dinning Sisters. 
NSD BARRY Ci CAMERON 
KFUO—In the Women’s World. 
A were Life. ’ 
Town. WIL—wNews;: 


10:45 *KSD—DAVID HARUM. 
KFUO — Mid-morning Serenade; 
Living KMOX—Aunt Jenny. WEW 
Consumer eee KXOK—Ted Malone. 


KSD—ASSOCIATED ORES NEwS. 
KFUO—The Open Bible. 
Smith Speaks. KWK—News: Records. 

Novelettes. Ww Melody 
KXOK—Glamour Mano 

‘15 KSO—RECEPTION FOR "GEN. JONA- 

THAN M. WAINWRIGHT AT NEW YORK. 

KF UO—News. KMOX—Big Sister. WEW 

ee and Prosperity. WIL-——Singing 


String 
11:30 KFT O—Melody Lane. KMOX—Ro- 
WEW—Just for 


mance of Helen Trent. 
Women. a es LU. S&S. Marines. KXOK 
F Oxy Seout. 
KSD—MUSIC ROOM. 
KFUO—Book Talk, Vitamins for Health. 
KMOX—Our Gal Sunday. WEW—Little 
Show; Markets. WIL-—Console Capers. 
KXOK—Modern Romances. 
12 NOON 
ag ree rat ne bo PRESS NEWS. 
FUO—Voice of the Harp. KWK—~News. 


KMOxX— 
. WEW— 
Harlem Rhythm. 


KMOX— 


Rec -ords. 


WEW 
Mus- 


0,000 REMNANTS 


Printed Percales and Piain Cotton 


Fiannel and Fiannelette ... Crib to | 
Full Size Blankets, Cotton end Part | 


Wool... Bleached end Unbleached 
Muslin ... Ticking... “ig Board 
and Table Padding . Quilt | 
Patches and Rug Strips. . . Sultings | 


Ww 1 - pasa | 


KMOX—Kate | 


RADIO FAVORITES 
TODAY 


Variety and Comedy. 
P.M. 
7:30 KSD, Billie Burke, the come. 
dienne; Eddy Howard, singer, 
and orchestra. 


, 8:00 KSD, Wednesday With You; 


Nora Martin, Emily Kip, Leon- 
ard Sues and orchestra; Fred 
Martel, singer. 

8:30 KMOX, Ann Sothern 
“Maisie” sketch. 


Drama. 


in @ 


P.M. 

7:00 KSD, Mr. and Mrs. North; 
Alice Frost as Pamela, Joseph 
Curtins as Jerry: “The Norths 
Strike Out Murder.” 

7:30 KMOX, Dr. Christian play; 
Jean Hersholt in “Room Clerk.” 

8:30 KSD, Mr. District Attorney; 
Jay Jostyn in title role; “The 
Case of the Evil Schemer.” 


Music. 

P.M. 

8:00 KMOX, Frank Sinatra, Pied 
Pipers, Alex Strodahl’s orches- 
tra; guest, Martha Tilton. 

8:30 KWK, Spotlight Bands; Artie 
Shaw and orchestra. 

9:00 KMOX, Great Moments in 
Music; songs by Friml. 

10:00 KSD, The Supper Club; 
Martin Block,M.C.; Mary Ash- 
worth, Lloyd Shaffer's orchestra; 
guests, Dick and Gene Wesson. 


Quiz Shows. 
P.M. 


9:00 KSD, College of Musical 
Knowledge; Phil Harris, King 
Sisters, Dolly Mitchell, Arnold 
Stang. 


Commentator. 
P.M. 
5:45 KMOX, The World Today. 
6:15 KSD, World News Roundup; 
N.B.C. correspondents. 
8:00 KWK, Gabriel Heatter. 
10:45 KSD, Richard Harkness. 


KMOX— News. WEW—News. he! « og 
Platter Parade. KXOK—Baukhage Talki 
15 KSO — THE MORTON DOWN 


K FUOQ—Noonday Repose. xX—-Ma Per- 
kins. KWK-—Shady Valle ey Some WE ~¥ 
——~Markets. KXOK—~—wWhat's in «6 Nam 

12: ing 8 8O-—-SONES BY CAROLYN tik 


KMOX—Meet Margaret MacDonald. KWK 
——-Paula Stone and Phil Brito. wiL— 
_ Weather; News; mounts. WEW— Noon 

undup. KXOK soil Music: Markets, 

12 5 KtD—MORGAN BEATTY. comment. 

KFUQ—Farm Front KWK—John J. Ame 
thony. KMOX—Life Can Be SBesutiful. 
WIiL—Platter Parade. KXOK—Constance 


Bennett. 
1:00 P. M. 


KSO-—-THE GUIDING LIGHT. 
KFUQ—Muwsiec Hour. KMOX—Two on 6 
Clue. KWK——Cedrie Foster, 
WEW—News: Modes tn Music 
Joe Richman's Orchestra. KXOK—Joha B. 

Kennedy, comment 

1:15 KSO0—TODAY’ 5 CHILOREN. 

KMOX— Rosemary. KWK—wWhat's Your 
Idea; Cliff Edwards. WEW—Meet the Band. 
ee ee of Life KXOK—Ethel and 

1:30 KSD—WOMEN IN. WHITE. 
KMOX—Perry Mason. KWK—Queen for @ 
Day. WEW—Markets. alters Rec- 
ords. KXOK—Just for 

1:45 KSD—HYMNS OF ALL “CHURCHES. 
KMOX—Tens and Tim. WEW—Today and 
the Future. 


2:00 P.M. 

KSO—WOMEN OF AMERICA. 
KFU O —My Autobiography. KMOX— News, 
.WEK—News. WEW—News;: Scores: Mat- 
inee Miniatures WIL—Police Releases; 
prea Program. KXOK—Newsj 
Swain Swi 

2:15 X80 MA PERKINS. 
KMOX—Linda’s First Love. 
Valley Folks. ppg og 
KXOK—dClara, Lou and 

2:30 KSO—PEPPER YOUNG" $ FAMILY. 
KFUO—News. KMOX—Hearts in Harmony. 
WEW—Music for Today. wi Scores; 
News; Concert Hall. KX OK— Ladies Be 


KWK—S8hady 
and Music. 


Seated. 
2:45 K80—RIGHT TO HAPPINESS. 


KFUOQ-——Musical Recital. KMOX—The Ed- 
itor’s Daughter. KWK-——Hilbililes; News. 
WEW—tThis Is Australia. 
3:00 P.M. 
KSO—BACKSTAGE WIFE. 
KFUOQ—Magazine of the Alir. 
House Party. KWK—Records. WEW—News;: 
Scores; Moments With the Masters. WIiL— 
Scores; Cheerup Time. KXOK—Jack Berch 


Show. 

3:15 KSD—STELLA DALLAS. 
KFUO — Music. KMOX — House Party: 
News. KXOK—Lyst Castile. 

3:30 KSD—LORENZ JONES. 
KFUO—Dental Society. KMOX — Young 
Doctor Malone. WI Scores; News; Mu- 
sic. KXOK—RBattle of Baritones. 

3:45 KSO—YOUNG WIDDER BROWN. 
KFUO—Modern Mtlraciles. KMOX—Talk. 
— KXOK—Music; Lullaby 
ime. 


KMOX — 


4:00 P.M. 


KSO—WHEN A GIRL MARRIES. 
KFUO—Seng Shop. KMOX — The Bland 
Wagon. KWK—News; Records. Ew— 
News: Teatime Tunes. 

Impressio ms. K ; Musteal Capers, 

4:15 KSO—PORTIA FACES LiFe. 
KMOX—St Louls News. 
half cf Uncle Sam. KXOK 

4:30 KSD—JUST PLAIN BILL. 

KFU O— Reading Circle. KMOX—House- 
wives’ Protective League. WEW—Home Sere- 
nade. WiL—Scores: Rao Teatime Tunes. 
KXOK—Radio Preri 

4:45 KSD—FRONT PAGE haggm 
a O—Children’s Program. KWE 


XOK—Hop Harrigan. 


PO met 
TIRE 5 
6.00-16 S$ 
High Tread 


At All SITE sraTons 


a 


TAVE 


FURNITURE 


and many, many others in Cotton, : 


Wool and Rayon. 
At 20% te 40% Less Than Belf Prices 


THE POUND SHCP castro: 


Louis o 


TONIGHT 


Tune to KSD for 


Mr. & Mrs. North 


at 7:00p. m. 


PHIL HARRIS 


at 9:00 p. m. 
and Other Big NBC Shows Over 


KSD 


550 ON YOUR DIAL 


Keep Tuned fo KSD for 
AP News and Special Events 


EASTON = 
Onty Exctusive Remnant Store in St. = 
ST nn, litte Be aot nent 
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My OPINION 
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Dear Martha Carr: 

AM a married woman with two children. Before I mar. 
| ried my husband I had been going with another fellow, 

whom I loved very much. He married a much older girl, 
who had been divorced, and just about broke my heart. My par- 
ents wouldn't allow me to 
go out for a while after 
that, except to go to the 
show with my sister. 
Later I met my future 
husband and we became 
engaged, but I didn’t love 
him as I had the first 
man, not by a lot, I just 
mainly wanted to show 
him I could marry some. 
one else if I wanted to. 
My husband is 45 and 
I am 33. I think the world of him because he is so good to 
me and the children. Lately I heard the first man is divorced 
from his wife. I ran into him the other day. He stopped me 
and apologized for the way he treated me. He told me he 
had made the great mistake of his life when he married some- 
one else and that he has never stopped loving me and never 
will, I told him to forget it, that I am happily married and 
love my husband. But he insisted I don’t really love my hus- 
band, but still love him. Now he has begun calling me up 
and I am afraid he'll do so some day when my husband is 
home and there will be trouble. When I go to a show he 
hangs around and tries to see and talk to me, and does the 
same when I go downtown. What can I do to make him 
stop acting this way? I don’t want anybody breaking up my 
home, GOOD WIFE. 


Letters intended for thie col- 
umn must be réessed to 
Martha Carr at thé’ st. Lonis 
Post-Dispatch. Mrs. Carr will 
answer all questions of general 
interest, but of course, cannot 
give advice on matters of a 
purely legal or medical nature. 
Those who do not care to have 
their letters published may en- 
close an addressed and stamped 
envelope for personal reply. 


This conceited person who has decided you couldn’t pos- 
sibly have fallen out of love with him and in love with an- 
other man, and thinks you so spineless that you can be swayed 
by his blandishments to leave your husband, should be put 
in his place. Tell him flatly that you have no interest in him. 
If he continues to bother you explain the’matter to youn 
husband and have him handle the situation. 


= ROR 


Dear Martha Carr: | 

I AM A GIRL almost 20, very much in love with a soldier 
of 24. He says he loves me but says he wouldn’t marry any 
girl while he is still in the service. He maintained I am too 
attractive to marry and go off and leave, or to make promise 
not to date while he is gone, as it would be too hard on me. 
He doesn’t believe I am in love with him, but I am. I have 
been married so should know when I’m in love. .I married at 
16. but have been divorced from my husband for the past 
two years. I told this soldier I am willing to wait for him 
forever if need be, and am perfectly willing to marry him or 
become engaged before he goes He still says he doesn’t 
believe in that, and says he won’t see me again, so that he will 
be able to stick to his resolve. I haven’t seen him since he 
made that speech several days ago and I am so unhappy I 
can’t even eat or sleep. Shall I phone him or write him? 


I must see him again. How much should I weigh? 
GINNY. 


Your boy friend is evidently one of those men who uses 
his head, and has thought this matter over thoroughly. He 
does not want to be selfish and make you sit at home seeing 
no one, going nowhere, while he is away. He is fond enough 
of you to want you to date, to be gay and have good times. 
He has thought of marriage, and turned from it, feeling that 
also would be unfair to you at this time, with all its conse- 
quent uncertainties. Perhaps you may better understand why 
he feels this way if you send a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for my leaflet “Shall We Marry in Wartime?” Whether 
to try to see him again is up to you, but it seems to me that 
since he is so firm in his resolve you would onty make your- 
self more unhappy by seeing him again. If you still care for 
each other on his return you can always renew your friend- 
ship. When you ask for the above leaflet I'll send also my 


Weight Chart. 


The Record Makers 


By Charles Menees 


will 
First volume, 
Huddie 
> ac- 


be issued between now and mid-November. 

“The ‘Solid’ South,” describes New Orleans jazz. 
(Leadbelly) Ledbetter sings blues on “Rock Island Line,’ 
companied by his 12-string guitar and Paul Mason's zither, and 
plays ragtime piano and sings on “Eagle Rock Rag.” Drummer 
Zutty Singleton’s Trio presents “Lulu’s Mood” and “Barney’s 
Bounce,” both with interesting clarinet by Barney Bigard and 
piano by Fred Washington. Zutty’s Creole Band of seven 
pieces plays “Crawfish Blues,” with Bigard and Norman Bow- 
den, trumpet, in good form. Reverse has Eddie Miller’s Cres- 
cent City Quartet doing “Cajun Love Song,” with a neat vocal 
by Irvin Verret. Wingy Manone’s Dixieland Band turns in 
“Tailgate Ramble,” with Floyd O’Brien and two other trom- 
bones “tailgating” behind vocals by Wingy and Johnny Mercen 
“Sister Kate” spotlights Wingy’s trumpet and amusing ad lib 
comments. Nappy LaMare’s Louisiana Levee Loungers do “At 
the Jazz Band Ball” and “High Society,” the latter with inspired 
tenor by Miller and clarinet by Matty Matlock. 


Se 2. & 


SPACE DOESN’T permit listing recordings issued during 
the news blackout here. Most were strictly commercial. Here 
are some current releases: VICTOR—Duke Ellington’s best in a 
long time is “Time’s A-Wastin’.” It’s the same catchy ditty 
waxed several years ago as “Things Ain’t What They Used to 
Be” for Bluebird by an Ellington unit headed by Johnny 
Hodges. Hodges, Rex Stewart and Lawrence Brown are solo- 
ists on the new version. Reverse is “Every Hour on the Hour,” 
with an Al Hibbler vocal sandwiched between Hodges’ solos. 
Nothing extra are Samy Kaye’s “What Makes the Sunset?” 
and “I Can’t Begin to Tell You” and Erskine Hawkins’ “Drift- 
ing Along” and “Prove It by the Things You Do.” COLUMBIA 
—Typically Count Basie are his “Feather Merchant” and “Aint 
It the Truth.” Frank Sinatra and Xavier Cugat team up 
nicely on “My Shawl” and “Stars in Your Eyes.” Kay Kyser’s 
crew pairs “That’s for Me” and “Choo Choo Polka.” 

rr x 


CAPITOL—It’s good to hear Cootie Williams’s trumpet 
again as he debuts for this label with “House of Joy” and 
“Everything But You.” Jo Stafford sings “That for Me” and 
“Gee, It’s Good to Hold You,” which has a Bill Butterfield 
trumpet solo. Paul Weston accompanies Margaret Whiting on 
“It Might as Well Be Spring” and “How Deep Is the Ocean?” 
3etty Hutton’s latest are “What Do You Want to Make Those 


| FOUR-ALBUM history of jazz, prepared by Capitol, 


Eyes at Me for?” and “Doin’ It the Hard Way,” and Johnnie | 


Johnston sings “Wait and See” and “Autumn Serenade.” 
DECCA—Randy Brooks's band does “I’m Gonna Love That 
Guy” and “No More Toujours L’Amour,” both sung by Marion 
Hutton of Glenn Miller fame, Percy Faith’s orchestra plays 
Your and “Negra Consentida.” 
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BULK BOTH ABOVE AND 
BELOW THE WAISTLINE IS 
FEATURED IN THIS MAN- 
GONE SUIT OF WHITE 
WINE WOOLEN TRIMMED 
WITH NUTRIA, THE CAR- 
NEGIE HAT IS A BALLOON 
BERET OF MATCHING 
NUTRIA. 


By Sylvia Stiles 


exhilarating taste of peacetime 

luxury yesterday when they 
witnessed a spectacular fashion 
showing of fall and winter styles, 
the first presentation on an elabo- 
rate scale since America went to 
war. This showing, under the 
auspices of the fashion depart- 
ment of Stix, Baer & Fuller, was 
held at the Chase Club at the 
luncheon hour and is being re- 
peated today. 


§= LOUIS women received an 


Believing that the women of St. 
Louis are ready to cast aside their 
regimental attire and enjoy hand- 
some themes, the retail store 
through its fashion director, Jac- 
quita Wilson, spared no expense 
or effort in assembling a collec- 
tion of clothes to impress spec- 
tators and potential customers 
that an era of plenty is upon us. 


« Colors stressed rich hues ranging 


from subtle blond in satin-finished 
fabrics to deep toned purple, plum 
and garnet in pure, soft woolens, 
The emphasis upon glitter was 
most apparent for daytime as well 
as for evening, footwear and ac- 


THE LONG, TUNIC COAT 
CUT AWAY AT THE FRONT 
AND TAPERED AT THE 
BACK IS NETTIE ROSEN- 


STEIN'S INTERPRETATION 
OF NEWNESS IN SILHOU- 
ETTE. MADE * OF RED 
WOOLEN, IT HAS A 
MATCHING SKIRT. THE 
PIXIE STYLE HAT OF RED 
FELT WAS DESIGNED BY 
MADAME PAULINE. 


cessories as well as costumes be- 
ing gaily sprinkled with beads, 
mirror dots and sequins, 


Chief concern of the spectators 
seemed centered on the silhouette 
and they received plenty of: sug- 
gestions for the new season in 
the variety of silhouettes shown. 
Fullness, which has been hinted 
as the theme-song of the design- 
ers as soon as regulations permit, 
was stressed in numerous ways. 
Every costume shown had a full 
accent somewhere in its makeup. 
There was much bulk at the hip- 
line in several outstanding suits, 
coats and dresses. Bulk at the 
shoulders recurred again and 
again. The severity of necklines 
served to bring the lower bulk 
into greater prominence as well 
as provide a perfect background 
for intricately conceived costume 
jewelry. 


As if to keep pace with the 
bulk and the rounded contours of 
the apparel, hats were most im- 
pressive. One saw many of the 
big, cossack turbans, ballooning 
berets and swooping’ Bretons. 
Practically all of the hats were 
worn pushed back sufficiently far 
to reveal the hairline above the 


THIS BLACK COCKTAIL 
SUIT DESIGNED BY AN.- 
THONY BLOTTA IS STUD- 
DED WITH MIRRORS. 
JOHN FREDERICS CRE. 
ATED THE HAT WHILE I. 
MILLER 
FOR GOOD.-LOOKING 


GLASS PUMPS WORN TO 
REPEAT “THE MIRRORED 
THEME OF THE SUIT, 


BLACK 
CLOTH IS 


SUIT. 
ARM'S 


IS RESPONSIBLE 
SIGNED 


brow. The number of fur hats 
and those made of expensive 
feathers illustrated the soaring 
quality of military price-marks. 


A specially constructed circular 
runway was built for the prom- 
enade of models who appeared 
through a cylinder-like elevator as 
if by hidden magic. Glorifying 
American designers who have 
carried fashion’s torch through 
the war years and made the most 
of material-saving regulations, the 
promenades were devoted to 
“name” presentations. The first 
featured furs designed by De-Leo, 
A natural gray broadtail coat, 
very rich in its deep coloring and 
graceful in its accent upon a nat- 
ural, loose-fitting line, ilustrated 
the luxurious aspect of fur fash- 
ions. Deep armholes and wide 
cuffs to be worn turned back or 
pulled down snugly over the 
wrists were noteworthy details. 


. . . 

ROM furs, Miss Wilson, who 
F served as commentator, shifted 
the scene to typically American 
coats and suits. Designs by Monte 
Sano were worn in this group, all 
of them selected to reveal a com- 


Vocational 


By Angelo Patri 


Education 


ANY of us_ school people 
M were. delighted when the vo- 

cational schools were estab- 
lished. Now, we thought, the boys 
and girls who cannot do much 
with mathematics and grammar 
and science will have their 
chance. They can go to these 
schools and learn how to use their 
hands and in using their hands 
skillfully enrich their experiences 
and their intelligence, 

As the years pass we have had 
a sad awakening. “What are you 
doing here, Tom? Oughtn’t you 
to be in school?” 

“They won't let me in. That’s 
why I came back.” 

“They won’t let you in?” 

“No. The principal says there 
is a big crowd waiting to get in 
so he picked the ones with the 
high 1.Q.s. I only have 90 I1.Q. 
so he won’t take me.” 

“Why that’s impossible. That 
school was built for you. I'll call 
up and ask,” 


. *. ® 

TOM WAS RIGHT. The prin- 
cipal was sorry but his idea was 
that the brightest boys should 
have preference, Brightest, my 
eye. It is always easier for a 
school teacher to teach children 
who take to learning easily. It is 
never easy to teach those who 
find learning difficult. The voca- 
tional people look for the easy 
way and select the high I.Q:s, 
I.Q.s based upon the power of 
children to master book learning. 
Those children belong in the gen- 
eral high school, not the voca- 
tional school, 

To get around that difficulty it 
is the fashion for such schools to 
open general courses that com- 
pete with those given in the high 
school 


exvert Hair 
Tint on ee 


Appointme 


-The vocational 


course in a vocational school ex- 
cludes a boy or girl who belongs 
there, the hand-minded, the hand 
workers, those who think. with 
their hands, in terms of ma- 
terials, not with words and sym- 
bols. Vocational students in my 
opinion need not be expert in al- 


gebra. 
2. 2... & 


THE GENERAL HIGH 
SCHOOL was established for chil- 
dren who are book- minded, whose 
courses lead to the professions. 
echools were, I 
thought, established for those who 


are hand-minded and whose work 


SPECIAL 


LOW 
PRICE 


Limited Time 


Positive Results 
in Only 10 Visits 


LEON’S 
411 N. 10th St. 
Entire 6th Floor 


OPEN EVENINGS 
CE. 8788 


. Every student taking that 


Pretty Up for Fall With 
a Change of Hairdo and 
a Fine New Permanent! 


‘7° PERMANENTS 


$395 ec 


Favorite of busy women who must be 
well groomed! Lovely permanents, 
styled individually in easy-to-manage, 
most becoming hairdos. 


Other Fine Permanents 
$750 $7 0 te $20 


MANICURING _. _. _. 75¢ 


R AY' BEAUTY 


SHOPS 
821 LOCUST 


CE. 1909 
5964 EASTON Vv. 9592 
7276 MANCHESTER 
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leads them into the trades, arts 
and crafts. When the vocational 
school duplicates the general high 
school, what services are they to 
the students who were not accept- 
able to the general high school in 
the beginning? 


The labor unions should associ- 
ate themselves with the vocational 
schools so that they are in touch 
with the heads of the _ school, 
know the courses of study, know 
the quality of the students, and be 
in a position to advise the prin- 
cipal and teachers, Those in 
charge are likely to be far apart 
from labor. That should not be in 
vocational schools. 

A small blackboard hung in 
the kitchen is a good way to keep 
track of cvoking times. It’s also 
a handy reminder of needed sta- 
ples and errands that have to be 


done. 
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PERFECT } 
HOT STARCH | 2 


IN BARELY |. = 
1 MINUTE “Ses 


WITHOUT 


SATIN 


TERIAL CHOSEN FOR THIS 
MONTE SANO_ TUNIC 
THE LOWERED 
EYE AND 
ED SHOULDERS ARE NOTE- 
WORTHY DETAILS OF THE 
JACKET WHILE THE SKIRT 
HAS SOFT, FRONT FULL- 
NESS. SALLY VICTOR DE- 
THE 
DRAPED TURBAN. 


BROAD- 
THE RICK MA- 


ROUND.- 


HIGH, 


casual and yet an ele- 
The narrow, cor- 
selet waistline, bulk below and 
above the waistline and _ softly 
draped skirt fullness were among 
the characteristic features of this 
collection. 


Phillip Mangone, regarded as 
the “master tailor” in the creation 
of women’s clothes, was heralded 
next. Hooded capes and coats 
were among the most spectaoular 
styles shown in this group, 


The Grecian line used so exten- 
sively this season by Bruno of 
Spectator . Sports served as the 
theme of the next episode. Three 
Grecian figures representing Gre- 
cian columns appeared to show 
the vogue of fall costumes done in 
the Grecian manner. The clothes 
ranged from town to country 
types, there being some colorful 
three-piece tweed suits among the 
casual selections. 


fortable, 
gant aspect. 


Maurice Rentner has gone back 
to the eighteenth century for the 
colors used in his fall ensembles, 
so this point became the feature 
of the scene devoted to his de- 
signs. A plum-colored dress of 
the eighteenth century era which 
inspired his new creations illus- 
trated the contrast between the 
silhouettes of then and now. As 
typical of today’s emphasis a se- 
quin-trimmed. dinner dress in 
stained-glass window tones ap- 
peared. A bare midriff typified 
its. sophistication. 


Nettie Rosenstein is recognized 
as an exponent of the sculptured 
silhouette. Among the Rosenstein 
costumes were a Satin -broadcloth 
suit with short, boxy coat, a vivid 
red suit with cutaway jacket, a 
gray crepe dinner dress very 
elaborately draped and trimmed 
with Oriental embroidery, and sev- 
eral unusual, black-jet beaded din- 
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A wave you can live in 24 hours a day. 
So easy to keep. Can be brushed or combed into any style. 
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¢ 6° 50|  covo wave 


No heat, 


Lasts 2 to 3 
months longer, _ 
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Evenings =: 
Immediate»: 
Service 


All iiisaene” ae Shampoo and Styled Hairdress 


: Antiste Shoppo 


ye Floor Equitable Bldg.—613 re CE. 2620;>:-) 


New Fashions Emphasize Glitter 


Accessories as Well as Costumes Are Sprinkled With Mirror Dots, Sequins and Beads 


A THREE-PIECE TWEED SUIT CREATED BY BRUNO 
OF SPECTATOR SPORTS FEATURES THE SHORT, 
FLARING JACKET. THE MATERIAL OF THE 
SWAGGER TOPCOAT IS A SOFT PLAID TWEED 
IN RICH PLUM TONES. 
IS OF SOLID COLOR. 

SIGNED THE MATCHING PLUM COLORED HAT, 


THE TWO-PIECE SUIT 
HATTIE CARNEGIE DE- 


ner dresses featuring the pinafore 
shoulder line, 


The Russian influence indorsed 
by Anthony Blotta gave occasion 
for the launching of jeweled gait- 
ers with gloves to match, Russian 
coats handsomely beaded and em- 
broidered in colors, jumbo tur- 
bans, and a striking restaurant 
suit studded with tiny mirrors, 


The blond and parchment tones 
which Hattie Carnegie has done 
with such perfection proved the 
most popular in the promenade 
devoted to her designs. Since she 
has been an exponent of choosing 
a perfume to suit a costume, this 
subtle detail of good grooming 
was recognized by the appearance 
of two pages spraying 
through the crowd. In addition to 
the emphasis upon pale tones for 
winter, two other Carnegie colors 
-—-Chinese blue and South Ameri- 
can rose—were launched at the 
showing. 

By way of putting a bit of extra 
stress upon the glittering aspect of 
the new clothes, all of the cos- 
tumes with glistening details, 
were called back to participate in 
the finale. 


perfume’ 


Contract 
Bridge 


By Ely Culbertson 


OUTH made two errors in to- 
G aay’s deal—one in the bidding 
and the other (the conclusive 
error) in the play 
South, dealer. 
Both sides vulnerable. 
@&KQJ 
@AQMT4 
@AK6E 
& K 85 


The bidding: 
South West 
Pass Pass 
1 heart Pass 2 no trump 
3 hearts Pass 4 hearts 

North started with one club 
because his hand was between one 
and two no trump, and he wanted 
to make it as easy as possible for 
South to find a response. Also, if 
the final contract was to be in 
no trump, North was not averse 
stopping a club lead. 


South’s one-heart response was 
of course correct, but when North 
then jumped te two no trump— 
an astute choice, despite the 
strong heart support — South 
should have gone to three no 
trump, well pleased to be in a 
nine-trick contract with his bal- 
anced hand, He probably wanted 
to show a five-card heart suit, 
instead of letting North think it 
might be a four-carder, but this 
was far less important than lead- 
ing North to believe there was a 
definite reason why South was op- 
posed to no trump. 


The four-heart contract, how- 
ever, would have turned out all 
right if greater skill had been 
applied to its handling. West led 
the diamond ten; the ace won, 
trumps were drawn in three leads, 
and South then led the club three 
to the king. East won and re- 
turned a spade and eventually 
South had to lose another club and 
a diamond trick. 


The correct play, after drawing 
trumps, wasaspade. West could 
do no better than win and lead 
another diamond, The king should 
take this, the spades should be 
cashed, and East thrown in with 
the marked queen of diamonds. 
His forced club return would give 
South the fulfilling trick; or if 
East preferred to return the 
thirteenth spade or diamond, 
South could ruff in dummy while 
discarding a club. 


A simple method of keeping a 
bowl steady while whipping is to 
place it on a folded wet cloth. 
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Don’t take chances! Insist on 
Arrid’s 9 way underarm protection:- 


1. Proved safe in 10 years of use. 


Arrid is the 


ONLY deodorant cream with this record for 
« safely stopping perspiration. 


2. Nomn-irritating . . . Thousands upon thousands 
of skin tests under the direction of doctors, 


prove this, 


3. Antiseptic . 


. . Arrid is purifying and cleansing. 


4.*Prevents skin maceration — Arrid keeps deli- 
cate underarm skin dry and prevents rawness. 


5. Stops bacterial growth — Arrid is a protector! 


Germs may cause 
Arrid prevents this! 


AR 


Safe for your skin 


— Accepted for advertising in 


Play safe . 
men end women use 
Arrid than any other 
deodorant. 


FOR ADVERTISING 
IN PUBLICATIONS 
OF Tw 


Medical Association. 


infection or offensiveness. 


Safe for your clothes 
—Tested and approved by 
American Laundry Association 
~——harmiess to fabrics, 
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be who have eyes to see! They are always very beautiful, | —is approaching. But that means | year, I am always sad to see each 
<5 Ne us that the season I'the end of summer. Though I!one come to an end. 


AS I DROVE down to visit Mrs. | 
Henry Morgenthau Jr,, yesterday, | 
we passed the first maple tree 
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this; 
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Barcus told them he placed the 
money in a cardboard box under 
the counter of the ticket booth 
when he went to work yesterday 
morning. An hour later, he said, 
the box and the money were gone, 
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FEATURE VALUE 


LIVING-ROOM SUITE 


East Side Bus Depot Robbed. 

Theft of $169 from the Union 
Bus Depot, 500 Missouri avenue, 
East St. Louis, was reported to 
police yesterday by Warren G. 
Barcus, ticket agent. Police said 
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lof the soldier in the ranks,” of the 
isoldiers of the Allies in action 

from D-day through the bh&ttles of 
Bthe Rhine. The film was sponsored 
-iby OWI through the War Activities 


an account, “from the viewpoint 
CE. OS15 


Committee of the Motion Picture 
Industry. 

“The Silver Fleet,” British-made 
movie, will open Saturday at the 
Art Theater, 3143 Olive street, with 
a March of Time subject as the 
only other new program of the 
week. It is billed as a story cf 
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submarines, espionage, and coun- 
ter-espionage, and has received 
rave notices from the _ critics 
wherever it has shown, 


Loew's will hold 
“Anchors Aweigh,” Gene Kelly. 
Orpheum will hold over with 
“Guest Wife,” Claudette Colbert, 
and “Blonde From _ Brooklyn,” 
Lynn Merrick. Ambassador will 
hold over with “Christmas in Con- 
necticut,” Barbara Stanwyck, and 
“Dangerous Intruder,” Veda Ann 
Borg. “You Came Along,” Robert 
Cummings, and “Incendiary 
Blonde,” Betty Hutton, begin to- 
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Vanish is not a —" 
use it daily if you wish, 
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Get a bottle today from your 
barber, beautician, drug- 
gist or department store. 
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Shubert Theater, 


MY DAY 


By Eleanor Roosevelt 


Easy does it! Just 3 simple steps to follow to dry 
clean a dress, blouse, pair of slacks—in fact any- 
thing that’s dry cleanable. First, dip the garment 

into one pan of RENUZIT, gently squeeze out | 
the dirty fluid! Second, rinse in another pan of 
clear RENUZIT! Third, hang it out to dry! That’s 
all there is to it and you get professional results 
the very first time! 


At Department Stores, Drug, Paint, Hardware, Autome- 
tive, Variety and Independent & Chain Grocery Stores. 


HYDE PARK, Tuesday, 


HAVE a telegram today which 
I think is really important, 
In Chicago, from Oct. 1 to 4, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars will 
hold their 46th annual encamp- 
ment and they will have a large 
delegation of World War II vet- 
erans, 


They tell me that as honor 
guests there will be representative 
combat veterans from all the 
United Nations. These men are 
to be chosen for exceptional brav- 
ery which has already brought 
them recognition from their gov- 
ernments. 


The hope is that bringing to- 
gether our own men and men 
from other naticns will foster a 
spirit of international understand- 
ing and help us build for future 
world peace. 


I think the most important 
thing that can be said to veterans 
of this war, whether of our own 
: country or from other countries, 
@'is that in all their deliberations 
they must think of themselves 
first as citizens. They have en- 
dured the same hardships and 
dangers, and that will tend to 
make them believe they are a 
group apart from the rest of the 
people in their nations. This“war 
has been fought in large part, 
however, by all the young men of 
this generation and, therefore, 
in meeting the problems of the 
present and the future they must 
think primarily as citizens and 
|not merely as veterans. 


AND NOW to lighter matters. 
This is a gray day and the sky 
looks as though at any moment it 
might open up and weep. But in 
the woods this morning, as I 
walked Fala,- the grayness only 
seemed to give an added depth to 
the mysterious feeling that one 
always has as one walks along a 
road which is cut through thick 
underbrush and trees. 


Fala kept darting off to chase | 
some wild thing I could not even 

see and, though my mind had | 
been wandering far from my im- | 
mediate surroundings, I suddenly 

became more aware than usual of 

the beauties that nature strews 

all around as. 


Along the edge of the road for 
long stretches there are clumps 
of a delicate fern-like growth with 
a little orange-colored flower 
almost like a tiny slipper. Then | 
there is the goldenrod and the 
blue and white cornflowers which | 
grow in such profusion through | 
the fields at this season. 


Finally I saw part of an old log 
which had been left to rot at the | 
edge of the road. It was covered | 
with the most beautiful fungus 
just the color of the little orange | 
lizards that go slithering across 
the road when they hear anyone ; 
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Haircolor that commands a second look, that shim- 
mers’ with soft, lovely lights, more often than you 
know is man-made! Consider Roux Oil Shampoo Tint 


treatments for your hair. One of Roux's 22 shades 
The famous government 


insecticide that has been 
so effective for our fight- 
ing men all over the world 
is now on its way to 
Nation - Wide Stores. 
Place your order today 
with your Nation-Wide 
merchant, 


will blend perfectly with your own ...« com- 
pletely conceal every trace of visible gray. 
What finer tribute to a lovely woman than 
such natural-looking color? What hap- 

pier complement to your loveliest 


clothes, your entire appearance? 
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Phone 


MA, 0746 
For the. 
location of 
your 
nearest 
NATION- 
WIDE 
STORE 


MOVIE TIME 


AMBASSADOR 


“Christmas in Connecticut,’’ 
10:30, :18, :08, 58, 9:4 
‘‘Dangerous Iintruder,’’ at 12:17, 3:0 
5:57, 8:47. x 

‘Captain Eddie,’’ at 2:26, 6:12, 
9:88: ‘‘True Glory,’’ at 1:01, 4:47, 


8:33. 
LOEW'S STATE 
‘‘Anchors Awelah,”, at 9:45, 12:05, 
2:27, 4:51, 7:15, 9:39. 


MISSOURI 


Win, 
“This Gun for Hire"? at 3:01, 6: hi Yn, 
‘*‘Northwest Mounted,'’’ at 12:44, 4: —— | Nigel 
9:45; ‘You Came Along,’’ at 8, 


ORPHEUM 


‘'Bionde From Brooklyn,’’ at 10:20, 
‘36 4 * 2: 7 


at 
8; 
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TOPMOST Eggs are the fin- 

est, freshest eggs obtainable. 

They are Government graded, 
dated and sealed to insure their fine 
quality when they reach your table. 


CARTON OF 1 DOZEN 


ST. LOUIS 


‘‘Murder, He Seys)"” at 6, 9:40; 
at 8:21. 


**Wond Men, et 12:50, 3:00, See SS Wee E YV E R D 


8:20, 7:30, 9:4 


ART THEATRE 


“Thunder Rock,’* at 7:15, 9:00. 
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AT THE “SATIN QUARTER” 7 SALLY LA RG 
MOST SENSATIONAL DANCER . *y 
_Y “<Q AN A FIT OF RAGE, DESCRIBED AS 
’ Sh A DEMONIACAL FRENZY BY HYSTERICAL 


WILL TAKE MY MIND OFF THE 
ON BROADWAY - HER FEATHERS! 
WITNESSES, BURPSI-BOOMA TYCOON, 


ONE SUBJECT THAT " 
THREATENS TO ORIVE Z 
) MAD 3 
WESTBROOK PF. BUCKINGHAM, LAST 
NIGHT COMPLETELY WRECKED Lou 
VOLTAIRE ‘S SWANK NIGHT CLUB, THE 


“It'll make a spine chilling horror movie, Chief! A plot about a |-{2 4 A SNE *s 47 ; SATIN QUARTER* 33 
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